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ABSTRACT 


WHAT YOU DON’T KNOW HURTS: 
AWARENESS, EMPATHY, RESPONSIBILITY 


By 
REGINA D. CASSIDY 

The dual pandemics of homelessness and racism are rampant in our country, and 
well-documented in my home community of Staten Island, New York. These issues are 
not new. However, each now have been compounded by the third pandemic, the Covid 
virus. 

In this project, I plan to raise the awareness of people in my church community 
about both racism and homelessness through a series of sermons, as well as by 
Bible/Book discussions, based on Matthew 25: 31-45. It is my hope that both of these 
efforts will lead to an increase in empathy and understanding on the part of the 
participants. A natural consequence, then, will be the creation of an action plan, geared 
towards the taking of responsibility for bringing about positive change. 

As an educator and social worker, I have had good experience in the teaching and 
facilitating of groups towards the goal of creating mutual respect and understanding. 
Now, I have the opportunity to do the same as a faith leader. With the help of God and 
my church community, this project will realize my dream of making a difference that can 


be replicated in the future. 


I would like to dedicate this paper, with my love and gratitude, 
to Gracie, and to the men she has given me in my life. 
Thank you all for believing in me. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Gracie, 
I struggle to begin here. 

You know me, better than I know myself. 
You know that I had my plans all set. 
My team all selected 
And it was good. 


I was afraid, though, 
At the same time. 
Uncertain if I could really accomplish what I wanted to do. 
Would I have the guts? 
Would I be able to “fight City Hall?” 
Did I have it in me? 


So I began to modify this project, before I even began it. 
Gracie, you know I always give up before I can move on. 
I say, “I can’t.” 
For so long, this has been my pattern, my “go to” response to most things hard. 
Well, this time I didn’t have a choice. 
You wouldn’t let me. 


Honey, you can do it, 
You said. 
Together, we can do it, 
You said. 


I had no choice. 
And together, you and I went on. 
Together. 


' Gracie is my name for the God of my understanding. I will explain further throughout this paper. 


I want to begin this dissertation by explaining a few things. 

First, I’m a perfectionist, with a large part of OCD thrown in. I want everything to 
be just right, and as a result, ’ve dragged my feet on this project. I wrote this 
Introduction a long time ago, and as I write it again, I want to be clear about something. 
It’s hard for me to let go, and say, “Okay, if this is not perfect, it’s still okay. ’'m 64, and 
it’s okay. This is for me, I hope for God and my future ministry, but there’s no real 
reason I had to embark on the journey of a Doctor of Ministry degree for that.” How 
freeing it would be if I could really believe all this! 

But at my heart and foundation, I’m a student. I can’t start something and not 
finish, and not finish it well, at that! An initial mentor said to me, “There’s no real reason 
for you to do this, at your age. In fact, I don’t advise you pursuing a Doctor of Ministry 
degree.” Well, that’s all I had to hear. Intellectually, I agreed with her. Emotionally, her 
words provoked my stubborn nature—they triggered me and egged me on. So, here I am. 

All this is to say that flexibility does not come easily to me. I was determined to 
do one perfect project, and wrap it all up in a pretty box with a bow, nice and complete. 
My professors told me what to do, and I’d do it. However, God—that is, Gracie—had 
other ideas. 

This brings me to my second point of explanation. Let me introduce Gracie here 
briefly. I will be writing to her throughout this paper, from time to time. Gracie is my 
name for my God, and I have an image in my mind/heart to accompany that name. [ll 
explain her more at an appropriate point. Does she “belong” in a formal paper of this 
sort? Yes, I think so. My old self would cry, “Oh no, this is a scholarly paper—no 


personal revelations here!” But there’s that need for flexibility again. Why do I care so 


much about proper academic etiquette? This is my work, my book—and I'll write it as I 
wish! There will still be times that I use the word “God,” but remember, in my heart, I’m 
referring to Gracie! 

In any case, for now, let me note that my former notion of God was based on my 
early upbringing in the Catholic tradition, and it was terribly negative. It wasn’t until 
many years later—perhaps as few as ten years ago—that I was helped to meet a different 
God, the beautiful God of my heart, life, and soul, my Gracie. When I “pray” at all, it is 
to her. And the best way I “pray” to her is by writing. And when I write, I use regular 
print typeface for my thoughts and words, italics for hers. 

Thirdly, during the process of planning and implementing my Doctor of Ministry 
project, as well as writing this dissertation, everything has changed dramatically. 
Everything is in process—perhaps in life, it always is—but it seems never clearer to me 
than today. As a result, most of this dissertation will be written in present tense. I made 
my plans...then life intervened. I had to learn to let go. I’m still learning. 

I started this project as a student, as a motivated but idealistic dreamer despite my 
60+ years, and now, I am changed. I am a person who is often frustrated and angry at 
what has happened in the past year—actually, in the past few years—politically and 
socially. Yet I am still, most of all, a learner, someone who is finally discovering that I’ve 
been directed by God all along in so many untold ways. Now, I’m a doubter who 
believes, a skeptic who is beginning to trust. What do you make of that? I’ve probably 
confused you by all this—but don’t worry, things will begin to clear soon. 

Besides writing in the present tense, I will be writing in first person. Again, I am 


faced with the dilemma of academic correctness. Probably it is not, but at age 64, I am 


trying again to summon my confidence and proclaim that it does not matter. Why have I 
chosen present tense? Because I have found that to say anything meaningful, it must 
come directly from me and from my personal point of view. Whatever I write must also 
be in flux, able to change at a moment’s notice, and so, first person helps me with that. 
I’ve mentioned that many things have changed during the course of this project. 

In the next chapter, I will briefly describe some of these changes. As it says in 
Ecclesiastes: 

There’s an opportune time to do things, a right time for everything on the earth: 


A right time for birth and another for death, 
A right time to plant and another to reap, 
A right time to kill and another to heal, 
A right time to destroy and another to construct, 
A right time to cry and another to laugh, 
A right time to lament and another to cheer, 
A right time to make love and another to abstain, 
A right time to embrace and another to part, 
A right time to search and another to count your losses, 
A right time to hold on and another to let go, 
A right time to rip out and another to mend, 
A right time to shut up and another to speak up, 
A right time to love and another to hate, 
A right time to wage war and another to make peace. 


(Ecc 3: 1-8 MSG) 


These words, especially in this Message Bible translation, say it best: I’ve had to 
accept that this has been a time to stop, adjust, learn, listen, shut up, stand up, speak up, 


re-focus, and take charge of what I could, and accept what I could not. 


CHAPTER 1 
WHAT I SET OUT TO DO 


October 2019 

In October, 2019, the aim of my project was elucidated by my challenge 
statement, as follows: 

Challenge Statement 

For the past forty years, I have been an educator, social worker, and 

homeless advocate. I am a pastoral assistant at several churches in Staten 

Island and Manhattan which minister to the homeless. As of January 28, 

2019, the NYC Department of Homeless Services annual count reports 

3,588 unsheltered individuals throughout the five boroughs of the city. In 

my Staten Island community, many of these homeless people live in the 

Staten Island Ferry terminal. This demonstration project will create a 

“Recognition and Welcome” Homeless Ministry designed to train 

advocates for homeless people, especially those in the Staten Island Ferry 

terminal. 

I was certain about my goals for this Doctor of Ministry project. I wanted to better 
serve the homeless population in my community of Staten Island. My focus was the 
people who “resided” unofficially in the Staten Island Ferry Terminal, day and night. I 
saw these people any time I traveled to Manhattan by ferry, several days a week. 
Ironically, I would rush past them twice a week on my way to be a chaplain at the Church 
of the Village (COTV) in Manhattan, as part of its homeless Feeding Ministry programs. 
I came to realize, however, that there were people needed that same attention “where they 
were at,” right where I lived, in my home community. 


I decided that I would work to create a “ministry of presence” at the terminal by 


recruiting a team of people to help me from my home church congregation. How would I 


do this? First, I would raise their awareness of the people who lived in the terminal, 
through sermons and Bible/book studies, and then train willing volunteers to help me in 
this chaplaincy-type work. I had even spoken to people who could help me in this 
training portion of the project. 

The scripture passage that provided the motivation for my work was Matthew 25: 
31-45, in particular, verses 35-36. Its message to me was simple and clear—”Don’t just 
sit there, do the work!” 

For I was hungry and you gave me something to eat, I was thirsty and you 

gave me something to drink, I was a stranger and you invited me in, I 

needed clothes and you clothed me, I was sick and you looked after me, I 

was in prison and you came to visit me. 

That’s who I wanted to be—a person who gave concrete things, such as food, 
clothing, and shelter. When I became a mother, this seemed to be second nature—’Of 
course I wanted to feed, to give clothing, and to shelter,” but this impulse actually went 
back to the time before I was a mother. Dorothy Day, and her founding of the Catholic 
Worker movement, with its focus on Houses of Hospitality, touched me as early as high 
school. Jane Addams, with her creation of settlement houses, also drew me as soon as I 
heard about them in graduate school while pursuing my Master’s degree in social work. 

Very early on in my social work training, I knew something was missing—mere 
psychological work and listening was not enough, at least for me. The spiritual element 
had been overlooked in my training, and so, I moved into chaplaincy as I proceeded in 
my work. It’s all of this, then, that drew me to Matthew 25 and my ministry with the 
homeless, in various places. Here, in this project, it was to be with the homeless at the 


Staten Island Ferry terminal. 


But notice, please, the past tense in each of my sentences. That’s because my 
project has changed, many times throughout these past eighteen months. In Appendix B, 
I’ve included a chart to show, in simple terms, the evolution of my thoughts, my plans, 
and my actions. More importantly, however, is that it shows the revelation of my 
passions. Even in October of 2019, I had been conflicted about what I really wanted to 
do. Yes, I wanted to serve the homeless, but something else was pulling at me. I allowed 
this side of me to be denied, however, by well-meaning advisors. “Stick to your original 
plan,” they said. “Don’t pursue your other ideas. Leave them to other people to do.” 

I tried to listen and “do as I was told.” However, God had other plans. God 
pushed and prodded, actually, right from the beginning. I tried not to listen—but God 
wouldn’t have it. Right now, my project is much more honest and much more “Regina.” 
Let me explain in the following chronology. 

February 2020 

By the time the new year of 2020 rolled around, my plans had become more 
refined. This occurred before the Covid crisis, it’s important to note. 

Through advisement from professors as well my own leanings, I decided to move 
the site of my project “Ministry of Presence” to the Women’s Overnight Homeless 
Shelter housed at my church, Olivet Presbyterian. 

The main reason for this was that it seemed more realistic and doable in the short 
term. To work at the ferry, I would encounter potential obstacles from the New York City 
Department of Transportation. There would be a possible conflict of church/state, 
offering spiritual counseling in a public setting. Securing permits was a possibility, but to 


have a permanent table and chair set-up did not seem within reach initially. 


However, the women at the Olivet Church shelter came there seven days a week, 
9 p.m. to 7 a.m., brought by a Project Hospitality worker. Project Hospitality is a major 
social service agency on Staten Island that serves the homeless population, both single 
men and women, as well as women with children.” They offer various forms of 
assistance, including access to shelter, food, and basic life necessities. While they have 
shelters for single men, as well as women with children, on Staten Island, Olivet is the 
only shelter for single women on Staten Island. 

This group had its basic needs met, but they did not have many opportunities for 
spiritual support and chaplaincy services. Therefore, my project changed. My focus was 
to be on this population, smaller and more manageable. I would raise awareness of their 
needs in the same way I planned to do for the ferry population, I would enlist and train 
volunteers, and our work would begin. 

However, by the end of that month, it was clear that this was not to be. The Covid 
pandemic had arrived. Any encounters with this population were to be severely limited. 
The church doors were locked to all, including private prayer and liturgies, though I am 
proud to say that the Social Justice committee convinced church membership to allow the 


shelter women to continue residing there at night.? 


> Project Hospitality, “How We Can Help,” https://www.projecthospitality.org/ (accessed 
September 4, 2019). 


3 T had nothing to do with this decision by the Olivet’s Session. The Social Action Committee, to 
date, continues to bring food one night a week to treat the women, as an addition to the dinners supplied by 
Project Hospitality. 


July 2020 

By this point, sometime during the winter months, my other passion resurfaced 
resoundingly. Rumbling throughout my first and second year of my Doctor of Ministry 
preparation, the issue of racism kept erupting in my life. Again, as with homelessness, 
this was not new to me. Since my teen years, the work of Martin Luther King had 
profound influence on me. Throughout the next decades of my life, encounters with 
people of color, race, and its attending facets continued to surface, even in therapy. It all 
came to a head when I enrolled at New York Theological Seminary, and finally, for the 
first time in my life, I was a minority, and I encountered, regularly, people of color. 

I expressed, during a cohort meeting in the second year of my D Min classes, that 
I felt white guilt, and that I was sorry for all that had been done to people of color. This 
“pronouncement” was met with a variety of reactions, yet I knew I wanted to change or at 
least modify my project goals. I was not encouraged to do so by professors. “Stick to 
your original plan.” 

As I said in earlier, this was not God’s advice, or plan for me. The killings of 
Rayshard Brooks, Daniel Prude, George Floyd, and Breonna Taylor, to name just a few, 
brought to the forefront the tragedies and violence committed again people of color. I 
knew I could not stick to my limited original plan only. 

After February, I realized that I was living within the petri dish of three 
pandemics—the obvious one of the coronavirus, the ever-increasing homelessness 
pandemic, especially virulent due to the economic fallout from Covid, and now, the 
blatant, ever-increasing and ever-more-visible racial injustice pandemic and disregard for 


the lives of people of color. 


I would be remiss if I ignored, as well, the “political” pandemic within our 
country, under Donald Trump.‘ His presence, words, and actions motivated me greatly in 
a way he would not like. His support of white supremacy made me realize that I had to 
“Stand up or Shut up.” Therefore, I knew that I needed to address racism, and to work to 
raise people’s awareness of this issue, as well as that of homelessness. By July, I was able 
to lead book discussions/Bible groups on both issues. I was able to preach on these as 
well. Most meaningfully for my project, I was able to make the connection to the 
Matthew 25 pericope cited earlier. 

December 2020 


Right from the start, back in October, 2019, I remember my professor describing 
the first step for each of our projects, the step of “Raising Awareness.” This was to be our 
very preliminary step in our overall larger Plan of Implementation. It seemed like this 
was to be an important, but a minor, component of our overall plan. 

Yet right away, this idea captivated me. “Raising Awareness” was supposed to 
lead to everything else we did—yet I loved the idea of that step. Now, in retrospect, I see 
that it took on a life of its own, both inherent to me and essential for the project’s 
survival. 

Why do I say “inherent” to me? I realize now that I am a teacher at heart. I got 
those teaching degrees of mine—a B.S. and an M.S—so long ago, for many of the wrong 


reasons, that I thought I had been miscast in a role I wasn’t suited for at all. It turns out 


*T look to the American Psychiatric Association’s DMS-5 guide, to describe the kind of 
environment in which our country has been existing under Pres. Trump’s leadership. While I am a social 
worker and not qualified to diagnose fully, I believe it is safe to say that we have been led by a person who 
demonstrates characteristics of several personality disorders. 
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that I was just “in the wrong plays.” All the teaching skills that I didn’t use as an 
elementary school teacher could and would be used with adults by me. 

Why do I say “essential” for the project’s survival? Due to the Covid pandemic, I 
was not able to physically carry out the action steps that I wanted to implement. I could 
not visit the ferry terminal population; I could not take people to train with me at soup 
kitchens and food pantries. But I could raise awareness—on telephone church services, 
through sermons and prayers. I could lead Zoom meetings on book and Bible studies. I 
could also attend many, many virtual events—weekly interfaith meetings that centered on 
race and poverty, political gatherings—and I could write letters to local politicians. 

Therefore, by this month of December, in which I write this section, “Raising 
Awareness” has become my project. It’s not what I planned for; it frustrates me still at 
times that “I’m not doing anything!” 

But Gracie continues to lead me. When all the racial injustice marches and 
protests were held, I could not participate as I wished. Covid! As soup kitchen and food 
pantry lines lengthened in intensity and needs, both physical and emotional, I could not 
be there. Covid! But God has shown me another way. 

Long ago, in another career and job location, I was drawn by the spirituality of the 
Twelve Steps, and I led a group, exploring each step. These were not applied to a 
particular addiction, but rather to our relationship with God and with ourselves. To be 
perfectly honest here, I needed the Twelve Steps, and still do, though my involvement 
lapsed after that group experience. 

Now, I felt the call to use Twelve Step Spirituality once again, at this point in my 


project. The first three steps are fundamental—admitting that we are powerless without 
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God, that our lives without God are unmanageable, and that we can turn our lives 
completely over to Gracie ’s care, because it was only with Gracie’s help that we can 
survive—and thrive.> 
The Serenity Prayer is foundational to Twelve Step Spirituality too. You know it: 
God, grant me the serenity to accept the things we cannot change, 


The courage to change the things we can, 
And the wisdom to know the difference.°® 


I had my qualms about applying this approach to deal with the triple pandemics 
facing us. “Would anyone be willing to explore this with me? Create something new with 
me?” Yet its beauty and applicability seemed undeniable and beautiful. We needed 
Gracie more than ever at this point in our lives, our country, and our world. We were at 
our proverbial and actual “bottom’—only our faith in Gracie could free us. I had to try. 

When I approached my faithful study group members at Olivet, I dared myself 
and put out an invitation. Would anyone would be willing to study and pray using Twelve 
Step Spirituality as it applied to our pandemic issues? To my joy and amazement, they 
said, “Yes.” In fact, new people joined as well. To date, every week it is announced with 
joy and passion at on our telephone liturgical services by the weekly leader. It has 
become a blessing to me and our church, one which I'll describe later. Let me just 
conclude here by saying that the “niggling hints” whispered by Gracie in my ear are ones 


I’m glad I listened to! 


> Alcoholics Anonymous General Service Department, “The Twelve Steps of Alcoholics 
Anonymous,” https://www.aa.org/assets/en_US/smf-121_en.pdf (accessed December 3, 2020). 


® Hazelden Betty Ford Foundation, “The Serenity Prayer,” 
https://www.hazeldenbettyford.org/articles/the-serenity-prayer (accessed December 3, 2020). A full 
discussion can be found in Elisabeth Sifton, The Serenity Prayer (New York: W.W. Norton and Company, 
2003). 
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Conclusion 

As I mentioned before, Appendix B gives a summary snapshot of the evolution of 
my project. You will note that some things changed a great deal, while other aspects 
changed little at all. Basically, my project grew to fit the needs of the times. 

I plan to use the chart in Appendix B as the basis for my doctoral defense. The 
various aspects of it will show an evolution of ideas and actions. My plan of action and 
methods basically remained the same, though its focus had broadened and deepened. 

Most profound of all is that I stayed focused on the “Raising Awareness” step 
from my original proposal. I’ve not gotten past the first step! Does that mean I’ve failed, 
or my project failed? To this, I answer a resounding “No!” 

It’s become clearer and clearer to me, as a lifelong Staten Island resident, that 
“Raising Awareness” in Staten Island about the issues of racism, hunger, and yes, even 
the Corona pandemic itself, is a huge challenge to tackle. We are the most conservative 
borough in New York City, and we have the greatest number of Trump supporters. 

Most of all, ’ ve changed. My “Awareness” has been raised. Perhaps it had to be 
raised, in order for me to raise the awareness of others, for my next steps to be realized. 
I’m confident that I’m at the point where I’m supposed to be. 


I’m grateful to Gracie, my guide, my wisdom, and my strength. Amen. 
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CHAPTER 2 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING OF ME 


Introduction 

Exegesis, eisegesis, hermeneutics...these are all words that float around in a 
seminary setting. These words were all new to me as few as five years ago. Eventually, I 
realized that I knew the concepts, but not the terms. 

What does each one mean? Exegesis is the academic study of texts, usually 
applied to the investigation of biblical scriptures, using historical, literary, redactional, 
and textual methodology, to name just a few.’ Are you citing this work? Is there a page? 
It has been described as “investigation, conversation, and art.”* This is a respected and 
scholarly way to study the Bible. Eisegesis is in direct contrast to this method—tt is 
bringing one’s own thoughts and interpretation for one’s own purposes to the reading of 
the Bible before having done any focused academic study.’ Finally, hermeneutics 
examines what is “behind, within, and in front of” the text. 

To engage in hermeneutics is to engage in a dialogue with a text, to be 

open to it. It is to believe it has something to say to us, something that we 


do not already know—even, in our finitude, something that we need. We 
indicate our openness by asking authentic questions, questions that we 


T John H. Hayes and Carl R. Holladay, Biblical Exegesis (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press, 2007). 


8 Michael J. Gorman, Elements of Biblical Exegesis (Peabody, MA.: Hendrickson, 2001), 11. 


° Spirit Home, “Exegesis, Eisegesis, and Hermeneutics,” 
http://www.spirithome.com/bible_exegesis.html (accessed December 5, 2020). 
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hope can be neither leading nor slanted, but that make room for us to be 
surprised by the answers.'° 


I have described exegesis, eisegesis, and hermeneutics briefly to explain the 
purpose of this chapter of my dissertation. Though I am technically “not a text,” and 
definitely not “a biblical text,” this dissertation is a text. For some of my readers, you will 
never know me as the person I am. Therefore, this chapter is intended to give you direct 
insights to me, so you don’t have to do exegetical work, and I hope you won’t apply your 
own “eisegesis” presumptions when reading it. I would rather that you and I engage with 
each other in a hermeneutical manner. I do love this approach to reading the Bible, and it 
accounts in large part for my engagement with Gracie. For the remainder of this chapter, 
then, I will introduce you to myself. 


The Basics 


Augustine of Hippo wrote, in the 5" century, 

“You have made us for yourself, O Lord, and our hearts are restless until they find 
their rest in you.””"! 

Poet Frances Thompson wrote, around 1893: 


I FLED Him, down the nights and down the days; 
I fled Him, down the arches of the years; 
I fled Him, down the labyrinthine ways 
Of my own mind 


Rise, clasp My hand, and come!’ 
Halts by me that footfall: 
Is my gloom, after all, 
Shade of His hand, outstretched caressingly? 
Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest, 


'0 Kevin J. Vanhoozer, James K.A. Smith, and Bruce Ellis Benson, eds., Hermeneutics at the 
Crossroads (Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 2006), 83. 


'! Augustine, Confessions 1.1. 
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I am He Whom thou seekest!!” 

Episcopal priest, Malcolm Boyd, wrote in the 1960s, 

Are you running with me, Jesus? 

Each of these writings has persisted with me throughout my life. I’m not sure 
where I first heard the one from Augustine, but it speaks directly to my relationship with 
God since I was a child—both my positive and negative draw to “Him,” as I considered 
him to be then. 

The second comes from a little book that my father kept on a self at home, 
complete with illustrations of an actual hound pursuing a figure as this figure ran away, 
up and down hills, curves and swerves, and near missteps. I was quite young when I first 
saw the book, but I was drawn by it. There’s that word again—” draw.” God was pursuing 
me, and I was running. Running away? 

Finally, the third was bought to my attention in high school. I had begun to 
become captivated by God, but I was also caught up in the traditional turbulence of my 
teen years. It was also the time of the 1960s, when so much was happening around me. 
Then, as now, those words echo in my mind as I face daily challenges, but with a twist. 
You are running with me, Gracie. 

The Hermeneutics of My Passions 

The setting for this Doctor of Ministry project begins with my passions. Certain 

things have driven me in my life, and I realize now, with the perspective of my age, 


they’ve always been moving me in a definite direction, rambling though it may have 


Francis Thompson, The Hound of Heaven (Portland, ME: Thomas Bird Mosher, 1917), verses 
1-4, 176-180. 


3 Malcolm Boyd, Are You Running with Me Jesus?: Prayers (New York: Holt, 1965). 
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been. What are these passions? They are the issues of homelessness and racism. Both are 
very personal to me and my story, but for different reasons. 

It was in high school that I was first introduced to my lifelong heroes. Their icons, 
on magnets, cling to my refrigerator door now, carried with me through several moves, 
even several appliances. One is of Dorothy Day; the other, Martin Luther King. 

Homelessness and racism—twin pulls that seemed unrelated, yet strikingly 
prominent in the ‘60s and ‘70s that I grew up in. I wanted “to be” both my heroes—in 
their care of people and their nonviolent practices. This idealist yearning has traveled 
with me to present day. 

Racism? My first encounter occurred in 1971, when the house of a high school 
classmate, the only Black girl in my school, was burned down before she and her family 
could move in. Our school was in shock, and as teenagers, we marched in a silent, 5-mile 
vigil to her home. In 2015, I took part in another silent march, to commemorate the one- 
year anniversary of the death of Eric Garner, a young Black man, killed in our own Staten 
Island community. But though I marched, I was ignorant, despite my 59 years. I must 
admit I contemplated, “Something’s wrong here with his death, but he was guilty of a 
crime, wasn’t he?” Even as I marched, I wondered. I had a lot to learn. 

Homelessness— in my early twenties, I met Dorothy Day. I walked with her 
slowly down a school hallway in Staten Island, when she came to speak. She autographed 
her book for me—a precious possession to this day. In my early years of work, I traveled 
to Manhattan, and would see people lying on the streets. Not begging, not calling out, but 


lying there, heads turned away from the crowds rushing by. Twenty years later, I became 
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a social worker, and knew that I had to finally do something. My first job was in the 
major agency in Staten Island, Project Hospitality. Now I “could be” Dorothy Day! 

Yet these experiences are not what drew me to this project, not really. What did 
draw me? It was the birth of my three sons. 

When they were little, there was a homeless man who lived on a bench not far 
from our home, at a crowded intersection of two well-traveled streets. Homeless people 
were normally non-existent in our area. But as we passed by, quite often, we would pray 
for him together. Again, in our night prayers, we’d say, “Let’s pray for the man on the 
bench.” Why didn’t I do more, back then? Drop off a sandwich, say “Hello?” I can’t say, 
but I guess it was fear of some sort. 

As we all got older, I knew I needed to work with the homeless. Why? Again, my 
sons. At this point, when I passed the men lying in the streets, I’d look at them and feel a 
pull. “They were once someone’s little baby, someone’s little boy. Cute, chubby, dimpled 
and laughing. What had happened? What if their mothers could see them now? What if 
my boys were in their place?” 

I’ve mentioned my pull towards race and racism. Again, my sons were 
responsible. It’s inevitable, of course, that they are white-skinned and blue-eyed, two 
with blond hair like my husband, and one with reddish brown highlights, much as I had 
had. My family had always been white, with European, middle-class, privileged origins. 

But they helped me to see, to grow, to expand. My oldest son’s first girlfriend was 
African-American. She lived not far from us, but it might as well have been miles in 
terms of neighborhoods. While we lived in detached middle-class homes, she lived just a 


few towns away, in what was known as “a bad neighborhood.” “Bad” meaning crime, 
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crowding, poverty, single-parent attached homes—and yes, since people of color lived 
there—well, you name the stereotypes, they were assigned them! 

Yet, interestingly enough, my son’s elderly grandmother was born on that same 
street, in the “good old days.” And in fact, throughout her ninety-five years as a Staten 
Islander (she died in 2018), she lived in many of the supposedly “bad” neighborhoods 
throughout our Island. 

Another interesting fact is that when my high school son first brought her to our 
home for a family holiday dinner, with his elderly grandparents and aunts present, his 
girlfriend was welcomed warmly. I hadn’t known what to expect—so what did that say 
about me? My sons opened me up to a whole new world as their mother. 

When I became a social worker in 1999, my life expanded too. Prior to these 
experiences, I had been in mostly all white neighborhoods, schools, all white Catholic 
churches, all white jobs as a teacher. Social work introduced me to many different 
people, living in all sorts of circumstances. That was a beginning, but I didn’t feel a 
personal impact just yet. That is, not until I began at NYTS. There was much about it I 
didn’t know until I got there. What were those things? 

Over the years, I had felt the need to be with people of color more—does this 
make sense? Does this need to be explored? Perhaps it does, but in another paper, at a 
later date. Let me just say, for now, that I had even expressed it to my spiritual counselor 
over the years, hoping this wasn’t racism in reverse, in disguise somehow. “I feel drawn 
towards people of color, but I don’t really know anyone of color,” ’'d say. ’'d recount my 
days of high school, the civil rights movement, Martin Luther King. Yet I was sedentary 


in my psychological, emotional ways. I didn’t do anything about it. 
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One day, my spiritual counselor suggested a seminary to me that I’d never heard 
of, New York Theological Seminary. She was well aware of my lifelong struggle to be 
ordained, and thought this part-time, evening school would be a good fit with my busy 
life of work and family. That’s all she said about it. To this day, I don’t think her 
suggestion had anything to do with its demographic composition. I’d looked in other 
seminaries, but none seemed to feel quite right. But something about NYTS drew me that 
day, and I started to research it that night. 

A few surprising things happened along the way. I was working and living in 
Staten Island and the commute to NYTS would take me two hours each way. I would 
have to ask my rather rigid boss to let me leave work early two days a week, and would 
not get home until about 11:00 pm. In addition, I wasn’t comfortable traveling places I 
didn’t know. And I’m definitely not someone who is spontaneous—if anything, I think 
and overthink everything I do! But I’ll never forget what happened next! 

Immediately, uncharacteristically, I called the school the next day from the noisy 
hospital cafeteria at work. I spoke with the admissions director, Dr. Adriane Hill, and 
something happened. A spark ignited! I had to visit the school. She and I met, and 
everything clicked. We connected, and I felt a kinship—like immediate friendship. And 
in those moments with her, at NYTS, all that I had done in my past church experiences, 
education, and jobs came together—they had led me to that moment! God had led me? 
Perhaps. I wasn’t raised to talk that way about God, but I believe I started to, that very 
day. 

The spark that had stirred me to act so quickly remained ignited! I was on fire— 


so much so that when I left the school, I wandered in a daze around Riverside Park, and 
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called my husband and each of my three sons, each one separately, telling them, 
“Something happened! I’m on fire and I know this is the school for me, the path for me to 
take next!” God guided me there, at just the right time in my life—not the time I picked, 
but in God’s own time. In a way, NYTS picked me. 

What I didn’t know that day was that, for the first time in my life, I was to be a 
minority. In a school primarily comprised of people of color, I was one of a handful of 
white people. When I started taking classes, I was, at first, scared, and I felt like an 
outsider. As time went along, I didn’t understand much of what was being said or being 
shared. It seemed everyone knew everyone in the neighborhood, and as a person from 
Staten Island, I was a “foreigner.” One time, we had a class party, and I brought all the 
wrong food and felt embarrassed, once again. A classmate encouraged me, “Next time, 
just bring food you eat. That would be fine. Really.” I didn’t seem to know the right way 
to pray, to sing, or even to talk. People were open in their prayers of praise or need—that 
openness just served to shut me down, tighten me up—’ peeking outward” from within, in 
a way. I would often travel home of the subway in tears, not understanding, feeling 
rootless—and I realize now, I was feeling a sense of “homelessness.” 

I’m happy now to say things changed. I relentlessly tried to fit in, and when I 
changed my attitude, everyone was wonderful. I was the one who had retreated—no one 
had meant to exclude me. Finally, beautifully, and “accidentally,” my world expanded. I 
was with people of color, we embraced each other, physically and emotionally, and I 
would never be the same. 

There was something else going on there, too. I “identify” with homelessness in 


large part due to my relationship with “church.” While I have always been committed to 
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active involvement in church life, I have rarely found a “true” home in any particular one. 
Rather, I’ve been nomadic; I’ve been a wanderer. 

I have been cautioned not to compare myself to people who are truly homeless— 
physically—in this way. Me—a middle-class, privileged white woman—how could I 
identify with people living on the street? Yet, at the same time, I’ve been advised to 
search myself to find out why homelessness has had such a hold on me. “Church” is the 
link, the connection that I’ve discovered. I will explain this more later. 

When I joined the NYTS community, in classes, in Tuesday afternoon’s “Prayer 
Hours of Power,” I felt so good, a true part of something, of other people. I had longed 
for this! This was my new church—a church of fellowship and caring! Yet, to be honest, 
at the same time I felt totally out-of-place much of the time. What a contradiction I am! 
People prayed and sang loudly, full of enthusiasm or pain, ““Amen-ing”, preaching their 
hearts out—and I wanted to join it. I wanted to yell, sing, dance, and “Amen,” too! But 
what did I do? Tighten up, peek around me, wonder what was happening, and leave with 
everyone afterwards, happy but totally frustrated with myself and my inhibitions. 

It’s been a tough adjustment, for sure, but one I want to handle, even now, while 
pursuing my Doctor of Ministry degree. Once, a teacher challenged me, “You say you 
feel homeless. So why do you put yourself in these situations then?” I knew she meant a 
situation like NYTS, as an example. “Why?” 

Her question shocked me, and made me feel defensive. “Wasn’t it good that I was 
at NYTS? Out of my comfort zone? So what if I was white? That I felt homeless there 
sometimes? Wasn’t that good?” To this day, I’m not sure what she meant, but ’ve 


continued to make myself uncomfortable. As I write this, I’ve just begun to audit a 
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“Black Lives Matter” course at NYTS—at a very, very difficult time in our country. I’m 
the only white person in the Zoom class—and I must admit, at first, I closely scanned the 
other people, trying to find another light-toned person like myself in those little Zoom 
boxes, but to no avail. So, in a sense, I am “homeless” again. Right? 

In response to that teacher, I can answer to myself, “It has been good.” I can say 
that now with authority. “It is good.” God brought me to NYTS—and gave me this 
project, too. I’ve experienced my own homelessness, and I’ve witnessed how racism has 
affected my friends, now, directly and first-hand. Before, Black people were people in 
books and newspapers only. Now they were the people, the friends right next to me in 
class. It hasn’t been perfect; it hasn’t been smooth. Even walking to the subway after 
class has been a challenge, to this day. While everything seems great in class, once I step 
outside the building and walk down Broadway, I long to cry out to the people I pass 
around me, the people of color—and say, “Hey, I’m not a bad white woman. I’m a good 
one. I want to trust you. Trust me. Please, let’s be friends.” Is this my own projection? 
Maybe no one is really looking at me as a “bad” one, or is that a persistent fact of our 
society? That we need to be guarded with one another yet, watchful and careful? 

The experience has changed me in another, more profound way too. Coming 
home on the subway late one night, I saw a young, African-American mother, cradling 
her little boy in her arms. She looked very serious and still, alone in a corner of the train. 
Perhaps this is again a projection on my part, but I was struck with a very strong feeling, 
“Here she is, a young mother of a Black son. How she loves him, as I love my sons. How 


she must fear for him, as she ponders his future.” My heart went out to her, and I didn’t 
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know what to do with it. Her baby, her son. What will happen to him, when he is a grown 
man? 


Her baby...her son. And I remembered. 
The homeless man, laying on the bench. Laying on the street. 
Someone’s baby...someone’s son... 


So, ’'m 64. P’'m a little homeless. I understand a little about racism, finally. This is 
my setting. This is where I come from. This is what draws me to the ministry of 
homelessness and racism. How do I pull them together? 


Gracie, 

This is my heart, expanding and breaking. 
You are my mother, our mother. 
You blessed me to be a mother. 

Thank you. 


I want to be perfectly honest here, and I will try. 
But I need you to help me. 
I am racist, I look down on people, I fear people of color sometimes 
Or I want to be liked by them 
And that’s racist, too. 


I don’t want to touch homeless people, not really, though sometimes I do. 
I wash up a million times after an encounter. 
I judge, but then again, I judge all sorts of people— 
Anyone not like me. 


You know I judge me too. 
Don’t let that get in the way of our work together, please. 
My need to be perfect, 
For this project to be perfect. 


Because you know how I block myself, Gracie. 
Icry, “I can’t do it.” 
I wait for you to tell me, in so many other people’s words, 
“Yes, honey, you can.” 


Then I will tell you, honey. 
Believe in yourself, honey. 
You can. 
Believe in me. 
I’m not that old condemning God who wants you to fail. 
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I want you to be the person you are. 
Let’s go. 
You and me, let’s go. 


Gracie, I’m ready. 
You nudge me all the time. 
You lead me to good people. 
You put people in my path 
And you’ve done so, all my life. 
I just don’t realize it, or believe it, until I look back. 
I’m sorry. 


You tell me the steps to take, 
The books to read, 
You give me the right way in the right time. 

I always wanted to be a dramatic figure of change, 
But maybe, I realize just now, it’s okay to be just me. 
Changing Staten Island a little bit. 

Not a dramatic bit. 

A little bit. 


And you’ve given me the best, most supportive husband, 
And the three best sons, 
In the whole world. 
That’s big. 
They put up with crazy, hysterical me. 
That’s big. 


So, Gracie, racism and homelessness? 
How do I pull that together, so it makes sense? 
To other people, anyway? 
It would help me to use one word. 
You know, Gracie, I have a feeling from you now 
that this word will come to me when you’re ready for it to come to me. 
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Gracie, I re-read this a few weeks later, and I realize: 


Gracie, is that word powerlessness? 
Powerlessness? 
Is it? 
My first step, 
To admit that 
I am powerless over racism and homelessness, 
and that my life has become unmanageable. 
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And my second step, 
That I believe that you, Gracie, can restore me to sanity? 
Is this what has been going on? 
I’ve been trying to do it myself, 
When it’s impossible for me to do it alone? 
Wow! 


Gracie, is this what I’ve been looking for??? 
ok 


So, you want me to proceed 
You mean it’s time for me to do the hard stuff? 
The historical research? 
Boo! 


You and everyone else knows I don’t want to do this part. 
But I have to. 
Please help me get that done. 
I want to be all touchy-feely, I guess. 
No statistics, no footnotes. 
Everyone knows racism and homelessness is bad, 

That it is rampant, 
In New York City. 

So, what am I trying to prove here? 

And why am I fighting this so hard? 


My goal is to make people aware of each: 
Homelessness on Staten Island. 
Racism, or incidents of racism, on Staten Island. 

How can I make people aware 
Of things I don’t really know? 


Let me dig deeper. 

Let me get a few facts. 
And then we can proceed. 
How does that sound, Gracie? 
I think you led me again. 
Thank you, Gracie. 

No problem, honey. 


Amen 
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Digging Deeper 

I’ve alluded to my “church homelessness” all along as my point of reference, my 
slim claim to credibility, as I address both difficult topics of racism and homelessness. 
Who am I to speak of either, as white and privileged as I am? “But I’m church 
homeless,” I proclaim, “I’ve been hurt, too.” But has it been enough? 

When my professor as well as a classmate challenged me on this, first my tears 
got in the way, my hopelessness. Racism, homelessness—these things are too big! I can’t 
handle them. I can’t. But neither tears nor homelessness helps anyone, God knows, 
though I’m a repeat offender. “Whether intended or not, when a white woman cries over 
some aspect of racism, all the attention immediately goes to her, demanding time, energy, 
and attention from everyone in the room when they should be focused on ameliorating 
racism.”'4 So I guess that’s true. Though I still cry. 

But what do I mean by “church homelessness?” Always, always, I’ve been 
involved in “Church’”—meaning the Catholic Church, until 2008, when I formally left it. 
Since then, I’ve begun my meandering path through several Protestant denominations, 
and once I realized the roof wouldn’t collapse on my head, as I’d been taught by the 
“good”! nuns and priest, I’ve since explained other faiths as well. To make a long story 
short, I was a “church kid, teen” and now, a “church lady.” But I grew up angry in the 
church of my origin, the Catholic Church. Does this personal history have a place here in 
my dissertation? Finally, I can say, this is my story, my dissertation, and yes, it does. ’'m 


old enough to also say, “Who cares if it is not ‘acceptable’ academically?” This may be 


4 Robin DeAngelo, White Fragility (Boston: Beacon, 2018), 134. 


'S T definitely do not mean good here; hence, it is in quotes. 
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the only chance I get to explore it, and put it all out there. And just perhaps, maybe my 
dissertation will “click” with some reader. As a professor suggested, it could be a 
dissertation much like Augustine’s Confessions, though it seems kind of grand to 
compare myself to that masterpiece. 
In the 1990s, when I first began therapy, I wrote what I consider to be the most 
important, self-revelatory piece I’ve ever written. It has only been shared with a few: 
church people 


church people 
what do you mean to me 
what is your power over me 


who are you 
you are those who hate me 
and you are those who love me 


i look back and forth 
to each of you 
and i wonder 

am i lovable today 

and for how long 
or am i contemptible 

and is that forever 


i believe you who tell me i am bad 
iam wrong 
iam nothing 
and that i border on... 
(that is too hard to say) 


you don’t listen to me 
your ears are closed 
i believe over and over that i can break through, that i can reach you 
and my head continues to bang against your door 
but it is my heart that breaks 


anger 
deep dark ugly 
twists through me 
churns 
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seeping, weeping, oozing. 
unexpressible. 
swallow... 
slow my breath... 
as the pain in my stomach and in my back 
swells. 


anger builds 
i cannot express for i would 
erupt 
rupture 


cry 
when i cry 
i lose 
at least in front of you. 


ican feel a hint of pain now as i write 
my hands shake 
how did this happen 
what power do you have over me 


you say your power is only what i give you 
and maybe it is... 
but first i need to know why 
why did i give it so easily 


do you really believe i gave you that power 
when i was five... 
did you know the decision i made 
when i sat in your churches 
and in your classrooms 
and heard how bad i was 
or could be; 
when you told me 
how god was always watching and waiting 
for me to trip and fall 
and that i would be doomed 


forever and ever amen 


i think i was most frightened by forever 
iam most frightened by forever 
so i threw up the contents of my stomach then 
i wet my pants 
i analyzed my every move 
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i looked for the bad 
i must be bad 
if i look hard enough 
i will find it 
And then i will be doomed 


i rage now sometimes 
i cry now too 
but i often want to die 
i want to run away 
but i don’t know where to go 


iam still afraid by forever. 


And then I met you 
the other church people 
And you told me that you loved me 


you smiled at me 
you let me talk 

you let me think 

you let me try things; 

your eyes, 
they saw and accepted 
me 
as i was never able to do. 


It took me a while to trust 
i gazed from afar 
i stepped back 
and wondered where i was 
this is not church 
iam not afraid 


Now i can’t get enough 
i cling to your words 
your belief in me 
tell me again, again, 
love me, please love me 
iam only as good as you think 
iam 


this cannot be real 
(it sure feels nice though) 
i don’t believe what you say 
i believe the others 
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they speak for god 
they know the truth about me 


but how i want to believe you 
i want to stand up straight 
i want to know i am good 
it seems possible 
in your presence 
you seem to see me... 
and i love to look at your eyes... 


Do you know what you are looking at? 
Who? 
I have no idea who you see 
but you seem to know 
and even to like it 
so I need to stay. 


I can’t move away from you, alone, 
i’m too scared to be alone 
i will be nothing again 
with you I am alive, 
alone 
iam dead 


Tam nothing again. 
without your words 
your eyes 
your patience 
your love 
hate creeps in 
until my next fix. 


Iam giving you power too... 
authority 
by any name 
disables 


me. 


can i be strong enough to walk away 
from all you church people... 
does strength have anything to do with it... 
or is it survival... 
or is there another choice 
that I just can’t see yet? 
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i look back and forth 
to see who iam today... 
how am i doing... 
who will answer 
how will i know 
if no one is there 


but me? 


a 

Homeless, yes, ’ve been homeless. I’ve been outcast. Outcast mainly by what I 
was taught, initially at least, by the tenets and teachers of the strict Catholic upbringing I 
had. For sure, I understand other people had the same upbringing, and I imagine they are 
fine. But they are not me; I can only speak for me. 

This upbringing alienated me profoundly from myself. That’s a topic I'll put aside 
for another day—another paper in psychology or social work, perhaps—and let me assure 
you, it’s already been fodder for many a session with therapists. 

For this paper, what is relevant is that my upbringing alienated me from God, 
deeply and profoundly. I did not believe in a God of love, who could love even me, for 
many, many years. For most of my life, in fact. 

Do I now believe in a God of love, who loves even me? That remains a question, 
my existential question, to this very day. 

I want to believe, I need to believe, I’m trying to believe. 

This is where Gracie comes in. That’s also another story, another long story, also 
for another paper someday. 

But let me offer this explanation, at least. A number of years back, I wrestled with 


the God of my upbringing with my therapist—actually, she has been my spiritual 
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companion, as she prefers to be called. I told her of my negative associations with a God 
of fear, of judgment, of threats, and punishment. 

She invited me to take part in a faith imagination experience, if I was willing. 

I was willing. I was at the brink of despair—what did I have to lose? She invited 
me to let go. She invited in grace, as she began to pray. She described grace as, “God’s 
arms opened wide to me, wide to me, in love.” 

We sat together, side by side, on her floor. My face was wet, my shoulders tight, I 
was probably trembling. She stayed there, inviting me to close my eyes to see or to hear 
or to feel whatever God was doing. She encouraged me to breathe. The following is what 
happened: 

In time, I entered into a place where I saw someone, an older woman, standing in 
her kitchen, baking cookies. The kitchen was warm and welcoming. I stood off stage, in 
the dark, looking in. She was bent over the oven, a tray of cookies, half pulled out. 

The kitchen was warm and messy. Colors and objects, trinkets and pictures, 
flooded the walls. The table—all flour, sugar, and pieces of dough. 

Then she turned and saw me. She welcomed me in, held out her hand, pulled out a 
worn kitchen chair. She invited me to eat. We both did. 

The next day, when I was home, I sat down to write about what had happened. 
That’s when I knew her name was Gracie. That’s when I knew she was God. 

That’s when I knew she was God, that’s when I knew God’s name was Gracie. 
That’s when I learned Gracie loved me, even me. Even me. 

This is where I need to put all this to rest now. To put my story to rest, now. The 


hermeneutical revelation of me. I needed you, my reader, to know: there are many kinds 
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of homelessness, many forms of alienation from others, from self. I’ve never been a 
target of discrimination, nor a victim of poverty. But I want you to believe and know, as I 


do, that I can relate a bit to homelessness and racism. 
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CHAPTER 3 
WHERE I AM NOW 


Introduction 


I mentioned in the last chapter that I was a meandering Christian, a nomadic 
seeker without a home. I wanted full acceptance and love, by a denomination, but 
realized that what I really was seeking was full acceptance and love by God. Where could 
I find that? Logically, it seemed to be in a church. 

I also discovered, in the writing of my last chapter, that this search may in large 
part be the motivating force behind my draw to people who are homeless due to poverty, 
to people who are cast aside due to their race. I wanted to help these other “homeless” 
people, perhaps those not exactly like me, but having needs like me, nonetheless. 
Christianity, with its mission for helping others, seemed to me to be the perfect fit. Yet, in 
the words of Thurman, “There is a certain grandeur and nobility in administering to 
another’s need out of one’s fullness and plenty.”'® Was I operating out of my privileged 
position of my own white ethnicity and class? Yet I also know I was operating from my 
place of need. Henri Nouwen writes that we are all wounded healers.'’ Yes, I too was 
wounded, in several different ways. 


James Finley recounts an early encounter with Thomas Merton: 


‘6 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1949), 12. 


"7 Henri J. M. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer: Ministry in Contemporary Society (London: 
Darton, Longman and Todd, 1994). 
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And he said to me, “What’s going on?” I told him, my voice was shaking, 
and I said, “I’m scared because you’re Thomas Merton.” 


I can remember being so ashamed, because I wanted him to think well of 
me... . He said to me something that really was a turning point in my life. 
... | worked at the pig barn at the time. . . . He said, “Under obedience, 
every day after afternoon work, before vespers, I want you to come here 
every day and sit down and tell me one thing that happened at the pig barn 
each day.”... 


I remember thinking to myself, “I can do that.” And it leveled the playing 
field... . Just two men sitting in a room, talking about daily work." 


In the same way, as I begin this section, I know that I can “talk about the pigs” in 
my own life—my simple life, my simple daily work. 
Where I Was 

Where I’ve found myself now is no accident, I realize. Just as I was led to NYTS, 
a seminary that expanded my horizons and widened my perspectives, I was led to become 
a part of three church congregations in the past few years—Olivet Presbyterian Church in 
Staten Island, Princes Bay Reformed Church, also Staten Island, and the United 
Methodist Church of the Village (COTV), Manhattan. I had hoped that these would be a 
part of this project, in ways that I envisioned to be both grand and small at the same time. 
All these churches have, as part of their essential ministries, direct inclusion of people 
who are homeless, marginally housed, or poor. 

I had hoped that COTV would be a primary setting for this project. ve been 
there about the same number of years as I’d been at Olivet. COTV was a place that was, 
initially, definitely way out of my comfort zone, due to its holistic mission to the 


homeless, people affected by mentally illness and substance abuse, and its primary goal, 


'8 Adapted from James Finley, “An Illuman Watering Hole Zoom Event,” (unpublished 
presentation, June 18, 2020), https://cac.org/a-mutual-vulnerability-2020-09-16/ (accessed December 15, 
2020). 
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the welcoming of LGBTQ+ population to its general congregation. I was familiar with 
many of these populations in various places where I’d worked as a social worker—but in 
a church? And all at once? This was different. This was new. 

But I stepped into it again, for I knew it was about time to do something different, 
and believe it or not, it soon became comfortable, too. We embraced each other mutually. 
My main involvement was my chaplaincy ministry with the HNN feeding program 
“Hope for our Neighbors in Need.” I served at the Tuesday Food Pantry, as well as at the 
Saturday Soup Kitchen. I initiated a discussion group, called “Coffee, Cookies, and 
Conversation” before the Soup Kitchen opened, and it soon became a favorite activity 
with some of our guests. Though I had a topic for the week, we more often than not 
veered away into something else. Interestingly enough, mainly men attended. They 
supported each other, and gently tolerated people whom they well knew, who had 
emotional or mental health issues. One of my most faithful attendees would tend to 
preach loudly, and often aggressively—adue in part to his drug abuse issues. But everyone 
knew “J” and they would help me calm him down. Another man, “P” would exhibit 
rambling speech, due to hallucinations and delusions, and what he contributed was often 
incoherent to me. But he loved to come to the discussion group and to clean up my room 
for me afterwards. He was someone who was truly “street-homeless,” known to be living 
in Washington Square Park. He looked it, too, yet I can attest to the fact that although he 
may have appeared “scary” or dangerous to some, he was not. 

I had hoped to have COTY and its attendees as a major part of my initial project. 
However, the pandemic stepped in and stopped this portion of my life, abruptly and 


indefinitely, it seems, to date. I have reached out to our guests in several ways during the 


BW 


pandemic, offering weekly conference calls through a free number, as well as providing a 
telephone number for people to call me anytime, for individual talk. These numbers have 
been advertised on posters at both the Soup Kitchen and Food Pantry, but for unknown 
reasons, no one has called in, to date. These services were regularly sought out, when I 
was at COTV in person—conversation, consolation, and prayer. It’s a mystery to me, as 
well as to the program director. 

I know Ill be back there, in person, as soon as I can be. All in good time, in 
God’s time—perhaps a “better than I ‘planned for’ time.” Despite the fact that I cannot be 
with these people now, due to the pandemic, they have influenced and changed my life, 
widened my perspectives, and remain a part of me. 

In a similar way, Princes Bay Reformed Church, in Staten Island, is a church 
primarily focused on ministry to homeless people. It is surprisingly located on the South 
Shore of Staten Island, an area known to be highly conservative in an already 
conservative borough.'? The very simple and antiquated building is set amidst an upper- 
middle class neighborhood. In addition to morning and evening services on Sunday, and 
a mid-week evening service on Wednesday, food is served after each. It is also an 
evening shelter for men daily. I have preached there monthly and shared the meals, until 
the pandemic struck our country. At that time, I lost contact with the shelter, though I 


believe some of its services to the homeless continue. 


'° Daniel C. Kramer and Richard M. Flanagan, Staten Island: Conservative Bastion in a Liberal 
City (Lanham, MD: University Press of America, 2012), 12. 
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Hereafter, then, I will focus on the church congregation where I belong in Staten 
Island Olivet Presbyterian Church, though I’m sure that the people of COTV and those of 
Princes Bay will appear in my work, in obvious or subtle ways. 

Where I Am: Olivet Presbyterian Church: Before Covid 

Olivet Presbyterian Church is located very close to my home, actually within 
walking distance. Yet I knew nothing about it until about three years ago. When I started 
searching for a different denomination to belong in 2008, I never even knew to explore 
there. 

Olivet has many draws for me—the Sunday congregation with its freeing liturgy, 
their Small Faith group meetings, its multiethnic composition, and most of all, its social 
ministry. When I “tried” it out, several Sundays, I enjoyed the service and the leadership 
of the female pastor at that time. Her sermons, biblically based, related directly to 
present-day issues and I appreciated that, having had more conservative leaders in former 
churches. In time, I asked her to be a part of my Site Team for this project, and she 
willingly agreed. 

To write up as complete a history of Olivet as I could, I interviewed her—Rev. 
Melodee Bottari, as well as its former pastor, Rev. Lee McCallum. A long-time, senior 
member of the congregation was also to be a part of the interview process. However, her 
lack of facility with Zoom conferences prevented her involvement as she had planned. 

Olivet Presbyterian Church was founded between the years of 1913-1916, as an 
offshoot of Calvary Presbyterian Church, also in Staten Island, to serve the needs of the 
growing Italian community. Both churches are located on the North Shore of Staten 
Island. It was first called Calvary Italian Chapel, and its church was built in West New 


Brighton in 1916. Rev. Joseph DeRogatis was its founder as well as its first pastor, 
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serving from 1913-1958. He was able to minister to both the Italian and English-speaking 
community, and the congregation grew quickly. As a social worker, he was able to take 
care of a multitude of the needs of the immigrant population in the area. 

In 1956, Rev. DeRogatis and the congregation was able to purchase an entire 
block of land, still owned by the church to this day. He remained as pastor until 1958, 
having served for a total of forty-five years. However, the church building on the land he 
bought did not have the ground breaking for its current church until 1968 and was 
finished by 1970. 

From 1959-1962, Rev. Dominic DiToro served as pastor, the shortest term in the 
history of the church. Rev. Winifred Hall followed, serving 1963-1970. The search for 
the next pastor took two years, a process which I have found to be more common in 
recent times, in the various denominations I’ve encountered. It was in 1972 that Rev. Lee 
McCallum was appointed, and he served there until 2007. He was followed by Pastor 
Ruth Bolling, who served until 2010, when Rev. Melodee Bottari, a recent graduate of 
New York Theological Seminary, was appointed. She resigned in 2019, and to date, the 
church search committee has not selected a new candidate to present to the congregation. 

When I joined Olivet in 2017, Rev. Melodee was very active in liturgy, study 
groups, pastoral care, and social outreach to the community. She had been assisted in 
administration of the church by the Elders of the church, the church boards, as well as by 
the many committees, called the Session, designed to meet and fulfill the Mission 
Statement of the church: 


Our Mission at Olivet Presbyterian Church is to welcome all people into 
our diverse family of Christian faith and fellowship, to experience God’s 
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presence in worship and daily living and to share the love of Christ by 
reaching out to those in need.” 


The congregation is located in West Brighton, the north shore of Staten Island, 
and reflects the multi-ethnic and varied socioeconomic mix of the area. The congregation 
is composed of children, their parents, middle-aged people, and a large number of the 
older generation. Though the congregation size in modest, it is regularly attended by 
faithful representation from each of these groups. High school and college age youth also 
are represented, usually accompanying their families and often participating in the 
liturgy. 

Olivet Presbyterian work and ministries are focused on inclusion: 

At Olivet Presbyterian Church, no one is a stranger. Members of our 

church family come from many cultures and places. We are bonded by our 


faith in Jesus Christ and our desire to love God with all our heart, soul, 
mind, and strength — and our neighbors as ourselves.”! 


This includes the LGBTQ+ community, where PRIDE Sunday is celebrated at the 
liturgy. 

There are many active committees, including Social Outreach, Senior Citizens, 
Community Garden, Scholarship Committee, and Prayer Group. Regular events are held 
to encourage people from “inside the church walls” to go “outside into the community.” 
For example, last year, the last day of a local public school was celebrated on the lawn of 
Olivet with an ice cream sundae party, where church volunteers dished out more than 18 


gallons of ice cream. 


2° Olivet Presbyterian Church, “Our Vision: Honoring God, Helping Others,” 
https://olivetcares.org/about-us/mission-and-vision.php (accessed September 4, 2019). 
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*1 Olivet Presbyterian Church, “Building on a Legacy of Caring and Compassion,’ 
https://olivetcares.org/about-us/history-of-olivet._php (accessed September 4, 2019). 
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Olivet Presbyterian focuses heavily on social ministry. Members cook regular 
meals for the Positive Living Dinner at Project Hospitality, the largest social service 
agency in Staten Island that assists the homeless, the marginally housed, and those who 
are living with HIV/AIDs. In addition, Olivet is the only church on Staten Island to offer 
daily overnight respite shelter to unhoused women, also operated in cooperation with 
Project Hospitality. Regular outreach is provided for these women through parties, 
dinners, and gift bags. Another focus of the church is the collection of clothing, as well as 
toiletries and school supplies, for children in the community in need, through a link with 
the Amazing Kids’ Connection ministry.” 

Liturgically, the weekly services are a combination of traditional and 
experimental. While there is a choir which features classical and contemporary music, we 
also have solos from the young people in the church and periodic occasions of liturgical 
dance, depending on the message of the day. Communion is held once a month. 
Congregants take part in each week’s liturgy, through participation in each part of the 
service. 

The weekly sermons, both to the children (who then attend Bible classes in 
another room) and to the adults, are thought-provoking and challenging. They are 
relevant and reflective as to what is going on in our world today, well-based on scriptural 
research and exegesis. The pastor is not afraid to speak to current issues, but is sensitive 


in her understanding that the congregation is composed of many people who have 


2? Virginia N. Sherry, “Rev. Mary Hansen: Helping Needy Children Find Their Way,” silive.com, 
Oct 17, 2010, https://www.silive.com/women-of- 
achievement/2010/10/rev_mary_hansen_helping_needy_children_find_their_way.html (accessed 
September 4, 2019). 
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different views. Staten Island is the most conservative borough of New York City, yet 
Olivet Presbyterian is located on its North Shore, which is known to be the most liberal 
area. 

The church setting is simple, with modest displays of flowers and banners. The 
church pews are fixed to the floor; however, it is obvious from their positioning that they 
were moved over the recent years to be angled towards each other, with a center aisle in- 
between. This makes the atmosphere and liturgies more conducive to the friendly 
personality of the place. 

I would like to conclude this part with Olivet’s focus on welcome. The title of my 
original project, “The Stranger, The Other” is immediately addressed when you walk into 
this Olivet. The church sexton anticipates your walk up the path, opening the door 
immediately and greeting each person with a broad smile, without fail. A male or female 
greeter continues the welcome, by shaking your hand, and offering a bulletin. People are 
chatting, standing in the pews or aisles, as is the pastor. In fact, the pastor mixes well 
with the congregants because she rarely wears “church attire.” She is appropriately 
dressed, but not in a way that would separate her from the community. 

The sharing of the peace is a widespread and uniting activity. The intentions come 
from both the congregants and the pastor—giving witness to the fact that people are well- 
known, including the shut-ins, and those who are present weekly, but may be absent due 
to illness or personal situations. These characteristics of Olivet all combine to make the 
experience unique for me, for in many of my former church experiences, the key 


ingredients of many settings were formality, quiet, silent meditation, and a reticence 
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about shaking hands. While these qualities may be good for some people, they definitely 
were not good for me, which is why I am a congregant at Olivet. 
Olivet during the Pastorate of Rev. Lee McCallum 

As a member of Olivet only recently, I had never met Rev. Lee. I had heard about 
him from many congregants, someone well-loved and held in high esteem. What were the 
chances of interviewing him, I had thought? So, I limited myself to interviewing Pastor 
Melodee, reviewing the church history booklet, and perhaps talking to a long-standing 
member. Little did I know that the Covid pandemic would have such unexpected results. 

For many years, I’ve belonged to a weekly Interfaith group that meets Tuesday 
mornings in Staten Island. It’s composed of religious leaders from Christian, Muslim, 
Jewish, and non-denominational faiths. We’d meet in each other’s homes, or in a local 
diner. Over the years, way before I joined, there were many different members, some of 
whom left the group when they moved from Staten Island, or retired from their posts. 

When Covid struck, we needed each other more than ever. We continued to meet 
on Zoom, and former members could now rejoin. This was an unexpected delight and 
enrichment for our group, though caused by such a terrible crisis. This is how I met 
Pastor Lee, one of the group’s original founders. I must admit I was a bit in awe—having 
heard so much about him. Yet, weekly, as we all shared our hopes, challenges, and 
struggles, I came to know him as a wise, and approachable peer. 

I asked him if I could interview him for my project and he readily agreed. We met 
on Skype and talked for about ninety minutes. In addition to the history of Olivet, which 
has already been mentioned, he gave me his unique perspectives. So, with his permission, 


I’ve included his story here. 
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When Pastor Lee came to Olivet, in 1972, it was only his second call. He wanted 
to minister in a church that had an urban setting, with a multicultural composition. 
Though Olivet in 1972 did not yet have this diversity, the Session shared his commitment 
to embracing the demographic changes in its community and becoming a more 
multicultural place of worship. When Pastor Lee did arrive, most congregants were 
Italian, with a few African-Americans and a few assorted European-Anglos. However, 
the surrounding area was changing. In the early to mid-seventies, many African- 
American and Central American families were moving into the neighborhood. Pastor Lee 
was given, in his own words, “carte blanche” to reach out to the community to welcome 
new members. During this same period, needing to meet mortgage payments on the 
church property, he and the congregation agreed to open “Joseph House” next door to the 
church, offering affordable senior housing in the area. This was also responsive to the 
changing age demographics of some of the faithful congregants, and to this day, there is a 
long waiting list for admission to it. However, not all of the community surrounding 
Joseph House welcomed a six-story building, and so, Olivet and Pastor Lee had a fight on 
their hands.”3 St. Vincent’s Hospital (now Richmond University Medical Center) united 
with Olivet and teamed up to facilitate the endeavor. Pastor Lee reported that both he and 
the church members were proud that they were not focused simply on dollar signs, but 
rather on people’s actual needs. 

Another passion of Pastor Lee was working with youth. This had been the focus 


of his first, and only other, ministry assignment in Buffalo, NY. Near Olivet was located 


°3 Tt appears that, though unspoken aloud, some of these objections had to do with the potential 
racial composition of Joseph House. 
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a local NYC Housing Project, called the West Brighten Houses. He started a very active 
youth sports team, especially a basketball team, composed of young people from both the 
housing projects and the congregation. At its peak, this team went further in city ranking 
than any other team from Staten Island. This team, besides being an outlet for the youth, 
became Pastor Lee’s entrée into the WB Houses. He was encouraged in his outreach by 
the congregation, and church membership grew. Though he did not favor talking about 
“numbers,” when I asked, he did say that he had a regular Sunday attendance of 100-125 
people. At its peak, as many as 350 people attended services and programs. Youth 
ministry was active too; in addition to sports, retreats were held regularly and they were 
an integral part of weekly services. 

Pastor Lee summed up his time at Olivet by saying that it was all about “Ministry 
and Mission.” I believe he’s happy to know that this remains true, to the present day. 

Before I conclude this section, though, I’d like to include a few other things 
Pastor Lee was doing during his thirty-five years on Staten Island. Why? Because to this 
day, I see that the work he began or was involved in remains here in large part; I have 
seen present-day members, even young members who may not remember him well, 
carrying out things he started when here. 

An outgrowth of his community work was a group he founded, “Neighborhood 
Housing Services” (NHS) which still exists today. Located in the same community, it 
was designed to help first-time home owners find affordable homes, work out financing, 
and secure mortgages. In the decade of the 1970s, this neighborhood was in transition and 
secure housing was a major concern and priority. NHS provided loans, assisted with 


home repairs, and guided people to good builders and skilled craftspeople. 
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Pastor Lee was a founding board member and chairperson of the Community 
Agency for Senior Citizens (CASC), a major social service agency for seniors on Staten 
Island. I have worked with that agency myself over the years, but had not known of his 
involvement. Pastor Lee led several interfaith and ecumenical groups for years, including 
the Staten Island Council of Churches and the NW Community Church Organization. 
The Tuesday morning interfaith group, to which I now belong, was begun by him and a 
few other faith leaders in the late 1970s. Social activism motivated their work—in their 
discussion, they would assess: “What sort of things should we be engaging in now?” 
They became political—helping a family from El Salvador, protesting at the South 
African embassy, which resulted in his first arrest, and staging a visible response to the 
murder of four nuns, along with Archbishop Romero. He worked with the group to reach 
out to Muslim faith leaders after 9/11/01, to offer healing and friendship after they were 
ostracized in our local community. 

In the 1980s, he worked to assist with the formation of Project Hospitality (PH), 
the major social service agency to work with the homeless on Staten Island. He was 
involved in getting the first church overnight women’s shelter started, despite some push- 
back from the congregation. It was started in 2002, and exists to this day. It is interesting 
to note that this group today has been a great source of outreach, with its interactions at 
dinners, food delivery, and gift bags. Today there is also a community garden, dedicated 
to growing food for the PH agency in general, as well as the local community. It is also 
interesting for me to realize that in a different church, near Staten Island, in the early 
1980s, my husband and I were also working from a church less than a mile away to assist 


PH, though I never met Pastor Lee. 
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Olivet and the Covid Pandemic 

Why are these details, the congregation timeline and Pastor Lee’s story, important 
to include in my present work? For one, I think it’s significant to note that several times, 
pastors served at Olivet for many years. Arguments can be made on both sides for long- 
standing pastors. However, the church had a great stability during many of the years 
cited, especially with Revs. DeRogatis and McCallum, the longest full-term pastors. Not 
that the terms were easy nor without conflict, I’m sure. In contrast, I personally witnessed 
that when Rev. Bottari left abruptly, the church congregation felt “shook up.” People felt 
a little lost for a while until a sense of balance could be regained. Gradually, in time, 
things settled down, and substitute pastors were called in on a rotating basis to celebrate 
Sunday services. The elders and committees, as well as the long-time secretary, held 
everything together; activities resumed and flourished. 

Proof of this rock-solid foundation has not been more evident than when the 
Covid pandemic struck. A few weeks went by when no services or meetings were held. 
Then, everything resumed, but in new and original, flexible ways. Sunday services are 
now held by telephone conference call, while weekly committee meetings are held on 
Zoom. In time, Zoom has also been used for virtual coffee hours, Family Game 
occasions, and Karaoke Nights, to name a few. 

Especially significant to me, and I’m sure to Pastor Lee, is that one of the very 
first things decided by the Olivet session was that the PH shelter women could still come 
to the church every night. There was debate—some felt it was unsafe, and that Covid 
would spread unchecked. However, it was determined that since the building will not be 
open for anything other than the shelter, and that social distancing could be put into 


practice, the women could stay. As one member of the Social Justice committee said, 
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“These women still have to sleep somewhere. Why not here?” PH cares for cleaning the 
facility while deep-cleaning of the church will be done when it does finally re-open. This 
decision sends out a clear message—”We will not abandon those in greatest need, no 
matter what our circumstances or theirs.” 

Conclusion 

The history of Olivet, combined with the fact that we have no pastor right now, 
the presence of the pandemics of Covid and racism in our society, have set the stage for 
“Where I Am Now.” All that came before me—all the work of the good pastors and 
people—has made Olivet into a church that is a fertile ground for Christian activism and 
change. I stumbled upon it accidentally—but you, dear reader, know me by now. I realize 
it has not been accidental at all. 

For example, Pastor Melodee’s absence has been difficult for the people, 
especially at this time when we need the comfort and leadership of a pastoral presence. 
She and I had become friends and allies; she fully supported my DMin work. In addition, 
she introduced me to the Session, gave me an opportunity to explain my project, and with 
their approval, granted me “the okay” to use Olivet as the setting for my project. She 
allowed me to preach on occasion, too, a fairly new experience for me. Then, before I 
could catch my breath and get started, it seems, she was gone. 

Now, I have been needed and welcomed more than ever by the people of Olivet. I 
preach regularly and design the Sunday services I lead with fellow church members. I’ve 
been able to lead Zoom Book/Bible studies, which have become an integral part of my 
project. When I scaled back my expectations of actually working directly with people— 
the homeless people at COTV, the shelter women at Olivet—I realized a new goal that I 


could implement: working to raise the awareness of people on issues of racism and 
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homelessness. It has been a wonderful experience, one in which I learn as much as I 
impart. More is to come at Olivet; I have more steps planned there, in both my sermons 
and studies. I am grateful the people are flexible and open to these opportunities, and to 
all that has gone on at Olivet, way before I got there. Seeds have long been planted by 
people I never knew. Some now are blooming annuals. Others are consistent perennials. I 
am reaping the rewards of a bountiful harvest, and once my formal project is done, I hope 
that I will be able to continue my ministry at Olivet, and beyond. 

Recently, a professor noted that we who minister in churches always say that we 
“want to get outside the four walls” to meet people where they are at. Her point was that 
now is that time. I agree with her. Now has been that time—our church has been closed 
since March, and does not plan to reopen until the vaccines are ready. We have had to 
close the “fours walls” and become more creative in our approaches to reach people. I am 
glad to say that this is already happening, on a large scale. It will be good to be together 
again in the not-so-distant future, I hope. But we have been profoundly changed, and 


many of those changes have been positive. 
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CHAPTER 4 
THE HISTORICAL AND SOCIAL CONTEXT FOR HOMELESSNESS AND 
RACISM 


Introduction 


What has been the history and impact of racism and homelessness in our country, 

particularly in New York City? 
When I was hungry, when I was thirsty... 
When I was homeless, 
When I was Black. 
When I was homeless and Black, 
When I was homeless because I was Black. 

Therein lies the premise of my paper and my project. Matthew 25 is my 
motivation for my project. I add here my own addition to Jesus’s words as presented in 
the Bible. 

In this time, when so many are aware of the word “pandemic,” there have been 
two other pandemics in our country for hundreds of years. These pandemics are not 
popular—we don’t wear external masks on our face to deal with them, but we do wear 
internal masks on our eyes, our minds, and our hearts. We turn the other way; we do not 
want to acknowledge either because they are uncomfortable realities. 

Racism is one such problem of pandemic proportions in the United States. 
Homelessness is the other problem of pandemic proportions in the United States. These 


facts are known; these facts are obvious, to those who are willing to see. In this chapter, I 
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would like to examine the intersection between the two, in New York City, and in my 
community of Staten Island, NY. It is my assertion that these two social crises are related, 
moreover interrelated, and have been since the coming of the Europeans to New York 
and to Staten Island in the 17" century. 

The goal of my project is to raise awareness and to educate others about each of 
these pandemics in my own church community. 

Indeed, this is not a new goal. In 1829, David Walker, a Black man who was free 
because his mother was free, though his father was a slave, wrote the following to raise 
the awareness of fellow Black peers: 


But against all accusations which may or can be preferred against me, I 
appeal to Heaven for my motive in writing—who knows that my object is, 
if possible, to awaken in the breasts of my afflicted, degraded and 
slumbering brethren, a spirit of inquiry and investigation respecting our 


Homeless people in 2020 also seek to raise people’s awareness of their own situations: 


I am afraid that when people make sweeping assumptions about homeless 
people, these kinds of accusations will increase. This could have serious 
consequences for people like me who are on parole and just trying to stay 
out of trouble. 


The Department of Homeless Services moved us from shelters into hotels 
to keep us safe from COVID-19. I know the risks of the virus firsthand. A 
few weeks ago, I tested positive for COVID-19 even though I had no 
symptoms. I was sent to a specific isolation hotel, and then when it was 
safe, I returned to the Lucerne.» 


4 David Walker and Peter P. Hinks, David Walker’s Appeal to the Coloured Citizens of the World 
(University Park: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2000), 4-5. 


°5 Larry Thomas, “The Community Treats Us Like We Are Criminals,’ Says Homeless Man NYC 
Placed In Luxury Upper West Side Hotel,” New York Daily News, Opinion, September 10, 2020, 
https://www.nydailynews.com/opinion/ny-oped-i-was-ousted-from-that-uws-hotel-20200910- 
3dsyumy3y5fjtgdpofkmb5txki-story.html (accessed 12/6/20). 
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Also, my purpose, as demonstrated in this chapter, is to offer an expanded 
definition of homelessness that will include people who have been marginalized due to 
their race. First, it is necessary to look at some definitions of each term. Briefly and for 
sake of clarity, I will initially divide this question into two parts, then draw some 
conclusions about the intersection of the two issues in the final part. 

Racism 
When I was Black ... 


Between 1525 and 1866, 12.5 million people were kidnapped from Africa 
and sent to the Americas through the transatlantic slave trade.”° 


Since the nation’s founding, African Americans repeatedly have been 

controlled through institutions such as slavery and Jim Crow, which 

appear to die, but then are reborn in new form, tailored to the needs and 

constraints of the time.”’ 

In my own time, I have seen “Stop and Frisk,” voter limitations and 
gerrymandering, houses burned, police brutality, unjust mass incarceration (a not-so- 
subtle form of 21“ century slavery), and a refusal of many white people to believe that 


“Black Lives Matter.” Eric Garner was killed in my own community, yet his cries of “I 


Can’t Breathe” echo throughout our country to this day.** Ten city housing projects exist 


6 Meilan Solly, “158 Resources to Understand Racism in America,” smithsonianmag.com, June 4, 
2020, https://www.smithsonianmag.com/history/158-resources-understanding-systemic-racism-america- 
180975029/#sectionOne (accessed December 15, 2020). 


27 Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow: Mass Incarceration in the Age of Colorblindness 
(New York: New Press, 2020), 21. 
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in Staten Island, mainly in the poorer sections of Staten Island, in various stages of 
disrepair and lack of safety standards.” 

We “know” these things exist, and we allow them to continue. Right this moment, 
in 2020, our election of a new president is being threatened by restrictions placed on the 
United States Postal Service. These will most negatively impact communities where 
people of color reside. Right at the moment of this writing, the current Vice President of 
these United States says, at the Republican National Convention, “The American people 
know we don’t have to choose between supporting law enforcement, and standing with 


African American neighbors to improve the quality of life in our cities and towns.” 


What does he mean by his words? That “we” and “our African-American neighbors” are 
different entities, strange creatures? Does he know he is casting an “us and them” 
mentality? Is it deliberate, or is it inborn, a blind spot inherent to his own make-up? 


Right at this moment, we need to ponder these questions, and wonder. 


*k 


Honey, de white man is de ruler of everything as fur as Ah have been able tuh find 
out. Maybe it’s someplace off in de ocean where de black man is in power, but we 
don’t know nothin’ but what we see. So de white man lay down his load and tell 
de nigger man tuh pick it up... You know, honey, us colored folks is branches 
without roots...>! 

ES 


So, what do we mean by race? 


1. Race is a made-up social construct, and not an actual biological fact. 


° Office of the New York State Controller, “An Economic Snapshot of Staten Island,” Report 7- 
2019, September 2018, 7, 
https://nysl.ptfs.com/awweb/pdfopener?sid=7EEE9A A9DF249563B 1 A89B634823A 24B&did=134126&fl 
=%2FLibrary | %2Fpdf%2F 1055659348 pdf (accessed December 15, 2020). 
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2. Race designations have changed over time. Some groups that are 
considered “white” in the United States today were considered 
“nonwhite” in previous eras, in U.S. Census data and in mass media 
and popular culture (for example, Irish, Italian and Jewish people). 


“No one was white before he/she came to America,” > James Baldwin said. 
Robin DeAngelo writes: 
The belief of race as a biological construct makes it easy to believe that 


many of the divisions we see in our society are natural. But race, like 
gender, is socially constructed.*4 


Ethnicity: 

DeAngelo goes on to explain that the biological differences were a product of 
geographical location, something I can attest to informally in my own family of origin. 
Everyone came from Ireland, England, France, or Germany. Of course, we are light- 
skinned with light eyes and hair. Racism came about as a result of both power and 
economics. When Europeans came to the United States, they needed cheap labor to work 
the vast areas of land they found. First, though, they had to exert their power over the 
indigenous people who were living here, taking away lands both by force and also, as a 
side effect, disease that they brought here with them. 

Isabel Wilkerson, a Pulitzer Prize winning African-American journalist and 
author, writes in her new book, Caste: 


It was in the making of the New World that Europeans became white, 
Africans black, and everyone else yellow, red, or brown...that humans 


3? Racial Equity Tools, “Race, Ethnicity and Indigeneity,” 
https://webcache. googleusercontent.com/search?q=cache:SLVvywLg3hgJ:https://www.racialequitytools.or 
g/plan/change-process/race-ethnicity-and-indigeneity 1+&cd=1&hl=en&ct=clnk&gl=us. The original 
website is no longer available at 
https://www.racialequitytools.org/resourcefiles/RET_Glossary_Updated_October_2019_.pdf (accessed 
December 15, 2020). 
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were set apart on the basis of what they looked like, identified solely in 
contrast to one another, and ranked to form a caste system based on a new 
concept called race. It was in the process of ranking that we were all cast 
into assigned roles to meet the needs of the larger production. None of us 
are ourselves.*° 


According to Ta-Nehisi Coates, an African-American journalist and prolific 
author on issues of racism and white supremacy: 

Americans believe in the reality of “race” as a defined, indubitable feature 

of the natural world. Racism—the need to ascribe bone-deep features to 

people and then humiliate, reduce, and destroy them...in this way, racism 

is rendered as the innocent daughter of Mother Nature...But race is the 

child of racism, not the father.*° 

In Appendix I, I have shared a PowerPoint presentation that I created for the 
Black Lives Matter class that I audited in the fall semester of 2020, based on Caste. It 
shows the insidious nature of racism and the caste system—and what it has done to Black 
people in our country, in particular. 
What is racism? 

According to Ibram Kendi: 

Racism is a marriage of racist policies and racist ideas that produces and 

normalizes racial inequities... We have to define them separately to 

understand why they are married and why they interact so well together. 

In fact, let’s take one step back and consider the definition of another 

important phrase: racial inequity. Racial inequity is when two or more 

racial groups are not standing on approximately equal footing.*’ 

Kendi continues by saying that a racist is someone “who is supporting a racist 


policy through their actions or inaction or expressing a racist idea,” as opposed to an 


antiracist, someone “who is supporting an antiracist policy through their actions or 


35 Wilkerson, Caste, 53. 
3° Ta-Nehisi Coates, Between the World and Me (New York: Spiegel and Grau, 2015), 7. 
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expressing an antiracist idea.”** Note that being either one involves some type of 
“participation”: inaction implies consent when applied to racism; action can either be 
complicit with racism or complicit with anti-racism. 

So now that we have some definitions before us to work with, how has racism 
been perpetuated? 

The concept of race is a relatively recent development...Here in America, 

the idea of race emerged as a means of reconciling chattel slavery—as 


well as the extermination of American Indians—with the ideals of 
freedom preached by whites in the new country.* 


In 1848, John C. Calhoun of South Carolina asserted that this was the government 
of the white man—that the United States was to be a white country. In 1857, Oregon 
wrote in its constitution, “No negro, Chinaman, or mulatto shall have the right of 
suffrage.” Also, in 1857, the infamous Dred Scott decision ruled that “no person of 
African descent could ever become a citizen of the United States,” because they were 
inferior and unfit to socialize with white people.” 

If people are considered to be inferior, simply by the color of their skin, then it 
follows that there will be differences in their income, employment, schools, 
opportunities, and housing, just to name a few. In my discussions with people, and in my 
research, I often have heard the word “systemic” thrown about—systemic racism—and in 
fact, systemic homelessness, our later discussion. Let me admit, this was a new word for 
me—often, I believed people mistakenly substituted it for the word systematic. Are these 


words the same—or different? This is what I found: 


38 Thid., 22. 
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Systemic: A systemic problem or change is a basic one, experienced by 

the whole of an organization or a country and not just particular parts of 

i 

Systematic: according to an agreed set of methods or organized plan.” 

Upon examination, both of these apply to racism, though the second appears to be 
more diabolical, insidious, and ominous, as it implies being set upon achieving specific 
objectives—namely, to deliberately separate a particular group of people and denigrate 
them from the rest of the privileged society. Can the word “systematic” imply the 
planned extermination of a race, much as Hitler set to do in Germany, for example? 

The Nazis needed no one to teach them how to hate. But what they did 

was they sent researchers to study America’s Jim Crow laws. They 

actually sent researchers to America to study how Americans had 

subjugated African Americans, what would be considered the 

subordinated caste. And they actually debated and consulted American 

law as they were devising the Nuremberg Laws...as they were looking at 

those laws in the United States. 

To read this is chilling—the Nazis looked to our country as their model for the 
eventual Holocaust—and murder—of six million Jews? Can this be possible? Someone 
reading this, right now, may be shaking her head at my naivety and incredulity. She 


might ask: 


How long, Regina, have Black people been enslaved in the United States? 


Since 1619, I say. But they were freed by Lincoln in the Emancipation 
Proclamation in 1863. And what about Juneteenth? June 19, 1865. 


41 Cambridge Dictionary Online, s.v. “systemic,” 
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Yes, both those things are true, Regina. But think, Regina, think. Were public 
bathrooms open to all? Restaurants open to all in the 20" century? In 1956, the 
year you were born? 


That’s true, they weren’t open, I reply. But still, we’re way different than Nazi 
Germany. 


Are Black men more likely than not to get shot by the police in the 21" century? 
Does Jim Crow live today? Really? Don’t you refer to “Black lack 
neighborhoods” in Staten Island? You know where they are. 


But we have Black neighbors, I protest, and we get along well. 


So, you are happy a Black family lives next door? C’mon, Regina, the first Black 
family—and you've lived there since 1984? Really? 


You’re right, I mumble. I do make sure my doors are locked when driving 
through certain neighborhoods. I do feel more uneasy around certain people, I 
guess. 


One more thing, Regina...when was the first time you’ve ever been a minority? In 
2015, you say, when you were 59 years old, and entered NYTS? And you felt 
outside, excluded? Maybe now you can walk in my shoes, a little. 


Can you Still really be that naive and innocent, about Hitler and the Nazis?“ 

W.E.B DuBois perhaps inspired Kendi when he wrote, back in 1906—that racism 
is not anew phenomenon.®* He said, “...it is an index of social condition.’ Indeed, this 
is where systemic racism comes in—for systemic racism affects the “whole” of society, 
for good or for bad. Indeed, systematic and systemic it was—for Black people were not 
allowed to move into better, healthier neighborhoods; their health care options were not 
allowed in white-only hospitals, with white-only physicians. It impacted their education, 


employment, their futures, their aspirations. 


4 A conversation between myself and I. 
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Consider housing issues for people of color, which contribute to these health 
issues. Due to discrimination, homelessness and overcrowding plagued newly freed 
slaves. In Washington, D.C., the demographics of the people who “lived in the alleys” 
behind the row houses changed drastically in the late 19" century. In 1858, 65% of these 
dwellers were white. A few short years later, in 1871, 81% of these dwellers were Black, 
poor, unskilled, or service laborers.*’ It is important to note here, however, that when 
these residents were labeled “unskilled,” was this fact, or a fiction created by job 
discrimination? 

“Tuberculosis is the family skeleton, the ever-haunting dread,” Charles 


Frederick Weller wrote in 1909 about the Black families who lived in the 
alleys behind row houses in Washington, D.C.* 


By the early 20" century, laws restricted the movement of people of color to 
places where they may have had a better chance to live in roomier, cleaner surroundings. 
In 1911, Baltimore law deemed it “illegal for blacks to move into neighborhoods where 
the more than half of the residents were white.”’? White flight was rampant in Northern 
cities by the 1920s, and house bombings were common, for example, in Chicago, where 
“a black home was bombed every month between 1917 and 1921.’”°° And in the 1940s, 
in San Mateo, CA, public records have recently been found which state that “no persons 


other than members of the Caucasian or White race shall be permitted to occupy any 


47 James Borchert, “Alley Life in Washington: An Analysis of 600 Photographs,” Records of the 
Columbia Historical Society, Washington, D.C. 49 (1973): 244-59, 245, 
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portion of said property, other than as domestics in the employ of the occupants of the 
premises.””>! 

Does it seem that housing discrimination is a thing of the past, a historical 
embarrassment finally erased by the Civil Rights movement of the 1960s? Unfortunately, 
and resoundingly, the answer is “No!” I mentioned earlier my own secondary trauma 
during the 1970s, when the home of a high school classmate was burned to the ground 
before she and her family ever had a chance to move in. To this day, hate crimes abound 
when people “step outside the areas they belong in.” Just last night, I heard on my local 
news that a young man of color, an immigrant on Staten Island, was the target of a 
violent hate crime. He was attacked by a neighbor with a bat because of his racial 
origins—and suffered a battered head and broken bones.>? 

The Fair Housing Act of 1968 was a start in the right direction and strengthened 
with the Affirmatively Furthering Fair Housing Rule in 2015, promulgated by the Obama 
administration. However, “it followed the all-too-familiar pattern of expanding 
opportunity more in paper than in practice.* 


Racial segregation in housing proved hard to police and easy to uphold, 
through discrimination in lending and real estate practices as well as 


5! Richard Rothstein, “The Black Lives Next Door,” nytimes.com, August 14, 2020, 
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through race-neutral guises, like zoning laws that made it illegal to build 
affordable housing.™* 


Whether or not this action by the Obama administration had any successes or not, 
President Trump, in July of this year, revoked it. We don’t need to look far to find 
evidence. Unfair housing on Long Island was reported in a Long Island Metrofocus 
Newsday story, released in 2019. Reporters conducted a three-year study to determine 
how both Black and white potential homebuyers were treated by real-estate agents in 
their search: 


In one of the most concentrated investigations of discrimination by real 
estate agents in the half century since enactment of America’s landmark 
fair housing law, Newsday found evidence of widespread separate and 
unequal treatment of minority potential homebuyers and minority 
communities on Long Island. The three-year probe strongly indicates that 
house hunting in one of the nation’s most segregated suburbs poses 
substantial risks of discrimination, with black buyers chancing 
disadvantages almost half the time they enlist brokers.* 


In my home community of Staten Island, the “Staten Island Advance” newspaper 
reported in a page one article: “Discrimination against Black renters alleged.’ It is 
alleged that a broker of 


Village Realty of Staten Island Ltd. in Great Kills allegedly discriminated 
on the basis of race or color by treating African-Americans who visit...to 
inquire about available rental units differently and less favorably than 
similarly situated white persons. ..°” 
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This is not unique to these two communities. A quick Google search will show 
similar reports in newspapers around the country—Boston Globe, The Seattle Times, The 
Chicago Times, and The Washington Post. And it does not appear this will change soon. 
Under the leadership of President Trump, fair and affordable housing has 
continued/worsened to be an issue of segregation in the guise of protecting and 
preserving the American dream—the American suburbs.** 

However, it is essential to note here the real point of the article I’ve cited twice, 
by sociologist Matthew Desmond. He asks in his conclusion of white, comfortable 
liberals: 

But the more probing question when it comes to dismantling structural 

racism is: Who are we? Until while liberals strive to expand opportunity 

for all families and stop hoarding it for themselves—until they let go of 

the fantasy that inequality can be addressed without sharing—their 

denouncements of Trump’s race-baiting will ring hollow. A new occupant 

in the White House is not needed to “affirmatively further fair housing” in 

the suburbs and beyond. Progressive communities can take action now. 

Their consistent failure to do so raises the question of whether they really 


believe in expanding opportunity and promoting racial justice—or whether 
it’s just all talk and tweets.°? 


I consider myself one of these white liberals. I must examine myself for this 
answer. Is it real for me—or do I fear full integration and equality effects on my children, 
on my grandson? God help me to answer this in my mind and heart honestly and 


correctly. 


38 Desmond, 15. 
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I must re-emphasize here: Is it any surprise that the Nazis looked to our own 
treatment of Black people as models for their own systematic plan to destroy the Jewish 
race? 

The Black population was forced to live in subsistent and compromised housing, 
in neighborhoods where access to appropriate healthcare, proper sanitation, and healthy 
food access was non-existent. As a natural consequence, children, adults, and the elderly 
died at higher rates than their white counterparts. There was even some fear that due to 
such high rates of tuberculosis in Black communities, as well as the Spanish flu 
pandemic, that the “gradual extinction” of Black people was almost certain to occur. 

The consequences of racism have been devastating, right up to the present day. 
Consider our current health crisis in America. Within my own small circle of friends 
whom I’ve kept in contact with during this corona virus pandemic, it is only my two 
girlfriends of color who suffered from the virus. One, with two other members of her 
immediate family, was sick for several months. The other—she, her husband, four sons, a 
daughter, and infant grandchild all suffered from it. I cannot say the same about any close 
white friends I have. I’m happy to report that they all survived, but it does make me 
wonder, why did they get it, and not similar white people in my life? However, I’m not 
alone. “About a quarter of black adults (27%) say they personally know someone who 


has been hospitalized or died due to having the coronavirus. By comparison, about one- 
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in-ten white (13%) and Hispanic (13%) adults say they know someone who has been so 
seriously affected by the virus.”’*! 
I do not need to look far to find out why this is so: 


Data eventually revealed that the pattern was nationwide. Black people 
were three times more likely than white people to contract the coronavirus, 
six times more likely to be hospitalized as a result and twice as likely to 
die of Covid-19. The gap in Black and white infections has become part of 
a conversation this year about how deeply racism is embedded in the day- 
to-day lives of Black people. “An epidemic shows in a short period of time 
what’s been going on for hundreds of years,” said David Ansell, who 
directs community health equity at Rush University Medical Center in 
Chicago. What’s been going on for hundreds of years is the systematic 
neglect of Black Americans’ health. In 2018, Black people died at higher 
age-adjusted rates than white people from nine of the top 15 causes of 
death.” 


Pregnant women of color, as well as their children, are also a casualty of this 
health crisis. In the United States, 


Black women are three to four times more likely to die of childbirth- 
related causes than white women. In New York City, however, Black 
women are eight to 12 times more likely to die. Black infants in the city 
are also three times more likely to die than white newborns — a gap that is 
nearly 50 percent greater than the national average. Researchers say most 
of these deaths are preventable.” 


Need I say more about racism in our country? Yet there is one more aspect I 
would like to conclude this section with—racism in our churches. Whether consciously 
or unconsciously, racism has been perpetuated by the Christian churches. “In the 


emerging race-based American identity, it was important to associate Jesus with 
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whiteness so that even within the church, Black and indigenous people were reminded of 
their place in the social order.” In contrast, Black theologian James Cone asserted that 
God is Black, that God must be acknowledged as Black, due to God’s identification with 
the marginalized and downtrodden. “There is no place in Black Theology for a colorless 
God in a society when people suffer precisely because of their color...the blackness of 
God means that God has made the oppressed condition his own condition.”’® I will have 
more to say about this later in my paper, yet suffice it for now to say, our call in Matthew 
25 is: 

When I was Black, you embraced me. 


Homelessness 
When I was homeless... 

This topic is very personal for me, though I was never homeless. Perhaps I have 
been, emotionally or spiritually, but right now, I am talking about physically homeless. 

Why? Iam not sure, but homeless people touch my heart and soul, and this call 
from these people is a call to me from God, in their voices. It is not new, but I did not 
always recognize it. 

I am embarrassed now about something that I was a participant in when I was a 
pre-teen. I wrote about this memory in 2004, as a new social worker: 

...aS a young teenager, when I was on the brink of ending my “trick or 

treating” days...it wasn’t too cool to get dressed up, yet my friends and I 


were also not ready to give up the tradition—or the candy. And so we 
borrowed our fathers’ old work clothes—torn dungarees, patched flannel 
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shirts...we’d rub some dark makeup on our faces, mess up our hair, grab a 
bag, and out we’d go, for an afternoon of fun!® 


Fun?! We’d call ourselves “bums” and have some fun?! I cringe now, even as I 
read what I wrote in 2004. And the dark makeup on our faces—was that meant to 
indicate dirt—or something more insidious? 

I soon learned as a social worker with the homeless that homelessness is not a 
funny situation at all; it was not a lifestyle that anyone would choose to “imitate.” I know 
I wasn’t mocking anyone as a teen, because I didn’t know a homeless person, but I had 
seen “hobos” and vagrants depicted on television. All that soon changed for me when I 
began working at Project Hospitality in 1999, a major social service agency on Staten 
Island serves this population. Their mission, since its inception thirty years ago, is 
outreach to the homeless community in Staten Island. They offer various forms of 
assistance, including access to shelter, food, and basic life necessities. ” One of their 
many programs is ferry terminal outreach, in which workers regularly go into the 
terminal and bus ramps, engaging the people by establishing rapport and offering access 
to immediate shelter at a nearby Drop-In Center. They do this job well and with 
regularity. During a Code Blue or Code Red emergency, the need for their services 


increases.°8 
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What may be said about homelessness? We know it is real; we know it is chronic; 
we know it is a pandemic. We need only to travel the subways or walk the streets of New 
York City to see the evidence. People with bags of belongings sprawl wherever they may 
find a space and unspoken permission. People hold signs asking for help, whether food or 
money, or just a cup of coffee. We see the same faces over and over again in the soup 
kitchen where I chaplain. The same people come week after week, sometimes for reasons 
known only to themselves, others with reasons they share in group discussions that I 
guide. However, the glaring question stands before us: “In our city, one of the richest in 
the nation, why should people have to live this way, for whatever reason?” 

As of January 28, 2020, the NYC Department of Homeless Services annual count 
reported 3,588 unsheltered individuals throughout the five boroughs. Currently, this 
number has risen due to the Corona pandemic and its resulting impact on our economy. 
Each week, new faces appear at the soup kitchen, while some former ones have 
disappeared. While the first observation is not surprising, the second is. Where have our 
former soup kitchen guests gone? Are they sheltering in a place—whatever that place is? 
Have they entered shelters? Have they become afraid to travel the distances they used to 
travel in order to eat and socialize? Or have they, very regrettably, died from the virus? 
Many were elderly or in weakened physical state. The fact remains that the pandemic of 
homelessness is only getting worse, and the January 2021 DHS homeless count will 
surely rise dramatically. 

The borough of Staten Island has many social issues that need to be addressed— 
homelessness being a major one. Homeless people are evident immediately to commuters 


and tourists as they exit into the Staten Island ferry boat terminal from Manhattan. 
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Homeless people sit or lay on benches, floors, and bus ramps, in all types of weather and 
temperatures. According to a 2017 report, “as many as 40 homeless men and women 
have been known to sleep overnight in the St. George Terminal, sitting upright in the 
waiting room benches or lying on the floor in the concourse.” The same can be said of 
the Manhattan side of the terminal, at Whitehall Street. 

Until this current pandemic, I’ve been a regular user of the Staten Island Ferry all 
my life. As an informal observer, I’ve noticed that the problem of homelessness in the 
terminal has increased over these years. I would, however, like to recount an experience 
that I had recently enough that provides the backdrop, the motivation, and the urgency for 
this aspect of my project. As soon as the ferry docks in Staten Island, there is a passenger 
“rush” through the terminal, in order to reach your bus on the appropriate ramp before it 
begins its route. I run with the rest of the people—but in my haste one night, looking for a 
garbage can to dispose of my waste, I saw one off to the left, as well as a large trash bag. 
As [hurried over, I realized with dismay that it was not a trash bag by the garbage can, 
but rather a human figure, facing the wall. I hurried away, but since that day, the figure 
“has accompanied me.” I can still see him/her in my mind, and, unfortunately, more and 
more people who are just the same. He/she is anonymous to me, but he/she is a real 
mother/father/daughter/son to someone. That “trash bag” is a person, a creation and child 
of God. 

Now, let me first begin with some definitions, as I did when I was discussing 


Trace: 


6 Anna Sanders, “More Homeless in Staten Island Ferry Terminals,” silive.com, January 3, 2019, 
https://www.silive.com/news/2017/02/staten_island_ferry_homeless.html (accessed September 4, 2019). 
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Our position is that homelessness should be defined as...living in a place 

of habitation (during the reference period) that is below a minimum 

adequacy standard; and...lacking access to adequate housing.” 

This helps me to understand the living situation of the people whom I encounter at 
COTV soup kitchen. While many people do sleep on benches, in subways, at the Staten 
Island ferry terminal, in Washington and Madison Square parks, I encounter many who 
say they have an apartment. I inwardly “kinda” scratch my head and wonder, “But why 
do they look so poorly clad? Unkempt? Why would they come here to eat, if they have 
their own place?” 

ETHOS describes homelessness on a scaled basis, listing 13 conditions in order, 
from “people living rough” to “people living in extreme overcrowding.”’! Particular to 
this country, 

The US Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) and most 

US-based researchers use conditions 1, 2, and 3 (“people living rough,” 

“people in emergency accommodation,” and “people in accommodation 

for the homeless”) while most other developed countries add more 

conditions, especially conditions 8 (“people living in insecure 

accommodation’’) and 11(‘“people living in temporary/non-conventional 

structures).” 

My naiveté has reared its head again. It’s because their home conditions are 
substandard! They may have an inside place to rest their head, but what does it look like? 


Is there a working stove, hot plate, refrigerator? Is it heated, or cooled? Is it sanitary and 


safe? Marginal housing? Significant in the definition above are the words “below 


7 Kate Amore, Michael Baker, and Philippa Howden-Chapman, “The ETHOS Definition and 
Classification of Homelessness: An Analysis,” European Journal of Homelessness 5, no. 2 (December 
2011): 32, https://www.feantsaresearch.org/download/article- 1-3327806572783 1823087.pdf . 


™ Brendan O’Flaherty, “Homelessness Research: A Guide for Economists (And Friends),” 
Journal of Housing Economics 44 (2019): 1-25, 1-2. 
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minimum adequacy.” The same words could be applied to people who reside in shelters. 
Do these qualify as “homes?” If not, then these people are “homeless.” (An additional 
reason, and a major one, is that people near to homelessness are lonely and lack 
companionship—our soup kitchen, like many others—is “family,” and I’d add, for me as 
well as for our guests. 

What is another definition of “homelessness?” According to Hopper: 

The contemporary emphasis on the pathologies of shelter denizens and 

street-dwellers tends to conceal the great variety of makeshift ways of life 

that have characterized “homelessness” over the centuries... Indeed, earlier 

research tended to see as “homeless” any “disaffiliated” persons, housed 

or not, who lived alone in unconventional dwellings. Not only have the 

new homeless poor, by contrast, proven to be more diverse—their 

geographic locus, age, gender, ethnicity, and signal disabilities having all 

changed—but their common element is less often ascribed to faulty social 

connectedness than to sheer absence of shelter.” 

Hopper insists that a lack of four walls is not the only thing that constitutes 


homelessness. 


It is something far more fundamental than that: the barely noticed loss of a 

sustained and determined commitment to make available to all at least the 

material resources and social tools needed to participate fully in this 

society... The opposite of homelessness is not shelter but home, 

and...home must entail some claim to solidarity.” 

Who are the homeless? I offer my own definition here, based on my work with 
various homeless populations since 1999. They are the poor, the people who cannot 
support themselves and their families financially. They are young people who have been 


cast from their homes because they are LGBTQ+ and have no place to go. They are the 


mentally ill—causalities of the deinstitutionalization movement of recent decades, sent 


73 Kim Hopper, “Homelessness Old and New: The Matter of Definition,” Housing Policy Debate, 
2:3, 755-813, DOI: 10.1080/10511482.1991.9521072, abstract. 
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out from care facilities without adequate discharge plans for medications, counseling, and 
places to live. They are formerly incarcerated people released without rehabilitation or 
any plans for job training, education, or the building of usable skills. They are people 
who suffer from untreated substance abuse, which is an unrecognized medical disease. 

Ehrenreich, a social researcher, conducted an experiment to see how she would 
survive on full-time, low-paying jobs, around this country, in order to prove a point about 
poverty and homelessness. Her conclusion: 

But the real question is not how well I did at work but how well I did at 

life in general, which includes eating and having a place to stay... The 

problem goes way beyond my personal failures and miscalculations. 

Something is wrong, very wrong, when a single person in good health, a 

person when in addition possesses a working car, can barely support 


herself by the sweat of her brow. You don’t need a degree in economics to 
see that wages are too low and rents too high.” 


Is it any wonder, then, that so many people are poor, homeless, or marginally 
housed, when she—an educated researcher (though “disguised”’)—could not survive 
well? 

Why are people homeless? Especially in a city such as ours, New York City, one 
of the richest in the world? Many, if not most, of the people in this population do not 
want shelter services, nor do they want to enter programs to deal with their specific 
issues, such as MICA (mental illness/chemical abuse) concerns. This has been my 
experience working with homeless people in Manhattan; it is a repeated response to 
offers of help throughout New York City. People do not feel safe in shelters; they believe 
they lose their independence through curfews and supervision, that their belongings will 


be stolen, and that exposure to substance abuse—both other guests as well as the workers 


™ Barbara Ehrenreich, Nickel and Dimed (London: Granta, 2010), 198-199. See also 220-221. 
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in the shelters—will challenge their own sobriety.” It is no wonder, therefore, that some 
people choose the hard life of the streets. 

I'd like to suggest that we look beyond the meaning of homelessness as a merely 
physical state of being, and look at it in a more philosophical, human, holistic terms. “A 
homeless person” is anyone who is cast aside by society, rejected by society—unwanted, 
overlooked, different. In my definition, this includes the disenfranchised members of our 
society—people of color, people who are immigrants, people who are differently-abled, 
people who are very young or very old, people who are LBBTQ+. Obviously, I can’t deal 
with all of these categories here—I will leave them to people more eminently qualified to 
do so than I. 

Here, in my research project, I want to focus on people who may be considered— 
or should I say—rendered—homeless, because of, and only due to poverty and race. 
Would Jesus be considered homeless? He was himself a refugee and an outcast. This is 
who he seemed to love “the best,” if I may offer such a qualifier. His passion was for the 
poor, the lepers, the untouchable women, the tax collectors, the Samaritans. Jesus did not 
fit in; Jesus’s associates and friends did not fit in. 

Society—our world, our culture—has margins...They’re places occupied 

by people who go unnoticed, misfits who seldom figure in when the 

mainline world defines and esteems itself. But they’re there...But there is 

someone in whom I find incredible hope. His life has so many parallels to 

ours, So many marginal characteristics—while at the same time, he offers 

significant answers to a lot of our questions.” 

When I was homeless, you welcomed me into yours. 


© Bowery Residents’ Committee (BRC), “Why Would a Homeless Person Not Want to Go to a 


Shelter?,” https://www.brc.org/why-would-homeless-person-not-want-go-shelter (accessed September 4, 
2019). 
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The Intersection of Homelessness and Race 

Individually, I’ve looked at homelessness and racism in this country. Now, I’d 
like to examine their overlap, such as a depiction a Venn diagram might show. Why am I 
looking at this, especially in light of Matthew 25? It has to do with definitions—this time, 
my own definition. 

It is my contention that there is no innate reason why some people are homeless 
and some are not. It is all societal—a matter of circumstances, economy, structural, 
systemic policies, and systematic actions. There are existential reasons too, I believe, and 
here we touch on white privilege, for example. As someone who is white, why have I 
always had a home? Money in my pocket? Good education for myself, and my children? 
Counseling available for any mental health concerns? The answer is obvious; I should 
take those question marks away. 

White people in North America live in a society that is deeply separate 


and unequal by race, and white people are the beneficiaries of that 
separation and inequality.” 


Therefore, I believe that some people are homeless due to reasons already 


mentioned, and many people are homeless for the additional reason of their color. 
* 
When I was homeless, and a person of color... 


When I was a person of color, and homeless... 


No matter how I write it, the facts remain the same. Black and brown people are 
proportionately a larger percent of the homeless population in our country. In New York 


City, for example: 


78 DeAngelo, White Fragility, 1. 
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Black and Hispanic/Latinx New Yorkers are disproportionately affected 
by homelessness. Approximately 57 percent of heads of household in 
shelters are Black, 32 percent are Hispanic/Latinx, 7 percent are white, 
less than 1 percent are Asian-American or Native American, and 3 percent 
are of unknown race/ethnicity.” 


The same can be said nationwide: 


African Americans, Native Americans, and Hispanics/Latinxs are 
overrepresented among people experiencing homelessness at the national 
level and in various locations throughout the country. In other words, the 
percentage of each racial/ethnic group that is homeless is greater than its 
percentage of the overall population. These groups also have high rates of 
homelessness: that is, within each group, a high percentage of people is 
homeless.* 


O’Flaherty has found that in the two major US cities, New York and Los Angeles: 


The homeless population, especially the sheltered homeless population, is 
disproportionately African American. “Although Black people comprise 
13% of the general population in the United States and 26% of those 
living in poverty, they account for more than 40% of the homeless 
population ....” 


Los Angeles is an extreme example. Although only 9.0% of the population 
of the CoC is Black, around half of homeless people are Black.*! 


The more precise breakdown of statistics in NYC for the fiscal year 2020 (July, 


2019-March, 2020) paints a clear and overwhelmingly graphic picture. Looking at 


households by race/ethnicity, families with children in shelter (heads of households) are 
54.1% Black, adult families in shelter (heads of households) are 53.3% Black, and single 


adults in shelter are 58.7% Black. These statistics contrast starkly with the total number 


” Coalition of the Homeless, “Basic Facts about Homelessness: New York City,” 


https://www.coalitionforthehomeless.org/basic-facts-about-homelessness-new-york-city/ (accessed 
December 15, 2020). 


8° National Alliance to End Homelessness, “Demographic Data Project: Race,” 
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of other ethnicities in all categories combined-Asian/Pacific, white non-Hispanic, Native 
American, and Hispanic, and the remainder of unknown origin.* 

In working my way through this research question, the orientation of my project 
has become clear to me. Yes, we know about homelessness. Yes, we know about racism. 
But did we know that people of color are the highest percentage of homeless people in 
our communities, our city, our state, our country? 

Experts know this, but I would stake my life on the assertion that most “regular” 
people do not. And to follow that train of thought, if regular folks did know that, they 
would blame the homeless people and the African-American people, and believe they 
brought it on themselves. 

Therefore, the goal of this project—reaching far beyond the scope of this 
project—is getting the facts out there. Why are people of color “more homeless” than 
other groups of people? Why are Black people a much higher percentage of this group? 
In the “Raising Awareness” piece of the curriculum I hope to create, now and in the 
future, I want to examine this, in my individual research, as well as with the good people 
of my church focus study group. My goal is to first develop this awareness, but then, 
develop a plan of action. For example, in our “little” community of Staten Island, or in 
the tiny congregation of Olivet Presbyterian Church, what can we do about this? 


For when I was homeless and a person of color, what did you do? 


82 New York Department of Homeless Services, “DHS Data Dashboard-Fiscal Year 2020, as of 
Quarter 3,” https://www | .nyc.gov/assets/dhs/downloads/pdf/dashboard/FY TD20-DHS-Data-Dashboard- 
Charts.pdf. 
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Conclusion 

I resisted doing this historical research question throughout this process, fully and 
totally. It almost stopped all progress on my project. “I cannot do it,” I repeatedly told my 
advisor. She said, “Yes, you can.” I knew I couldn’t. 

It’s not until this point that I understand why. My advisor said to me, “These are 
not pleasant topics; these are hard topics.” I distractedly agreed, because I knew that 
wasn’t the whole reason. What was? Suddenly, the dust cleared and her words revealed 
the actual truth and problem for me. These topics are HUGE. How could I give a history 
of racism? How could I give a history of homelessness? Both are timeless, factual, and 
indigenous to our city and country. 

I realize now that I resisted this question because I feel powerless before it. am 
totally powerless. Both issues are overwhelming, terrible, horrible. And what is my 
default response to anything like this? “I can’t, I can’t.” 

I look at my toddler grandson, Maxie, to understand my own reaction. When he is 
frustrated, when he is confounded by something, he screams and cries. When I comfort 
him, he becomes totally limp in my arms and slides to the floor. He is having a tantrum— 
and I realize, so am I. 

Maxie, what should Grandma do? 
I see people laying in the streets—and I turn away. 
“T can’t fix you all,” so I won’t fix anyone. I won’t. Stomp. 
I listen to the news: a black man shot in the back seven times, in front of his children. 
I rage, I rage. Stomp. 
I want to yell, scream, kick my feet, curse. I tantrum. I fully tantrum. 
Stomp. 
Maxie, what should Grandma do? 


I don’t like who Iam. Who I’ve become. 
T hate, I feel hate. 
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I seek violence. 
Maxie, I plead. 
That violence is not me, Maxie. 
That hate is not me, Maxie. 
Or at least, it wasn’t, Maxie. 
Past tense? 
But it’s become me, taken over me. 
I’m not proud of this. 


I’m not happy with this. 


Maxie, this is not the Grandma I want to be, 
For you, for me. 


This is not the person I want to be. 
I’m sliding, Maxie, limp to the floor. 
Maxie, what should Grandma do? 

So that’s why I hate this research question. 


Give me the sweet Bible question—Jesus says love everybody. 
So sweet. 


Give the logical methodological question. 
I can write a clever curriculum. 


So sweet, so clever, so logical. 
All fixed, 
Forever and ever, Amen. 


Amen? 
But research? 
Research proves, Maxie, 
That it’s not that sweet, clever, simple, or true. 


Grandma knows it’s not that easy. 
Maybe it’ll never be fixed, Amen. 


I 


All the time, people say, “Well, not in my lifetime.’ 
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Well, Maxie, that’s not good enough. 
If not in mine, whose? 
Yours? 

I want to fix it now. 

I want it now. Stomp. 
Yesterday. Stomp. 

Today. Stomp. 

And tomorrow. Stomp. 

Amen. 


And with that love and logic. 
Cleverness and sweetness. 
Not hate and violence. 


So, let’s look at the Bible. 
Let’s design the methods, 
Let us admit, 
Yes, we’re powerless, 
Yes, we’re powerless over homelessness and racism. 


But with God, 
Nothing is beyond us. 


With God’s power, 
All things are possible. 


In our lifetime, Maxie. 
In our lifetime. 


Amen. 
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CHAPTER 5 
THE BIBLICAL MANDATE REGARDING HOMELESSNESS AND RACISM 


Introduction: 


In Matthew 25: 35 NRSV, Jesus said: 
“When I was hungry, you gave me food to eat; 


When I was thirsty, you gave me drink, 
When I was a stranger, you welcomed me.” 


What did he mean, when he expressed this in the 1‘ century? How is Jesus calling 
us to expand his prophetic mandate for today, in 2020? 

I would like to rephrase his words now, in light of our current situation and their 
relevance to my project: 


“What is the biblical challenge and call to recognize and welcome 
All marginalized, outcast populations in our society... 


The ever-increasing numbers of homeless people, 
The people who are victims of racism, 
in our communities?” 

As I began to contemplate and write this section on Matthew 25: 31-46, the words 
of the song by Mary Chapin Carpenter, a contemporary folk singer, came to mind. Jesus 
said, “Come to me, all who are weary and heavy burdened, and I will give you rest” 
(Matt 11: 28). And we see that this is indeed what he did in his life. He focused his 
attention on those who needed him most—the poor, sick, hungry, outcast, marginalized. 

Come darkness, come light 
Come new star, shining bright 


Come love to this world tonight 
Alleluia 
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Come broken, come whole 
Come wounded in your soul 
Come anyway that you know 

Alleluia 


Come doubting, come sure 
Come fearful to this door 
Come see what love is for 

Alleluia 


Come running, come walking slow 
Come weary on your broken road 
Come see Him and shed your heavy load 
Alleluia 


There’s a humble stable and a light within 
There’s an angel hovering and three wise men 
Today a baby’s born in Bethlehem 
Alleluia 


Come darkness come light 
Come new star burning bright 
Come love to this world tonight 
Alleluia * 


Then, we hear him say to us: 


Now, you go and do the same. Visit the outcast, whether they are in prison 
or in a hospital. Take care of people who are laying in the streets, with 
inadequate food or shelter. Look around: Who’s being bullied? People of 
color, women, children, immigrants, the LGBTQ community, the elderly, 
the teens? Get out there and do something! As I have done, so also you 
must do.™ 


As you have read in my last four chapters, the issues of racism and homelessness 
have impacted my white, middle-class life on both a macro and a micro level. First, I 


traced my lifelong draw to each from my teenage years up to present day, as a person in 


83 Mary Chapin Carpenter (composer), “Come Darkness, Come Light,” in Come Darkness, Come 
Light: Twelve Songs of Christmas (Cambridge, MA: Zoe Record Label, 2008), https://genius.com/Mary- 
chapin-carpenter-come-darkness-come-light-lyrics. 
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my sixties. These have been big issues all my life, and neither appear solvable any day 
anytime soon, by society alone. Then, I dug deeper, to try to find out if I could relate to 
either issue—homelessness or racism--on a personal level. I’ve certainly never been a 
person of color—and I’ve lived a life of privilege, never once without food, clothing, or 
shelter. I have never suffered physical deprivation or oppression. But what I did find out 
was that I could relate to each area as an individual, on an existential basis, before others 
and before God. I accept that this is me writing, from an outwardly easy place, from my 
“castle in the sky.” There is definitely a wide chasm to cross between me and people of 
color, between me and people on the streets. But I needed to try to relate on some level— 
and was in fact encouraged to do so by several NYTS professors.*° After much soul- 
searching, I found something—my feeling of being fundamentally unlovable or 
unworthy, especially by church, by God, then by self. This is definitely not easy to live 
with either. This may well be “my dark night of the soul,” a type of spiritual depression 
comparable to that of Teresa of Avila and John of the Cross. A contemporary of ours, in 
the 21“ century, Mother Teresa is also said to have experienced similar times in her life, 
something that may come as a surprise to many of her devoted followers.* 

Then, moving on in the last chapter, I looked at racism and homelessness 
separately as well as in combination. In this chapter, I would like to investigate what the 


Bible says about each issue, both of such pandemic magnitude today. In particular, what 


85 Dr. Wanda Lundy and Dr. Dale Irvin. 
86 James Martin, “In My Soul: The Long Dark Night of Mother Teresa,” 
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did Jesus say and do in his lifetime, and what would Jesus have us say and do now, in the 
21“ century? 
Exegesis, Hermeneutics, and Deconstruction 

Nothing in our minds today, in 2020 United States, can be divorced from what is 
happening right now in our country. Nothing that we say, nothing that we write, nothing 
that we do is done in a bubble of unawareness of the U.S. 2020 situation. There are 
rampant and competing pandemics of Covid, racism, homelessness, economic downturn. 
We are faced with perhaps the most contentious presidential battle in our history, with the 
current president admitting openly that he is racist. Talk about exegesis! If someone were 
to find this dissertation someday under a pile of rubble, or on a library stack somewhere, 
he/she might exclaim, “What a pretty paper, so idealistic and beautiful!’ If that is so, then 
I know I would have totally missed the mark. They would only need search around a bit 


into the year 2020, to see when it was written—and they may instead exclaim: “What was 


all??!!! She should have been out, actively doing something! Writing letters, calling 
politicians, collecting money—anything that might help change society for the better 
during those days of disaster!’’®’ 

This is, I propose, the exact reason why we were instructed on the importance, the 
urgency of doing exegesis of the Bible in seminary. It’s also why I provided a great deal 
of background to me—my personal exegesis. 


What is exegesis? It has been described as: 


87 Since the time I wrote this section, a few months ago, I have become very politically active, by 
calling radio shows, local newspapers, and politicians. 
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Any act of interpretation or explanation...it also requires us to understand 
the context in which the words are spoken...interpreting written texts 
presupposes that the writer and the reader share a common world.* 


The Bible did not just “drop out of heaven’... (it) was written by and for 
real people, living in specific historical contexts, to address particular 
individual and community needs.* 


Exegesis is a noun, but a noun which implies action. Someone must do something 
with the oral or written word in order to correctly understand it. As I said, no one knows 
the importance of this more directly today than 21‘ century Americans. We hear about 
“fake” news all the times, and we are told to check the source of everything. We hear 
things reported on the television, we read things in the newspaper—but if we want to be 
credibly informed, we must check its origin as well as its writers. What is the agenda, 
who is the author, what is their intent? 

Why, then, should we not apply the same principles to understanding the Bible 
and the teachings of Jesus, as well as to the stories and the words of the prophets 
recounted in the Hebrew Bible? Most scholars agree that the Bible is not a literal history 
book. As such, it must be studied and interpreted by learned professionals. 

I must admit that exegesis has always scared me. I am not a learned Bible scholar. 
A few seminary courses, with no background at all in Hebrew or Greek, leave me greatly 
wanting for more background and knowledge into the Bible, as well as its actual meaning 
for both then and now. I’m also not a big fan of history. In addition, growing up as a 
Roman Catholic for over fifty years, I was taught in school and church to not read the 


Bible alone. “It could be a danger,” I was told. The nuns or the priests would be its 


88 Hayes and Holladay, Biblical Exegesis, 1-2. 
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interpreters for me. As a child, this seemed wise enough. Did Adam and Eve exist, Noah 
and his flood, the Tower of Babel? How would I know? Did Jesus really perform 
miracles? Could he walk on water? These stories sounded good to me, but what did I 
know? So, I didn’t read it, and though a faith practicing Catholic to this day, I cannot 
quote scripture nearly as well as my Protestant peers. 

But in the words of Paul, “When I was a child, I spoke and thought and reasoned 
as a child. But when I grew up, I put away childish things” (1 Cor 13: 11 NLT). I have 
not fully recovered from the “Bible neglect” of my younger days, but I’m approaching it. 
I know now that tools can help—tike exegesis, reading the works of a variety of 
theologians, listening to sermons, podcasts, etc. 

I'd also like to talk about something I’m much more comfortable with— 
hermeneutics. What is hermeneutics? John Caputo, theologian and professor of 
philosophy, explains it quite simply with the currently popular slogan “WWJD?”— 
namely, “What Would Jesus Do?” with an emphasis on the word “Would.” First, Caputo 
traces the origin of this popular 20" century bumper-sticker theology to a little book of 
sermons written in 1896, In His Steps: What Would Jesus Do? by the pastor Charles 
Sheldon, who wrote: 

I can not tell you what Jesus would do in your place.... It is for each of 

you to ask what Jesus would do if he were in your place and then do 

unhesitatingly what it seems probable that he would do.” 

To Sheldon’s words, Caputo adds his own modern take: 

The question should be turned first to ourselves. ..It requires an immense 


amount of interpretation, interpolation, and self-questioning to give it any 
bite—and if it is not biting us, it has no bite... The “would” in the question 


°° James H. Smylie, review of Following in His Steps: A Biography of Charles M. Sheldon by 
Timothy Mille, The Catholic Historical Review 74, no. 4 (1988): 683-684. 
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carries all this weight; it is the bump in the road of following in his steps. 
The “would” draws us into what contemporary philosophers call 
“hermeneutics,” the theory of interpretation.?! 


To this, Caputo adds his own contribution to understanding the Bible, and 
specifically, the gospels—’deconstruction...which I sometimes camouflage as ‘radical 
hermeneutics.””’? 

He describes deconstruction “as a hermeneutics of the kingdom of God.””? What 
does that mean? “Deconstruction is a theory of truth, in which truth spells trouble.” 
Why does he suggest it’s radical? He writes “It is ‘a challenge to Christianity as it is 
practiced in our churches.”’’ He asserts that deconstruction: 

...simply tells the truth, meticulously, uncompromisingly, without 

disguise, amelioration, or artificial sweeteners...the truth is not the stuff of 

edifying hymns, rather it is dangerous, dirty, and smelly business. To seek 


the truth is to get burned with fire and a way to get burned. Not everyone 
has the stomach for it...°° 


Not everyone had the stomach for Jesus’ teachings in his time, nor are many of us 
ready for these teachings now. Getting messy, uncomfortable, unsettled, uneasy with 
questions that stump us—this sounds like Jesus’ words in Matthew 25. 

Theologian and professor Michael J. Gorman has described my personal 
understanding of hermeneutics as the type of exegesis that is “existential”: 


Existential methods are therefore “instrumental” methods: they allow a 
text to be a means to an end, not as an end in itself. The end, or goal, of 


*! John D. Caputo, What Would Jesus Deconstruct? The Good News of Postmodernism for the 
Church (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Academic, 2007), 25. 
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3 Tbid., 29, 136. 

4 Thid., 30. 
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this kind of reading is often an encounter with a reality beyond the text to 
which the text bears witness...a “spiritual” truth beyond the “literal” 
truth...those who approach the text fundamentally through the mediation 
of the text may refer to this approach as transformative.’ 


Gorman sees this approach to be more “self-involving,’—how the text affects 
me—the “before” the text, not just the “behind” or “within” the text.°* This is 
hermeneutics. 

Let me conclude here by saying that I consider exegesis to be the working of the 
head/brain in interpreting the word of God; hermeneutics to be the working of the heart in 
interpreting the word of God. I must admit, I am totally taken by the study of 
hermeneutics—I love it! I believe I can read the Bible this way, I am “freed” from my 
former restrictions, to read it this way, with some exegetical background, then focus on 
the essential of the Bible text’s message—what seems to me to be the “gist” of the story. 
This is the way I preach today—with some scholarly background, but most often, how it 
works in my life and world today. Karl Barth is attributed as saying: 


Take your Bible and take your newspaper, and read both. But interpret 
newspapers from your Bible.” 


Yes, the phrase “WWJD?” has been broadly overused and misused in recent 
years, but now that I have learned its origins, it works for me. 
Matthew 25: 31-46: Some Background into Jesus 


Some may think that removing Jesus from politics would mean removing 
morality from politics. They think we would all be better off if we took up 


°7 Gorman, 18. 
8 Thid, 19. 


» Although this quote is used extensively, The Center for Barth Studies has never found an actual 
citation by Barth. 
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the slogan “What would Jesus do?” That is not a question his disciples ask 
in the Gospels. They never knew what Jesus was going to do next.'” 


I know, it sounds as if I am contradicting myself from how I ended the last section 
of this chapter, namely, searching for what Jesus might do in a contemporary situation. 
But let me explain. 

In Chapters 2 and 3, I explained who I was—I focused on the exegesis and the 
hermeneutics of me. I did my best to deconstruct myself before your eyes—a process 
begun both in therapy and under spiritual direction. I wanted you to know me—so you 
know where I’m coming from. If you know the “behind the text” and “the within” the 
text of me, can you also then relate to what’s “in front of the text” of me? For example, I 
have a history of a troubled relationship with God, one that has only begun to improve in 
the past decade. I’ve been hurt by church, and as a result, am very angry at it. Can you 
see me better now, as a result of my disclosure, as different as we may be? Can I do the 
same here, now, with Jesus? 

What kind of person was Jesus? Let me return to Caputo for a moment: 

[This] is why we require hermeneutics. It is our responsibility to breathe 

with the spirit of Jesus, to implement, to invent, to convert this poetics into 

a praxis, which means to make the political order resonate with the 

radicality of someone whose vision was not precisely political. We need 

hermeneutics, which means understanding linked to historical context, and 

deconstruction, which means an interpretive history that is mad about 

justice, in order to make this translation.'°! 


Obery Hendricks, theologian, scholar, and teacher, agrees. Brought up to see 


Jesus as a person who was meek, mild, with arms folded gently in prayer (with blue eyes, 


100 Garry Wills, “Jesus among the Partisans,” nytimes.com, Opinion, April 9, 2006, 
https://www.nytimes.com/2006/04/09/opinion/O9iht-edwills.html (accessed October 1, 2020). 
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as well!), it was only in time that he learned a new Jesus, a Jesus who was executed 
because he “stood ramrod straight against the oppressive political forces of his day.”! 
Author and editor of Sojourners, Jim Wallis concurs when he writes: 


God is personal, but never private. And the Bible reveals a very public 
God...a God who speaks about “politics” all the time, about what 
believing in God means in this world...about faith and “public 
life”...about our responsibilities for the common good.'™ 


Jesus was a Jewish immigrant, born in a stable, both poor and illegitimate. He was 
an outcast, and came from “the wrong side of the tracks.” He was certainly not 
powerful—rather, he was an obscure carpenter in an unpopular little town. As he grew 
up, he developed characteristics of being a rebel, counter-cultural, a person who 
challenged authority. He was an activist, an agent of change. 

Karen Baker-Fletcher, womanist theologian and professor, invites Christians to 
explore the question: “Who is Christ?” 


Christians must ask who they believe Jesus the Christ is. Is this Christ the 
Jewish rabbi who was crucified by the Romans? Is this Christ we are 
talking about Mary’s son, that Peter knew, and that Sojourner Truth found 
to help her preach powerfully to others in her freedom journey with entire 
communities? Or is it the Christ of conquering, enslaving, Western 
economic imperialism? If the one we are talking about is the latter, then 
the speaker is an idolater who does not really know Jesus...If the one we 
are talking about is the former, then this is the one who brings deliverance, 
healing, freedom, and good news to the poor, widows, orphans, the blind, 
the captive, and most simply, to the least of these. This Jesus the Christ is 
not of Rome or of any worldly empire. This Christ is of basilea tou theou, 
the kingdom, reign, or realm of God.'™ 


102 Obery M Hendricks Jr., The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary Nature of 
Jesus’ Teachings and How They Have Been Corrupted (New York: Doubleday, 2007), 3. 


103 Jim Wallis, God’s Politics (New York: Harper Collins, 2005), 31-32. 


104 Karen Baker-Fletcher, Dancing with God (St. Louis, MI: Chalice Press, 2006), 129. 
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Howard Thurman also asks, in his famous work, Jesus and the Disinherited, what 
made Jesus unique? 

The historical setting in which Jesus grew up, the psychological mood and 

temper of the age and of the House of Israel, the economic and social 

predicament of Jesus’ family—all of these are important. But they in 

themselves are unable to tell us precisely the thing that we most want to 

know: Why does he differ from so many others in the same setting?!° 

Thurman describes Jesus as a poor Jew of minority status, in a land controlled by 
the powerful Roman class. As such, he could have become a violent Zealot. Yet, 
paradoxically once again, Jesus chose another way. 

I think of Jesus today, as our country “recovers” from the debacle of the first and 
recent Presidential debate. Our current president acted in a manner intended to egg his 
contender on, to trigger his anger, and to bring on improper responses. However, he was 
unsuccessful. His opponent acted in the opposite manner, as a gentleman. Thurman 
writes: 

If a man knows precisely what he can do to you or what epithet he can 

hurl against you in order to make you lose your temper, your equilibrium, 

then he can always keep you under subjection...(Jesus) recognized with 

authentic realism that anyone who permits another to determine the quality 

of his inner life gives into the hands of the other the keys to his destiny... .It 

seems clear that Jesus understood the anatomy of the relationship between 

his people and the Romans, and he interpreted that relationship against the 

profoundest ethical insight of his own religious faith as he had found it in 

the heart of the prophets of Israel.'”° 

Jesus acted differently from what was expected, he did not allow his principles to 


be compromised or triggered by his society, and he expected the same from his followers, 


then and now. 


06 Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited, 19. 
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In the quote I used to begin this section, “What Jesus would do?” he was 
predictably unpredictable. His apostles were continually surprised—particularly Peter, it 
seems. Peter would leap to defend him, as in the garden of Gethsemane—and Jesus 
would say, “No, Peter.” He would say things like, “The first shall be last” and “love your 
enemy.” I can just imagine them scratching their heads—and protesting, “This is not the 
way to do things—our parents taught us to get ahead, to be first! And Jesus, aren’t we 
supposed to fight the people who are bad? What are you saying to us?” I can relate to 
this—I am finding it so hard to “love Trump and his supporters” in the same way. I know 
I must “hate the sin and not the sinner’—but “C’mon Jesus, give me a break!” Then 
again, I’m a sinner too! Jesus expects me to forgive as much as I want to be forgiven— 
what a paradoxical mess!!! In answer to this, Marcus Borg, theologian, writes: 

That is the how of Jesus as a teacher of wisdom...Jesus used provocative 

forms of speech—aphorisms and parables—to subvert conventional ways 

of seeing and living, and to invite his hearers to an alternative way of 


life... Jesus was not primarily a teacher of information (what to believe) or 
morals (how to behave), but a teacher...of transformation.!” 


Transformation! That what he’s talking about...Don’t rely on your old ways of 
thinking, Peter, James, John—even Paul, and me, Regina! Look beyond the details of the 
words and the story to see how it changes them, us, me! If Jesus’ words do not change us, 


then we’ ve missed the mark. 


‘07 Marcus J. Borg, Meeting Jesus Again for the First Time: The Historical Jesus & the Heart of 
Contemporary Faith (San Francisco: Harper, 1995), 75. 
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Matthew 25: 31-45: An Exegetical and Hermeneutical Examination 

Please note the change in the heading for this section. It’s the scriptural focus for 
my work that I present here, with one important deletion: Matthew 25: 46, “And these 
will go away into eternal punishment, but the righteous into eternal life” (NRSV). 

Right from the onset, I’d like to clarify my modification of focus here, in order to 
be totally transparent and honest. This section of Matthew is usually referred to as the 
“last judgment.” I don’t like either of those words and I refute each wholeheartedly and 
hermeneutically. The words “last” and “judgment,” when applied to religion and God, 
have scared the life out of me all my years. As a child, I was told dramatic tales about 
deathbed confessions, final forgiveness—but also, of those times when people “missed 
out” and were condemned to an eternity in hell. This type of thinking is not helpful to me 
at all. I don’t believe in that kind of God anymore—so for my purpose now, I am leaving 
out Matthew 25, verse 46. I’m not alone in thinking this. Marcus Borg, a New Testament 
scholar and theologian wrote: 

Conventional wisdom is intrinsically based upon the dynamics of rewards 

and punishment. ...it is a life of anxious striving, and feeling okay or not 

okay to the extent that we do or do not measure up...this way of being is 

not unusual but is in fact pervasive. Somewhat startlingly, it reflects 

normal adult consciousness, both in Jesus’ time and in our time.!% 

Borg continues by saying that “the Kingdom is a banquet of outcasts, of 
nobodies.”!” To that, I add, as declared by society’s standards. These are the people who 


are first, in Jesus’ eyes, and these are the people to whom we are especially to love, as in 


my Scriptural focus—the hungry, the homeless, the imprisoned, the lonely, the sick. Borg 


108 Thid., 76, 78. 


10 Thid., 81. 
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also said, as I did earlier, that Jesus spoke with paradoxical wisdom.'"° It is Borg’s 
contention that “a last judgment with eternal consequences are largely the product of 
Matthew’s redaction.”'"' I respond to this with hermeneutic relief! Borg added, “‘I think 
he (Jesus) believed in an afterlife,’ I don’t believe his message was about how to get 
there.””!” 

Linguist Anna Wierzbicka examined this text and concluded that it can be 
ascribed to Jesus because it is in line with his philosophy and teaching. The last verse, 46, 
however, she concludes belongs to the writer of Matthew, who often puts in cautionary 
notes of his own.!!3 We see the same in Matthew 10:42, “Whoever gives even a cup of 
cold water to one of these little ones...truly I tell you, none of these will lose their 
reward” (NRSV). She suggests that in this parable, God wants us to do these things 
because God wants to do these things. The doer is not even aware of this/her good actions 
or “final judgment” reasons”; rather, they are motivated by love alone, much as in the 
parable of the Good Samaritan.''* Hopefully, people at the end of time, hearing these 
words, will echo the words in Matthew, saying: “Who, me? I did all those things, Jesus? 
When I bought someone a cup of coffee? Donated clothing? Became a pen pal with a 


prisoner on death row?” 


'0 Tbid., 80. 
"l Thid., 85. 
? Thid. 
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What do I believe Jesus was talking about in these verses from Matthew 25? He 
was giving us a prescription for life, a recipe as it were—a call to action, and instead of 
“final judgment,” he was telling us how to find ultimate true happiness and contention, 
“for it is in giving that we receive.”!!> I personally know this is true, and I do hope this 
motive comes from true intentions rather than from a place of superiority, “do-gooding,” 
or a “reward and punishment” mentality, as some contend.!!° 

As we more closely examine the text of this question, Garry Wills, a historian 
specializing in religion and history (cited earlier), wrote: 

But doesn’t Jesus say to care for the poor? Repeatedly and insistently, but 

what he says goes far beyond politics and is of a different order. He 

declares that only one test will determine who will come into his reign: 

Whether one has treated the poor, the hungry, the homeless and the 

imprisoned as one would Jesus himself. “Whenever you did these things to 

the lowliest of my brothers, you were doing it to me” (Matthew 25:40).!”” 

Borg would agree. He points out that while judgment is not Jesus’ concern, it is 
actually people’s blindness to others needs that is what ultimately matter.''® Positive 
action matters. In 2017,Timothy Snyder, a Yale professor of history, wrote the following 
in his advisory book of warning for our divided country and troubled world. 

Make eye contact and small talk. This is not just polite...It is...a way to 

stay in touch with your surroundings, break down social barriers, and 

understand whom you should and should not trust. If we enter a culture of 


denunciation, you will want to know the psychological landscape of your 
daily life.!! 


'S “Prayer of St. Francis,” https://www.ourcatholicprayers.com/the-prayer-of-st-francis.html 
(accessed October 1, 2020. 
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I think this is something Jesus would say and mean, if he was here in 2020. Jesus 
behaved this way himself. When he spoke to the crowds on the hillside, he saw that they 
were hungry. He told his apostles directly, “Feed them.” When he saw people who were 
sick, he cured them. The ostracized lepers, the adulterers, the bleeding women, the 
foreigners? He welcomed them, he befriended them, he ate with them, he preferred their 
company to that of the rich and privileged. 

We read a preview of his words and actions in Isaiah 58: 6-7 (NRSV): 

Is not this the fast that I choose: to loose the bonds of injustice, to undo the 

thongs of the yoke, to let the oppressed go free, and to break every yoke? 


Is it not to share your bread with the hungry, and bring the homeless poor 
into your house; when you see the naked, to cover them...? 


Gustavo Gutierrez, liberation theologian, places this directive in the world of 
today: 

Our context today is characterized by a glaring disparity between the rich 

and the poor. No serious Christian can quietly ignore this situation. It is no 

longer possible for someone to say, “Well, I didn’t know” about the 

suffering of the poor. Poverty has a visibility today that it did not have in 

the past. The faces of the poor must now be confronted... There was a time 

when poverty was considered to be an unavoidable fate, but such a view is 

no longer possible or responsible... Now we know it is an injustice.!”° 

He continues by examining the gospel closely, and points out that when Jesus 
asked his apostles in the Good Samaritan parable, “Who is your neighbor,” it is not the 


man in the ditch, but rather, the Samaritan. This man went out of his way to become a 


neighbor—the Samaritan transformed himself into a neighbor—he “approached the 


!20 Daniel Hartnett, “Remembering the Poor: An Interview with Gustavo Gutierrez,” America: The 
Jesuit Review, February 3, 2003, https://www.americamagazine.org/faith/2003/02/03/remembering-poor- 
interview-gustavo-gutierrez (accessed September 30, 2019). 
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wounded man and made him his neighbor.”’'?! Gutierrez uses a beautiful word to describe 
this: splankhnizein, meaning the Samaritan, “his heart was melting.”’!”? Gutierrez goes on 
to say that this indeed in the way we show we love God—through loving our neighbor. 
We cannot claim to love God in a vacuum, but rather, we must show it by loving real 
flesh and blood people around us. 

In terms of my paper and project, it is safe to say that Gutierrez would say we 
must be willing, in love, to put our bodies and lives on the line, to fulfill the call of 
Matthew 25. Besides feeding people, we must call and work for justice for them— 
equality for people of color, an end to racism, affordable housing, equitable wages, etc. 
We must take part in classes that parse out prejudicial thinking—open ourselves to 
discomfort. We must be willing to welcome people to the new low-income housing unit 
down the street—not put our house up for sale, not engage in “white flight”! Am I good 
at this? Would I be good at this? Have I “been tested by the fire?” (1 Peter 1:7, NRSV). I 
don’t know. I do agree that “ethics (must be) rooted in the experiences of the 
marginalized, an experience that was, and continues to be, shared by God.”!”? Has what I 
have done in my work with the homeless, and to some extent with racism, been enough to 
give me the perspective I need? 

In James 2: 14-18 MSG, we read: 

Dear friends, do you think you’ll get anywhere in this if you learn all the 


right words but never do anything? Does merely talking about faith 
indicate that a person really has it? For instance, you come upon an old 


'21 Gustavo Gutierrez, On the Side of the Poor: The Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
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friend dressed in rags and half-starved and say, “Good morning, friend! Be 
clothed in Christ! Be filled with the Holy Spirit!” and walk off without 
providing so much as a coat or a cup of soup—where does that get you? 
Isn’t it obvious that God-talk without God-acts is outrageous nonsense? I 
can already hear one of you agreeing by saying, “Sounds good. You take 
care of the faith department; [ll handle the works department.” Not so 
fast. You can no more show me your works apart from your faith than I 
can show you my faith apart from my works. Faith and works, works and 
faith, fit together hand in glove. 


We see here James’ well-quoted call to action—that faith without works is empty. 
This is a direct echo to Jesus’ admonition to the scribes and Pharisees in Matthew 23: 23, 
when he called them hypocrites “for (you) tithe...and have neglected the weightier 
matters of the law: justice and mercy and faith” (NRSV). 

In his 2009 book, Jesus was a Liberal, McLennan, theologian and minister, wrote 
that Jesus did not mince words. When something was wrong, he corrected it, and told his 
disciples to do the same. Jesus said: 

...that the mighty will be brought low, while the lowly hungry should be 

fed, the thirsty given drink, the stranger welcomed, the naked clothed, the 

sick cared for, and the prisoners visited. Brave and powerful words and 

actions then...brave and powerful in today’s war-torn world as 

well...Jesus saw all that he said and did as an expression of true love. 

That’s what he expected of his disciples, even though it put them at risk of 

their lives. And that’s what he expects of us as well.'¥ 

Even if it put us at risk of our lives—just as Jesus did. McLennan cited Martin 
Luther King as a prime example of this—in his life, through his example, and by his 
death. 

He was in Memphis to help sanitation workers for the same reason that the 


Good Samaritan stopped to help the man in need. The question, King said, 
was not what would happen to him if he stopped to help those men. “The 


!24 Scotty McLennan, Jesus Was A Liberal (New York: Palgrave McMillan, 2009), 37. 
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question is, if I do not stop to help the sanitation workers, what would 
happen to them. That’s the question.”!° 


McLennan feels that this is where scholars and interpreters agree—whether liberal 
or conservative—here, both take the Bible literally and at face value. Jesus really meant 
for us to do these things, unequivocally. It was Jesus’ prophetic mandate, his final 
instructions given to his disciples, right before his death.'”° 
Conclusions: What Does This Mean For Me Today 

Can peace come here? 

Can justice appear among us? 

Can abundance be our future? 

Can war end? 

Can jobs be generated?!’ 

In 2012, Walter Brueggemann, Hebrew Bible scholar, wrote these words. In 2020, 
I add my own: “Can racism be overcome? Can homelessness be solved? What is our role 
in fulfilling the prophetic call of Jesus in Matthew 25: 31-46?” 

Brueggemann concluded that one of the ways that we, who have been given both 
the responsibility and privilege to preach, can do so with the awareness: 

[The words used] are words other than her own... words of new 

possibility. The preacher’s words, like the embodied Word, refuse the 

confinements of modern rationality and dare to utter yet another word. 

That utterance is an assurance with a summons within it. It is a call for 

new behavior and new horizon, made utterable by the one who gives 


words and who inhabits the words entrusted to us... The preacher is an 
agent of “Bursts of Newness.” 


!25 Stephen B. Oates, Let The Trumpet Sound: The Life of Martin Luther King, Jr. (New York: 
Plume, 1982), 485. 
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I realize now that because of the pandemic of Covid, I have been given a much 
greater opportunity to preach than I might ever have had before, in normal times. But it’s 
only now that I understand Brueggemann better than I have before. For quite some time, 
I’ve felt that ve been doing very little for others because I’ve sheltered in place—I 
haven’t been active in practiced ministry like I was formerly. But I’m just being called to 
something different—preaching, as well as planning liturgies, leading Zoom 
workshops—things I never planned to do. May I too utter “words of new possibility?” 
My intent to do so has now been strengthened. 

As far as my ministry in practice goes, I’m also beginning to understand that it too 
was not at all what I intended when this project began two years ago. I was going to live 
Matthew 25 literally—tfeed the homeless and hungry, welcome strangers, visit with 
people who needed company—in various setting around New York City and especially in 
Staten Island. God had other plans for me, it seems, and God gave me a welcoming 
church community in which to design it in, to practice it in, to do it—even as I write this. 
What is this “it” that I refer to? It is “Raising Awareness” to the issues that I have 
studied—homelessness, racism, and beyond. 

This, then, leads directly to my next chapter—”What I Have Done and Plan To 


Do.” Stay Tuned, as I stay tuned to you, Gracie! 
* 


Gracie, 
I’m very restless and itchy in my Black Lives Matter class. 
I don’t always pay attention. 
Then, I realize that I’ve absorbed stuff. 


I realized I am feeling in that class the way I had felt at a lot of NYTS classes. 


Totally out-of-place. 
I think I want to share the “black experience,” but I am a “wanna-be.” 
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I am not black and I can’t be black. 
And in reality, I wouldn’t “wanna-be,” because then I’d have 3 black sons and we both 
know what that would mean—trauma and worry, as you well know. 
But the stories I hear are so different from mine, Gracie. 
It just is a fact. ’m white and privileged and always have been. 


We were talking about the oppressed and the oppressors. 
Black people are the oppressed, so I am the oppressor. 
Or something in-between. I haven’t figured that out. 


Gracie, 
I heard in class... 
Cone: God is black. 
Jesus is for the oppressed. 
The oppressed know things about God that the oppressors don’t. 


Does that mean, Gracie, that I never will? Will I? 
God identifies with the oppressed. 
Therefore...where am I...me? Regina? 
The oppressed have a different way of being and knowing God—an epistemological 
break. 
The oppressed are redemptive redeemers—they must rehumanize the oppressors. 
God uses the oppressed to liberate and free themselves. 
I heard these things, Gracie. 
So where do I fit in? 
I am the oppressor, 
Not the oppressed. 
Do I fit in? 
Am I “oppressed” too, by my prejudices, my blindness, my instinctual reactions of fear? 
Must I free myself from my blindness, my prejudices? 


Or did Jesus come to free me, too? 


Gracie, 
I believe you care enough to love me and free me. 
You and Jesus and the Spirit are one. 


Gracie, send me the Spirit of Jesus to free me too, 
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As I wait here in your loving arms. 


Honey, 
You are free. 
Free to be a white woman who can be different. 
Different. 
You do have power. 
Use it for good. 
Teach others, lead and struggle with others to change from whiteness to human-ness. 
I have sent Jesus for you, too. 
My Spirit is there for you too. 


I’m here with you, too. 


Thank you, Gracie. 


Amen. 
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CHAPTER 6 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT FOR RAISING AWARENESS OF 
HOMELESSNESS AND RACISM 


Introduction 


Gracie, now the work begins. 
How best to do it? 
Who, in fact, am I to do it? 
Homelessness? Racism? 
What do I know, from my Ivory Tower, in the sky? 
My White Tower, in the sky? 


What I do know is that I’ve been following a path that I had no plan for, 
Except that it happened. 
The sermons I wrote, the books I chose to lead discussions on, 
Were not planned ahead of time. 
They just happened. 
They chose me. 


But the thing is, Gracie, they fit. 
They fit into a path that only now, if I look back, I can see clearly. 


So, it’s been you, all along, Gracie, hasn’t it? 
You’ve been leading me. 
You’ ve been directing my steps. 


You’re the one who had me read these books, some a long time ago, 
For no apparent reason. 


You’re the one who made me a teacher, a long time ago, 
When I thought I had made a mistake, that I wasn’t cut out for teaching. 


You’re the one who led me to the Twelve Steps— 
Yes, I admit, I needed them desperately back then, 
But who knew Id need them desperately now—30 years later??? 


You’ve done everything, Gracie. 


Everything. 
And so, I thank you. 
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Let’s get on with it. 
Thank you, I love you. 
Amen. 

What type of curriculums have been developed in the past to address the issues of 
homelessness and racism? 

I entitled this chapter—’Methodology: Curriculum Development.” I will address 
some theory but mostly practice, and describe a few of the many models that already 
exist for the areas of homelessness and racism. The next two chapters are closely related. 
In Chapter 7, I will describe “What I Have Done” already, followed by Chapter 8, “What 
Is Yet to be Done.” 

This chapter begins here, with my own personal preparation for these three 
chapters. The process is difficult to describe, to pin down. How, in fact, did I get ready 
for the work I ultimately chose? What made my work, my project, unfold the way that it 
did? As I reflect back, I didn’t really know what I was going to do—especially in light of 
the way everything changed midstream for me. 

I had my plans, and a summer ago, I read a lot and diligently worked on an 
extensive bibliography, as directed by my professors. I attended extra classes which 
seemed connected to my topic; I attended in-person conferences in my community; I took 
part in political rallies ranging from protests regarding family border separation to 
LGBTQ+ inclusion in a local St. Patrick’s Day parade. Some of the things I became 
involved in were directly connected to the issues I planned to address; the others did not 
appear to have a clear connection at the time. But I knew they were important to do. 

For example, I had chosen to read Becoming by Michelle Obama—and found it to 


be life-changing. At this moment I can’t cite specific sentences or parts of the book to 
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footnote, as I don’t even own the book. I had to return it to the library a year ago. But our 
First Lady’s words grew to become a part of me, and changed how I functioned in the 
world. Why? It’s because she had a conversation with me, by the words she wrote in her 
book. I found out that she had significant struggles in her life. She grew up on the “wrong 
side” of town. Actually, it was the wrong side of her eventual husband’s side of town. 
Mrs. Obama revealed herself as a multi-layered woman—a daughter, an adolescent, a 
career person, a mother, and a wife—who valued her family above all else. She showed 
me that although she was on top now, and everyone was looking to her as a model of 
leadership, she shared the commonalities of pressure, insecurity, and learned strength. 
Mrs. Obama’s honesty taught me the value of transparent honesty—why hide behind 
personas that only block and mislead others? It’s a waste of precious time and true 
communication. 

The same happened with classes I audited. Several were facilitated by Dr. Moody- 
Shepherd and Dr. Wanda Lundy. I had previously never had a formal class with either. I 
note this here because I think it is significant. Why now, did I encounter these two 
impactful professors? I had planned to take a “Going Home” trip to the South with these 
teachers and a group of NYTS students during Easter break. But I ended up with 
appendicitis and could not go. Why did this happen to me? I had tried to decide if I 
should go, finally decided, and then I got sick. In retrospect, I wonder if perhaps I was 
not emotionally ready to handle what I found out later I would have had to address, in the 
real world of race, discrimination, and in myself. I learned later that the trip was profound 


and life-changing for those who went on it. 
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Both of the classes I took with Dr. Moody-Shepherd and Dr. Lundy focused on 
women in the Bible. Each was wonderful—as was being with a group of female peers 
who took the classes with me. I learned so much and, though again, without digging up 
old notes, I wouldn’t be able to cite anything here; it all became a part of the “present” 
me. What I remember most is my professors’ commitment to their teaching, their 
example, and the self-expression and joy of my classmates in their class presentations. 
Dancing, tears, heartfelt sharing, creativity—all expressing pain or freedom or longing— 
were wonderful. Something was missing, though, in each, and I regret it to this day. I had 
my own presentations all set to go for the classes, though I didn’t have to offer them. I 
was only auditing the classes. But I trembled inwardly, awaiting my hesitant turn to 
volunteer. But as I sat and observed, I was overwhelmed and awed by the others. What 
did I really have to contribute? So, I didn’t, as simple as that. I know I would have been 
encouraged to take part, but I allowed myself to feel different. I let my color be a barrier, 
instead of allowing the fact that we were all women unite us as sisters. At least, now, I 
notice this, and perhaps will not repeat my behavior. I’m different now. 

The same goes for the protest marches, conferences, letter-writing, etc. Perhaps 
I'll be more specific with each if I find the time to do so between now and when this 
dissertation is due. But probably that will be a profound waste of my time. My point is— 
each person I encountered, each book I read, each word I wrote, each step I walked—has 
become a part of my innermost membranes and I am changed. I’m auditing another class 
right now, too, virtually on Zoom, “Black Lives Matter.” This has been significant in 
subtle ways. Watching myself react to harsh new realities (for me) is very difficult but 


broadening. I must admit I’m not always handling things that well. As I listen to my 
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classmates of color discuss their lives, while alongside them, I am trying to comprehend 
our President and his followers—I don’t know how they contain their frustrations and 
anger. I’m a white person of privilege—and I am frustrated and furious. How did—and 
do—my peers of color survive—emotionally, physically, mentally, intellectually—with 
their history of hundreds of years of fundamental injustice? I shake my head in wonder as 
my eyes fill with tears. 

The process of writing this dissertation is changing me too. Let me be honest here. 
Mostly, I thank God I got appendicitis when I did. I don’t know if I could have faced that 
trip, and visited those terrible places of racial injustice—as a white person accompanying 
African-American sisters and brothers. I’m glad too that my “Black Lives Matter” class is 
online. I feel like an awkward white elephant, and my eyes burn as I write this. I’m not 
sure I could face my teachers and classmates in person. I am not Black, I cannot be 
Black, I don’t really understand, I want to cry, and I’m not supposed to.'!78 ’m not sure I 
can face myself. I’m not sure I can. 

Because, Gracie, I find I am very prejudiced. 
I fear black people, or black men, 

Just as I’m drawn by black people—strong black women and strong black men. 
Those words, those stereotypes, stream through my head, 
And I don’t like it. 

But I resort to them 
Both ways. 

I sit in classes and listen. 

I don’t have much to say. 

I haven’t suffered. 

They speak of a faith in God—in you—so strongly. 


How can they? 
How can they? 


28 DeAngelo, 131-138. 
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They’ve suffered; I haven’t. 
Yet it seems their trust in you is stronger than mine. 
It seems their trust in you is strong. 
Am I right? 

Curriculum Development 

As I begin this section on curriculum development—a topic that is both personal 
and academic to me—there are two important things to note. Never before in my life 
have I been one to talk so much about God’s role in my life, “following God’s call,” etc. I 
rejected this way of speaking as too holy and perhaps even “evangelical.” Me?! Never! 
But I can’t seem to avoid it now. Mere coincidences are not coincidental anymore. I 
cannot avoid the fact that God is calling me, God is hounding me.'?? God—Gracie—is 
saying, “I’ve prepared you well, honey. Get out there and do something!” 

Secondly, I’m an avid reader of novels. I find much more wisdom in novels than 
I’ve ever found in books of non-fiction. I have always wanted to write a novel, and my 
home is filled with them, as well as books about how to become a fiction writer. The 
truth I read from fiction writers, over and over, is that astoundingly, most authors do not 
know how a book is going to play out until it’s done. They simply “live” the book and are 
as surprised by what happens to their characters as they go along, as their future readers 
will be, as they read it. They “live” their book, in other words. Elizabeth Berg, a 
contemporary author, writes in the Afterword of her recent book: 

The pages—and the time—flew by. These people (the characters) knew 

themselves and they told me all I needed to know to write about them. 


Their personalities created the story more surely than any plot device 
might have...'%° 


'29 The phrase is one I borrow from The Hound of Heaven by Francis Thompson. 


130 Elizabeth Berg, The Last Time I Saw You (NY: Ballantine Books, 2010), 248. 
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That’s what’s been happening with my project. It’s taken on a life of its own, and 
I’ve simply had to follow. Perhaps that’s related to my first point—God’s been leading 
and unfolding it for me, much as a bud unfolds on its own, in due time. Gardeners can 
show up consistently, can plant, water, and weed, but that’s all. The flower? What will it 
look like, ultimately? Only God (and maybe the flower) knows. 

I say all of this here to make a specific, fundamental point. In this chapter, I set 
out to research the best methodology for building awareness of the issues of 
homelessness and racism. I thought I’d look at existing curriculums designed for just 
these purposes. I will, in fact, incorporate some of what I’ve found. But what dawns on 
me the most is that methods and curriculum “found” me. 

I looked to define curriculum, for example, and found that “curriculum vitae” 
frequently popped up. What’s that? It’s another way of saying “resume” or a summary of 
what you’ve done in your life, often submitted when applying for a school or a job. 
“Vitae” is a Latin word meaning “life” and that is indeed what this project has been for 
me. I’ve lived it, many decades before I even started it. Then, the project took on a life of 
its own. Finally, the project and I will continue to have a life after the last words are 
printed and submitted. 

What is the “Curriculum Vitae” of this project? 

My entire life (past) + 
the life process of the creation of this project (present)+ 
life of this project and my life (future)= 
A living Ministry for Creating Awareness of Homelessness and Racism. 


In other words, my ultimate goal is the creation of a curriculum, a method 


developed out of all this preparatory work and the lived experiences I’ve had. Some steps 
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were intentional, like creating lesson plans and bibliographies, but most were just my 
life—what God had in mind all along. 

Broadly defined, curriculum means “the courses offered by an educational 
institution.”'*' Each course has a framework, one that is very familiar to students when 
they begin a new class. They are handed a syllabus, comprised of goals, expectations, 
class topics, books to read, and assignments due. These serve as a framework or guide to 
what will happen in the class. Variance from it is acceptable, but the framework provides 
a direction, with consistency from year to year. 

This point is important to take into account. As a teacher, who worked on new 
lesson plans each year—though teaching the same grade or the same type of adults—I 
was often questioned: “Why don’t you just pull out your old plans from last year? That’s 


”? 


so much easier!” Over and over, I’d need to explain: “It doesn’t work that way. The 
people in front of me are different. Their pace, their questions, their abilities are different. 
Last year’s plans need adjustment, fine tuning.” 

A perfect example of this is the “Black Lives Matter” course that I’m taking right 
now. It’s a class that has been taught at NYTS several times already. This is the first time 
I’m taking it, but I believe it is safe to assume that this year, in light of all that has 
happened in 2020, the syllabus and discussions will have changed dramatically. Yes, it is 
important to keep its basic outline of topics: “Slavery, Lynching, Black Criminalization, 


and Mass Incarceration.” But the current facts—the killing of George Floyd and the 


ongoing, consequential protests, police accountability, the rise of white supremacy, an 


‘31 Merriam-Webster Online Dictionary, s. v. “curriculum,” https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/curriculum (accessed October 28, 2020). 
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openly racist white President in power, and the recent appointment of an extremely 
conservative judge—each has had to be addressed in class. The curriculum and syllabus 
for the class has been changed totally. 

What is Curriculum? 

Let me begin with a real story from my own life. As a very new and young 
teacher of 7" graders, I made many, many mistakes. My lesson plans were dry and 
formulaic; as a result, discipline was a huge issue. A script that implied: “Sit in your 
chairs, listen to me lecture, open your books, then answer the questions” didn’t work very 
well with active and rambunctious pre-teens! 

But one lesson I taught—actually a syllabus of lessons on local politics—took on 
a life of its own and was a success that I still remember to this day with delight! I divided 
the class of about 40 students into 6 groups. In each, one played the role of a local Staten 
Island candidate, while the others were campaign managers as well as members of their 
team. The goal? Campaign, debate, win the election! In order to do this, they had to 
actually gather real information, flyers, bumper stickers, buttons, etc. A great deal of 
excitement was generated as Election Day drew near. The highlight of the unit was the 
day when, to my students’ surprise, one of the actual candidates walked into our 
classroom! He spoke with the students, met his 7" grader “counterpart” and applauded 
his efforts! To this day, this is one of the few things that I remember from those days— 
and I like to imagine that my students do as well. Civics had come alive because it was 
no longer one-dimensional. Their whole selves were involved in three-dimensional 
activities—and the learning became a part of them, and I’d say, a part of me. Their 


awareness of the political process was raised—because they were living it daily. 
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So, the question now, in 2020, is how can I make learning come alive for the 
people in my church? My goal is to raise awareness of homelessness and racism. All 
along I had planned a variety of activities that would involve the senses: visiting the 
feeding program at Church of the Village in Manhattan, giving out food/coffee and 
chatting with homeless people in the Staten Island Ferry Terminal, engaging the women 
who stayed in the overnight shelter at Olivet Presbyterian Church in discussion, prayer, 
and of course, coffee. 

In addition, I had thought to invite people whom I knew well from the Church of 
the Village to visit Olivet Presbyterian Church. There, with both parties willing, people 
could meet face-to-face and share stories. In lieu of this, I would invite some of the 
COTY people to be interviewed anonymously, recorded, and with their permission, share 
at Olivet. I had already invited COTV volunteers to help me with this, and they agreed. I 
wanted to give human faces to “homelessness.” They were not statistical concepts; they 
were not mere societal subjects to focus on and be solved. No, these people were real, 
with real histories and stories—actually, much like those I had heard at Olivet, sometimes 
even much like mine—though the latter group had had more supports in place when hard 
times hit. 

But then everything changed with Covid. My in-person plans went out the 
window and I had to change my whole orientation and approach to raising awareness of 
homelessness. Racism in our country became more rampant as well—and my topic 
broadened. What was I to do? How would I broaden people’s ideas regarding race, 


privilege, white supremacy, etc.? All of this—within the vacuum of a computer screen? 
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As a well-trained Education major in both my undergraduate and graduate 
programs, I definitely knew how to write lesson plans. We had been drilled in the format: 
Motivation, Aim, Materials, Procedure, and Evaluation. I must admit that this got tedious 
after a while, writing each out as a student teacher, but I must admit that the discipline of 
doing so has served me well all these years. For over forty years, as a seventh-grade 
teacher, as a facilitator of parenting groups, as a leader of many church book groups, as 
well as support groups for the people in the feeding ministry at the Church of the Village, 
my skill of designing “lesson plans” have been honed and shined. Now, at Olivet 
Presbyterian, these book and support groups have taken on new meaning as they help me 
in the development of my curriculum for “Raising Awareness” of social issues— 
homelessness and racism. 

It is interesting to note that ve been able to apply these same general guidelines 
to my sermon preparation—and, in fact, liturgical service preparations. In order to 
compose a sensible sermon, I need to have a focus—an aim—that I want to get through 
to the congregation in my message. The motivation—as I’ve noticed in many good 
sermons—may be a story, a personal experience, something from real-life—in order to 
catch the attention of the people who are listening. How I proceed, then, is the rest of “my 
lesson plan.” The evaluation? Well, I’m not “tested” and neither are the participants! But 


I hope God is satisfied, at least! 


As a grade school teacher, developing a curriculum was fairly easy for me—I was 
given plenty of textbooks and guidelines to follow. It was also restrictive—certain goals 
had to be met by specific deadlines, regardless of differences and abilities. It was not as 


easy to be a parenting teacher and director—especially when I started out as a mother of 
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young children myself. “What do I know about teaching parents how to raise their 
children?” I’d cry out to my supervisors. “There are so many theories out there—how do 
I know what’s right?” They listened to me patiently, taught me through example, 
encouraged me that it was not an exact science—saying that “children don’t come with 
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‘instruction manuals’”—and helped me to develop an extensive library. 

Through on-the-job training with my own children as well as with multiple groups 
of young parents, I was finally able to design various programs for parents of infants, 
toddlers, pre-teens, and teens. The good philosophies and strategies were not so different 
after all, I soon learned. I found several fundamental principles—actively listening, the 
use of I-statements, consistency (say what we mean and mean what we say), and 
remember, most of all, the fact that true discipline actually meant teaching—not 
punishment. It comes from the word “disciple.” Disciples of Jesus listened to and 
followed his teachings, for example. These principles became a part of my syllabus for 
each parenting group I facilitated, though lessons again were adapted to the groups of 
people sitting in front of me as well as to the age of their children. 

What can be said about effective curriculum? A curriculum that is vibrant and 
living is essential. It is reflective of the society and a mirror to the context in which it 
exists. In the fifth century, Augustine designed his teaching in the following way: 

Catechesis is an art, or more precisely, a performing art. It was no accident 

that Augustine compared his efforts to the theaters he so often denounced. 

His catechesis was a theater of the Word. Its drama was salvation history, 

its script was the Scriptures, and its actors included everyone. He 

recognized some risks: that he might execute his artistry as though it were 

a one-man play rather than an epic drama in which he served as soloist 

singing amid a larger chorus; that his people might well prefer cheering to 


changing, nodding assent to moral living. Thus he insisted that the 
measure of artistry depended on God’s good grace and expressed itself in 
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people who enfleshed the faith, embodied its charity, and enacted its 
justice.' 


In present day society, curriculum is described as: 

...a field of enquiry and action on all that bears on schooling, including 
content, teaching, learning and resources...one which is loose enough and 
broad enough to embrace all the learning that actually goes on in schools 
and all dimensions of the educational process...an attempt to 
communicate the essential principles and features of an educational 


proposal in such a form that it is...capable of effective translation into 
practice. !% 


Both of these quotes capture the essence of curriculum, though written about 
sixteen hundred years apart! Curriculum, in order to be effective, must incorporate real 
life—what is actually happening in the learner’s world—into teachable moments and 
units. This is precisely what is happening in my “Black Lives Matter” course, as 
described earlier. An almost daily occurrence—the murder of a Black man at the hands of 
police, most recently in Philadelphia—has to be addressed. The fact of a Black female 
prosecutor running for Vice-President, with all the multiple issues surrounding her work, 
also must be discussed in the context of what she brings to her potential job.'** These are 
realities of 2020 that cannot be ignored, unless a teacher wishes the curriculum to be 
static and stale. 

What is a “Raising Awareness” Curriculum? 
This part of my job is now easy—there is no sense in trying to reinvent the wheel. 


At this point—the end of October, 2020, as I write this—there are a multitude of 


132 William Harmless and Allan D. Fitzgerald, Augustine and the Catechumenate (Collegeville, 
MN: Liturgical Press, 2014), 407. 


133 David Scott, Curriculum and Assessment (Westport, CT: Ablex, 2001), 8. 


'34 Ror a good article describing both sides of Kamala Harris’ work, see Reginald Dwayne Betts, 
“Kamala, My Mother, and Me,” New York Times Sunday Magazine, October 5, 2020, 32-42. 
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resources readily available for me to draw upon, in order to raise awareness of both my 
topics. In Chapter 6, I will describe some of what I devised on my own for each topic, 
and how I implemented them in my church community. 

Depending on who I would be addressing, I would try to choose my topics and 
books carefully. For example, I began with Black Like Me, because as a white person, 
this story had helped me to experience first-hand what it might be like for me to “put on” 
Black skin.'* I knew that people who might be drawn to my first group on the topic 
would be in large part white people, and this was true, though the group was mixed. To 
say the very least, people’s reactions were very strong. The white participants were given 
a dose of Black reality and were horrified. The Black participants affirmed the 
experiences of the author as true—and as things they regularly experienced themselves. 

In a similar way, the book I began with regarding homelessness was entitled, 
Same Kind of Different as Me.'** This true account related the relationship between a 
homeless man and a rich man, and how they came to know each other. As my group 
followed the growth of their friendship, and the realities of each other’s lives, they 
realized that homeless people “were not so different” after all. This was then related, by 
them, to the church shelter women who slept in our church facilities at night. 

Both of these examples made it clear to me that reading books was a valid way to 
raise awareness of important issues. Something that was very helpful to me was based on 


the book, White Fragility, by Robin DeAngelo.'*’ Before the pandemic, I took part in a 


'35 John Howard Griffin, Black like Me (New York, Houghton Mifflin Harcourt, 1961). 


136 Denver Moore and Ron Hall, Same Kind of Different as Me (Nashville: W Publishing, an 
imprint of Thomas Nelson, 2006.) 


57 DeAngelo, White Fragility. 
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workshop based on this book, led by the pastor as well as Cohort B classmate, Asayo 
Thomas, at her church, “Community Church of the Pelhams UCC” in Pelham, NY. The 
participants were of mixed racial groups, and it was a challenging experience. Moments 
and discussions were tense, at times, and follow-up was needed. It is very helpful that the 
book concludes with a section, “Resources for Continuing Education,” which lists books, 
articles, blogs, and films. There is also a study guide that may be accessed for this, 
available at https://beacon.org/assets/pdfs/DiAngelo-EducatorsProfDevGuide.pdf. 

In Appendix J, I will list further books for discussion, most of which have study 
guides. The list is definitely not exhaustive, and the books are not in any particular order. 
However, many have been used by faith leaders in my community, as discussed in an 
interfaith religious leader group I attend each Tuesday morning. These are particularly 
helpful to note, as I hear how well the books have been received in my community—or 
not well-received at all. Successes and failures are both experiences to be learned from, 
re-modeled, dusted off, polished, or discarded. The point is to keep on going back, and 
trying, once again. 

Conclusion 

I realize that reading books is no substitute for real-life encounters, and so, I am 
glad that we are able to meet on Zoom, “face-to-face,” to discuss and share visually our 
feelings, reactions, and experiences during these encounters. In a similar way, the Staten 
Island Interreligious Group sponsors monthly Friendship Dinners, that used to take place 
in person, have begun to take place virtually. The purpose of each is to bring people 
together who might never have had occasion to mingle before. Members of various 
faiths, races, and creeds, including Muslim, Christian, Jewish, and atheists, have joined 


together in the past, and have begun to continue to do so now, virtually. 
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The day will come when I can follow my original plans and return to the Staten 
Island ferry terminal, the Olivet women’s shelter, and the Church of the Village feeding 
ministry, with volunteers accompanying me. These experiences will best raise the 
awareness of all of us. But in the meantime, I believe we are doing well. One measure of 
this is the fact that people from my discussion groups continually surprise me by sending 
me ideas online—resoutces, prayers, reflections, and songs. They come to the meetings 
with their stories, and are making their own connections. I’m learning from my 


participants—and this is good. Learning is happening! 
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CHAPTER 7 
WHAT I DID 


Introduction 

This chapter focuses on “What I Did” to date, in myself, in my churches, and in 
my community. Chapter 8 will focus on “How Did It Go?” and Chapter 9 will describe 
“What Is Yet To Be Done.” Chapter 10 will attempt to describe how I have changed and 
become different in the process. This project and I are both clearly not done—be assured 
of that. Most of what I say in this part will have to be written, in a sense, “retroactively,” 
as if had had a plan all along. As I mentioned already, it turns out that I didn’t—or at 
least, not one that I knew about. Without knowing it, I see now that ultimately, I was 
following God’s plan, not my own. 
Sermon Series and How They Changed 

There are a few things to note about my sermon series. I began my sermon series 
a bit early, in terms of when this project was to begin. Why? I did not have a church, as 
I’m not ordained, and neither am I a lay pastor. However, the last pastor of Olivet 
Presbyterian Church, Rev. Melodee Bottari, was someone who knew of my studies, and 
she eventually became an important part of my Site Team. As pastor, it was she who 
regularly preached, but in her rare absences, she occasionally called on me to fill in. Little 
did I know that she was to leave the church by January 2020. Therefore, I have included 
two sermons in Appendix D, one from August 2019 and one from December 2019. Both 


themes were crucial to this project, as August 2019 introduced the congregation to the 
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Matthew 25 Initiative of the Presbyterian Church—which was the exact Scriptural focus 
of my project. The second, December 2019, began my series on “Acorns. 

It’s also important to note that by my December 2019 sermon, I was permitted by 
the church to distribute surveys to be completed before and after my sermon. This 
worked successfully until March 29, 2020, when I conducted my first telephone service, 
due to the Covid pandemic. Surveys were not permitted to be used, as access to 
congregational email has been limited for reasons of member confidentiality. | am happy 
to note that I did receive individual texts and emails at times, from people stating that 
they enjoyed my message. 

When I[ had delivered my in-person sermons, an interesting development 
occurred. It is part of Olivet’s practice to have a Children’s Message, after which they go 
to Sunday school, followed by the Adult Sermon. As it turned out, in January, I had a 
message designed for the children on Martin Luther King. However, no children showed 
up that day! I had wanted to connect that message to my adult message on acorns, so I 
was especially disappointed by their absence. Therefore, spontaneously, I took a chance 
and asked if I had any willing “adult children” from the congregation who would join me 
on the altar. To my delight—and theirs—some people scurried up, giggling and laughing. 
It turns out that it was one of my best message/sermons to date, and so, I continued this 
practice the next two months, even when children returned. Intergenerational work has 
long been a part of my life (as a teen volunteer, as a teacher, when I worked in nursing 
homes, and as a parent, with my own children). Now I could do it in church! I loved it— 


and so it seems did the congregation. 
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Finally, I’d like to mention that as the person who gave the sermon, I was also the 
person to design the service. I have included a sample “Bulletin” format, for which I had 
to compose several prayers and select readings for the day. I noticed that as I went along, 
I became more relaxed and flexible in my work, enjoying the part of the liturgy 
preparation. I also became more comfortable writing sermons—though the creative 
process often drove me crazy while I was going through it. I have included a listing here 
of the titles of my sermons. Each may be read in its entirety in Appendix D. 

I was in the process of developing the theme of my project when the Covid 
pandemic hit. 

Each were based on the foundation of the Matthew 25: 31-46 scripture. I had 
collected acorns for months in preparation. My theme began with the awareness of the 
uniqueness and potential of each person, as symbolized by my beloved acorns. Being 
“acorns” involved complacency and risk—each acorn is beautiful as is, but if one was 
willing to crack open its hidden potential, what beauty lay inside! This was to be 
followed by movement to empathy—using various types of shoes to demonstrate walking 
in another’s, whose were very different from your own. 

I had moved more deeply into the uniqueness of every individual, by using these 
“acorns” as both symbolic and literal representations of our own uniqueness of God’s 
creation. I had given them out during several services at Olivet. (I also had been working 
on this theme in group discussions at the Church of the Village, in our coffee time 
together.) Finally, I was building, in my sermon series, an emphasis on understanding the 
meaning of empathy, and tying this to homelessness by using the shoes—battered 


sneakers and fancy shoes. 
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1. August 25, 2019, Welcome and Hospitality: “When, Lord? Where, Lord? 
Why, Lord?” 

2. December 15, 2019, Acorns 

3. January 19, 2020, “Homework—Let’s Get Cracking!” 

4. February 23, 2020, “Acorns: All ‘Cracked’ Up! It’s What’s Inside That 
Counts!” 

5. March 8, 2020, “Take Off Your Shoes!” 

Please note that the next sermon in my series would have been on “Building 
Awareness.” It was planned to be on the topic of “Empathy and the New Testament,” 
developing the idea of the empathy of God and the growth of our capacity and activity to 
be empathetic. I would then have worked to tie this to the sermons I had already given on 
“acorms” and those using shoes. This would have been based on the ideas of L. Ann 
Jervis, theologian and professor.'** However, the flow of my sermons was interrupted by 
the pandemic, the uncertainty of church services, and the need to adapt to new 
circumstances when we began Telephone-In services only. However, I can see myself 
using this piece on empathy in the near future, as soon as this Advent, perhaps. 

6. March 29, 2020, Olivet Telephone Service Sermon: “Who are You, in today’s 

Scripture Readings?” 
7. April 26, 2020, Olivet Telephone Service Sermon: “Emmanuel—God is With 
Us!” 


8. July 26, 2020, Olivet Telephone Service Sermon: “Preaching to the Choir!” 


38 L Ann Jervis, “Empathy and the New Testament,” https://www.mcmaster.ca/mjtm/3-1b.htm 
(accessed February 26, 2020). 
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9. August 9, 2020, Olivet Telephone Service Sermon: “Why Are You Here?” 

10. September 13, 2020, Olivet Telephone Service Sermon: “Three Strikes— 
You’re Out???” 

11. October 18, 2020, Olivet Telephone Service Sermon: “Citizenship Sunday” 

12. November 29, 2020, Olivet Telephone Service Sermon: “Hope: Keep 
Awake!” 

My sermon series evolved, as did my project. I had started out rapidly with 
definite plans, had come to a rapid halt as did our entire country, and once again, slowly 
picked up speed as I got my bearings again. I was once again able to reflect in some of 
my sermons the work I was doing, either individually or as a group, in the church 
Book/Bible studies. It has been a definite learning experience, and looking back, it has 
definitely been good. 

Bible/Book Studies and How They Changed 

I first started my Bible/Book studies at Olivet Presbyterian Church in person. We 
met for four sessions on the book Same Kind of Different as Me. It was a group of about 
10-12 people, of mixed ages, races, economic situations, and sexes. Also, we had two 
participants from another church, Castleton Hill Moravian Church. I was delighted to find 
this range of people participating. We even had a young man who was “just passing by” 
join us one evening. He seemed to be looking for company, and participated fully in the 
discussion that evening. 

This was a book [ had planned on, as it fitted my original topic of homelessness 
perfectly. Recounted in first person by both a homeless man as well as a rich man he 


encountered, and set in the 20" century, participants related to it very positively and 
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seriously. In fact, though I assigned certain pages for each session, as least one of the 
men said, “I couldn’t wait! I had to read ahead.” 

The most positive outcome from this book was its “easy tie” to Matthew 25. 
People immediately saw the connection, and when I introduced my project—working 
with homeless people at the Staten Island Ferry Terminal—several women immediately 
wanted to sign up. In fact, they were so eager that they invited me for coffee so that we 
could discuss it. 

We never did get to meet for coffee, due to the pandemic, but there was an 
interesting outcome nonetheless. The same people in this group fought to have the church 
overnight women’s shelter remain open during the pandemic, despite health concerns. 
There was no way due to my work there—these were already motivated, socially- 
conscious people—but I was so happy to hear that though we could not go to the ferry as 
planned, already good was happening. In addition, some of the participants decided that it 
would be important to really welcome these women by providing weekly food treats as 
well as toiletries on a rotating basis. 

As a follow-up to this discussion group, surveys were distributed, included in 
Appendix G. 

Our second Bible/Book Study directly reflected the changing nature of my 
project. Racism had reared its ugly head in terrifying magnitude once again in the killing 
of Black men; consciousness was greatly raised by the visible killing of George Floyd. I 
decided to use the book Black Like Me, because, for one thing, I wanted to know how it 
might feel to be Black, though I was white. This book seemed to fit that need, not just for 


me but for others as well. New members as well as some of the first study’s members 
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joined. A congregant from another church also joined—St. Clare’s Roman Catholic 
Church—which added dimension as she was a young immigrant from Haiti. 

As [ reflect on this group now, I realize that we were only women. Though there 
may be a variety of reasons, one issue was the fact that we did need to use the Zoom 
option, which has proven difficult for some members of my church. Our weekly services 
are held on telephone, not Zoom. Many members are older, and may not have access to 
family/friends who can help them understand the Zoom option. A young and faithful 
member of every one of my book studies worked to assist me with Zoom, and has offered 
church members an in-service on this, if they wished to participate in anything the church 
offered this way. 

Black Like Me related to the theme of Matthew 25 very well. I was a stranger, I 
was an outcast, I was imprisoned by the color of my skin—how could we not address this 
as individuals and as a group? We were blessed by the fact that people of color were 
well-represented in this group. We who were white found that we needed to just listen 
most of the time. People of color shared their experiences, similar to those of the 
author—not that different, though the book was written fifty years ago. White listeners 
were horrified to learn that the author’s experiences as a Black man were not uncommon 
at all. Our participants of color shared their experiences, and our Zoom community in 
general was comfortable and confidential enough to be honest and transparent in their 
reactions. 

In Appendix H, I have included pre-surveys and post-surveys based on Google 


forms that I emailed to members for this group. 
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People wanted to continue our studies after we finished reading Black Like Me. I 
considered my options, and wanted to approach using a novel as our next study. 
Personally, Iam drawn to novels as the greatest expression of truth, the truest 
“nonfiction.” I offered to the group a book [had read several times, The Secret Life of 
Bees, because I thought it addressed both homelessness and racism in a troubling and 
beautiful way.'*° However, no one really seemed interested in reading “fiction,” a reaction 
I am well used to getting. 

I was also drawn, though anxious about, exploring the Spirituality of the Twelve 
Steps as a group. I had done this many years before, in a different setting, and for a 
different reason. In my present context and work, I wanted to try something new: could 
the Serenity Prayer and the Twelve Steps be applied to the big communal experiences 
that we were going through? Racism? Homelessness? Admit we were powerless without 
our Higher Power? Ask for courage to do what we could? Count on God to do the rest? 

With trepidation, I offered it to the group—and to my surprise, people 
recommitted! Not everyone—but also, to my surprise, the beauty of Zoom allowed two 
new members—senior citizens who were living in assisted facilities, to participate fully! 
It was truly amazing! Again, we had the same demographic blend, including the fact that 
we were all women. Why, this time? Zoom may account for it once more. But could it 
also have something to do with the potential depth of sharing to be involved? This may 
not be so, as men are active members in such groups as AA, NA, GA, and OA. But I 


wonder now if there’s more to it than that, if I may digress for a moment. 


39 Sue Monk Kidd, The Secret Life of Bees (New York: Penguin,2002). 
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As [ reflect on all the varied traditional church settings that I’ve been a part of, 
women have always predominated. This includes congregants, committee members, and 
liturgical celebrations. That is, except for leadership. In my original Catholic church, 
women are permitted to do just about anything except be the main celebrant. Once, in my 
home church, it was noted with a bit of sarcastic laughter that of the ten people on the 
altar—from altar servers to musicians to Eucharistic ministers—there was only one man, 
the priest. 

All of this should not be a surprise, and in fact has happened before. Paul writes to 
the people of Corinth and encourages them to stay strong in their faith in their troubled 
times. They should maintain their religious routines—citing, for example, those occurring 
in the house church instituted by Aquila and Prisca. While services could not be held in 
public safely, Paul encourages them, “Keep alert, stand firm in your faith, be courageous, 
be strong” (1 Cor. 16: 13 NRSV). In addition, the passage from first Corinthians 
reinforces this glimpse into early Christian life, adding the role that house churches 
played in that life elsewhere too.'*° When I first thought about ecclesiology/church, I was 
drawn to these models taken from our early Christian communities and to house churches 
in particular. These took place in people’s homes and 

women participated in all the activities of the house church in the first 

generations of the Christian era and ... the house church was the center for 


worship, hospitality, patronage, education, communication, social 
services, evangelization, and mission.”"*! 


Isn’t that where our present Zoom sessions were? House churches, 21‘ century style? 


40 Michael D. Coogan, ed., The New Oxford Annotated Bible ‘New York: Oxford University Press, 
2023). 


'41 Carolyn Osiek, Margaret Y. Macdonald, and Janet H. Tullock, A Woman’s Place: House 
Churches in Earliest Christianity (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2006), 9. 
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Theologian Letty Russell writes: 
Sister church is part of kitchen table solidarity in church...The struggle to 
connect ourselves as sisters and to accept ourselves as a gift of God 


connects the church community to the early day realities that happen 
around countless kitchen tables.'” 


This is something I found to be increasingly true as our church book studies 
continued. While we “zoomed” at our tables and desks, we often ate our dinners together 
while we struggled to make sense of everything that was happening in our world around 
us. We had no intention to exclude men, and made every attempt to include all church 
members, through weekly announcements. But the bond of women, disclosing feelings to 
one another, was strong—as strong as it was beautiful. 

To date, we have had six Twelve Step sessions, and have only covered the first 
three steps. We’ve stopped now, for various reasons, but will resume in January 2021. 
I’ve had periodic Google form evaluations, which I will include in Appendix H. 
Miscellaneous Activities 

During the course of my Doctor of Ministry project, I took part in related 
activities that were associated with my work, but at the time, may have seemed 
peripheral. In time, I see that they were not. 

I attended an event at Union Theological Seminary that focused on street 
vendors—people who were homeless and survived by selling used books on city 
sidewalks. This was an eye-opening event to me. I had seen such sellers up and down the 


Broadway that I frequented, and often scanned the book titles. But never did I consider 


'22T etty Russell, Church in the Round (Louisville, KY: John Knox Press: Westminster, 1993), 189. 
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the sellers, where they got the books from, nor how they lived apart from their daily 
work. 

In February, 2020, I attended NYTS Women’s Conference. This too was a day of 
enlightenment, as I was very unfamiliar with some of women’s lifestyles that were very 
different from my own. 

I audited two classes at NYTS with Dr. Moody-Shepherd and Dr. Lundy, 
“Women in the Second Testament” and “When We Were Goddesses.” I also audited 
“Black Lives Matter” with Dr. Mason and Dr. Francois. I thought the classes would be 
interesting; however, I was wrong. Each was profound. What I gained from each 
“seeped” into me gradually, and has become a part of me. I’m a slow learner, but I do 
learn. I'll speak more about the effects of each in Chapter 10, “How I Have Changed.” 

I attended weekly Interfaith meetings, based in Staten Island, as well as Staten 
Island Inter-Religious Leadership meetings. What would have been limited attendance to 
Staten Islanders in the past, Zoom meetings enabled former members from various states 
to join us for lively discussions, exchanges of ideas and feelings, especially focused on 
the political climate of our country. These meetings both helped me to survive 
psychologically and emotionally, as well as served to spur me into action. 

Some of these actions included writing letters to New York newspapers, and 
getting published in them, calling local politicians and speaking to representatives, and 
asking a question on WNYC’s Brian Lehrer show. When it was possible, I marched in 
rallies or attended prayer vigils recognizing issues of social injustice. I even “ran/walk” 
my first race for LGBTQ+ rights, in a Staten Island St. Patrick’s Day parade—though I 


arrived in last place. I attended an in-person Communities United for Respect and Justice 
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(CURT) conference, also on Staten Island, dealing with local community issues. I also 
took part in a Book Study at a fellow Doctor of Ministry peer’s church on the book, 
White Fragility. Some of these events I took part in with a member or more of my 
original Site Team, before the arrival of Covid. Each event had its own merit societally 
and personally. 
Conclusions 

My work as described in this chapter has evidenced the direction in which my 
project, its aims, and I have grown. I’ve become more assertive and confident about 
issues of importance, knowing that if I didn’t do something, how could I expect someone 
else to do so? As I will also explain later, I have our country’s president to thank for this 
as well. If anyone was to spur me into action, it was him. If anything was to motivate my 
church to action, it was him. With the help and guidance of God, our work will continue 


long after he is gone. 
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CHAPTER 8 
HOW DID MY PROJECT GO? THE EVALUATION 


This boy is Ignorance. This girl is Want. Beware of them both, and all of 
their degree, but most of all beware this boy, for on his brow I see that 
written which is Doom, unless the writing be erased.'*? 


Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise.'* 
Introduction 

Raising awareness was the goal for my project. I realized its importance more and 
more as I proceeded in the development of the implementation phase of my work. If 
people are ignorant (“destitute of knowledge or education; also: lacking knowledge or 
comprehension of the thing specified” '*5), can they really be blamed for either their 
actions or inactions? 

On the other hand, is ignorance bliss? I doubt that many people would argue, in 
general, that it’s good to be ignorant—to not know things, through no fault of their own. 


However, in the case of my project, ““Tis it folly to be wise?” Perhaps it is, perhaps it is. 


'43 Charles Dickens, A Christmas Carol (London: Routledge, 1889), 182-3. 


'44 Thomas Gray, “Ode on a Distant Prospect of Eton College,” in Gray, Selected Poems, Gray 
Edmund Grosse, ed., 35-6 (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1885), 36. 


'45 Merriam-Webster Online, s. v. “ignorant,” https://www.merriam- 
webster.com/dictionary/ignorant, accessed (accessed December 17, 2020). 
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As [have included in other points in this paper, I must repeat the words of 
Arundhati Roy: 
The trouble is that once you see it, you can’t unsee it. And once you’ve 


seen it, keeping quiet, saying nothing, becomes as political an act as 
speaking out. There’s no innocence. Either way, you’re accountable. '*° 


Roy’s words have had a powerful effect on me. Once you know something, you 
can’t unknow it. By Roy’s standards, ignorance can seem like a form of “bliss,” a 
comfortable place of complacency. I may be able to bemoan the fact that I read that book, 
saw that documentary, attended that social justice rally. “Why did I ever do these things? 


1”? 


Now I know, now I have to do something!” I can be that proverbial “ostrich with its head 
stuck in the sand,” but eventually, I won’t be able to breath and I will die, too. 

I gave myself the task of making people aware of homelessness and racism as best 
I could. I didn’t realize that I'd be making myself aware too. I learned along with these 
willing “audiences”—members of my church congregation who listened to my sermons; 
participants who signed up to be part of my three Bible/Book Studies. They completed 
pre- and post-surveys for each activity, knowing that I was working on my Doctor of 
Ministry project and that they were helping me out by doing so. The surveys were 
anonymous, in order to encourage complete honesty. Some people did talk to me in 
person, and gave me their feedback. Others sent me emails or text messages, especially 
when our Sunday services were held on the phone. The following two sections are a 
summary of these surveys. In the final section (Self-Evaluation and Conclusion), I will 


try to draw some conclusions about how successful I was and wasn’t, and where 


improvement will be needed in the future. 


'46 Arundhati Roy, Power Politics (Cambridge, MA: South End Press, 2001), 7. 
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The Sermons 


A summary sheet for each of the four in-person sermons I gave are included in 
Appendix E. For each sermon, the pre- and post-survey questions were modified for the 
subject and purpose of the sermon. 

Sermon 1: About 45 people attended services, with a response rate of 
approximately 50%. In general, people felt the title was interesting, I appeared 
comfortable preaching, and they learned something about Matthew 25 from it. Several 
people thought I was uneasy in my presentation, which I read in the surveys and gathered 
from several verbal, friendly comments afterwards. For the purpose of my project, most 
people got the connection between “Acorns,” Matthew 25, and my project, which I 
introduced. 

Sermon 2: About 28 people were present, with a response rate of approximately 
60%. Everyone’s attention was drawn by the title: “Acorns—Let’s Get Cracking!” About 
half remembered my first sermon in the series from a month earlier, which I found to be 
encouraging. The rest of the surveys questions answers were fairly well-distributed 
among several answers. 

I wanted to know if people remembered if it was Martin Luther King weekend, as 
this was important to me, my work, and our country. About 50% did not remember, 
though we are a multiethnic congregation. Finally, I asked the last two questions because 
I was curious as to know what people look for in sermons, and what I need to do—more 
exegetical work or more hermeneutical application. It seems that the answer I received 


was “both.” 
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I received many positive comments in the surveys. Some noted that I came across 
as more relaxed, and encouraged me to speak more freely, rather than reading from a 
“script.” 

Most important for my project, people felt positive, hopeful, and inspired. 

Sermon 3: About 38 people present, with a response rate of approximately 75%. 
Again, most people seemed interested by the sermon title, “Acorns: All ‘Cracked’ Up— 
It’s Inside What Counts!” though one person commented: “Ready to move on from 
Acorns!” The majority still were following my theme’s message. I did again ask a 
question to help me understand what people look for in a sermon—the relatability of the 
readings, and the large majority agreed with this. I asked two particular questions, about 
“transfiguration” and “meeting new people,” in order to get people thinking before the 
service began. 

The majority of respondents responded positively to post-survey questions. 

There were many comments this time, which was good for me, as I learn more 
from these than from numbers alone. The content of the sermon was noted several times, 
as well as my style of delivery. Most appreciated the message, though one person 
commented that it was too long, and another, a little disconnected. I was glad to see that 
people felt they could give both negative and positive feedback. 

Sermon 4: For this sermon, I received an average of 20 responses for each 
question. I am not certain as to how many people were present that day, but it was about a 
60-70% response rate. 

Again, this time, I put certain words and themes into my pre-sermon survey, to 


get people thinking. The majority’s attention was drawn by these ideas. Following the 
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sermon, most people understood the thread of empathy that connected the different points 
in the message together. They agreed that empathy was indeed important, especially in 
our world today, though it’s interesting to note that one person wrote that his/her son 
struggled with the same concept many years before. It was good to see people trying to 
make a connection between the message and the present world—how they look at others, 
wondering what Jesus would do today, and relating it their own daily lives. 

The Bible Study/Book Groups 

A summary sheet for each of the three Bible/Book Studies I conducted are 
included in Appendix G. For each, questions were modified for the subject and purpose 
of the particular study, as described below. 

Book 1: Same Kind of Different as Me, by Denver Moore and Ron Hall. For this 
study, we met in person at our church, in February/March, 2020, with members from 
Olivet Presbyterian Church and Castleton Hill Moravian Church. I did not give a pre- 
survey, because I didn’t think about it. My project was just beginning and I hadn’t quite 
planned my approach that well yet. 

About 10-12 people attended any given week, for four weeks. I distributed the 
evaluation at the last session as people came in, in order not to miss those who had to 
leave early. As a result, I may have missed a few people and/or not everyone completed 
one. In total, six people responded. 

For the first five questions, almost unanimously, people felt the group to be 
meaningful and important to them. I was delighted to see that two thirds of the 
respondents were willing to join my team as brainstormers for my project as well as part 


of a team that would help me to implement it. They knew that at that point, my project 
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was to be working with people at the Staten Island Ferry Terminal. Two members in 
particular wanted to meet to discuss the details immediately. 

I also invited comments by asking six questions about the group experience, the 
content of the study, its connection to Matthew 25: 31-45, and its personal effects on 
them. The majority of responses were positive, citing good interactions and lively 
discussions. This did not come as a surprise to me, because during the course of the four 
weeks, people were very open, honest, and forthcoming about the emotional and spiritual 
effects the story had on them. 

It was very rewarding, at the end of the last session, to see that people were 
already willing to help me out with my project. It seemed to happen so fast and so easily. 
We were on our way—and then, the Covid pandemic struck. 

Book 2: Black Like Me, by John Howard Griffin. For this study, I invited 
members from Olivet Presbyterian Church, Castleton Hill Moravian Church, and 
members of the weekly interfaith group that I attended. Thirteen people signed up for the 
four-week study, again relating this book to Matthew 25. We met in July/August 2020 on 
Zoom. Participants were not all the same ones from the previous study. 

You will note the gap of several months from my first to my second Book Study. 
This is due to the Covid pandemic— literally “shut down” for a few months, though I 
was not physically sick. I had lost motivation for the project, my original plans had to be 
discarded, and the energy engendered in March, 2020, at the first Book Study, that is— 
having volunteer “‘teammates”—had all but disappeared, through no one’s fault. I felt lost 
initially. Finally, by late spring, and having gained permission from the Christian 


Education Committee at Olivet, I was able to begin this study. My project had also 
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changed, in that I wanted to include racism as a major part of it. The awareness raised in 
our country by the visible murder of George Floyd, in May, 2020, may account in part for 
the large turnout for this group. 

I had learned how to use Google Forms by this point, and so I used pre- and post- 
surveys, with a 100% response rate on both. The pre-survey showed a good distribution 
of ages and race/ethnicities, but all were women. It appeared that people were motivated 
to learn about others, enjoyed Bible and Book groups, and about 90% were interested in 
issues of race and racism. Almost 80% thought this book would be relevant in 2020, 
though it was written sixty years earlier. 

The post-survey overwhelmingly showed the positive reaction of the group to the 
material we covered, to fellow members, and especially to the lively yet difficult 
discussions. For most questions, responses averaged 80-100%, which indicated that their 
awareness was raised, the material was meaningful, and that other people in the group 
helped them to understand life “in another’s shoes” better. To be more specific, the group 
was fairly evenly divided as to the number of people who identified as people of color 
and the number who were white. At many points during the sessions, the latter group 
listened to accounts told by the former group as to injustices experienced or lived 
regularly. Trauma was shared by the former group, and experienced vicariously through 
the discussions by the latter group. Evidence of this is shown in the “Comments” section 
of the surveys, as well as during the discussions. 

Book 2: Breathing Under Water, by Richard Rohr was used as a guide by the 
“Spirituality of the Twelve Steps” group, but it did not have to be read. In fact, I started 


the group without a book in mind, but some participants requested a book to use. For this 
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study, I invited members from Olivet Presbyterian Church, Castleton Hill Moravian 
Church, and members of the weekly interfaith group that I attended. Eleven people 
signed up for the study, which is open ended again relating this book to Matthew 25. We 
began in September, 2020, to present, and met every other week on Zoom. Participants 
were not all the same ones from the previous studies. This group is not time-limited, and 
will resume meeting in January, 2021. 

The pre-survey questions introduced the purpose of this group. This was, namely, 
to both learn and apply the spirituality of the twelve steps to major issues in our present 
society—homelessness and racism. The majority of respondents—almost 100%—wanted 
to learn how this might be accomplished. 60% felt it was possible to apply Step 1: 
Admitting powerlessness over racism/homelessness...” About 91% believed that 
regarding these two issues, our Higher Power could “restore us to sanity.” 100% felt 
comfortable in thinking about addressing these issues together. 

When we started our work together, I was direct with the group in stating that 
they were helping me to create something new. I said that I was not certain where nor 
how this group would go, but that it was an experiment, together. They were willing to 
experiment with me, I’m glad to say. 

I do not have post-survey results yet, as we are not done with the program. 
However, after we had completed several steps, I sent out a mid-survey, asking for 
feedback. Often, I would start an evening session tentatively—I was uncertain how it 
would go, or else, during the group, it seemed like a struggle as we tried to apply the step 
that we were working on to homelessness and racism. The book did not seem helpful to 


many, although some faithfully read it anyway. I thought a mid-survey would be a good 
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idea. For this, I received five responses, which is a good number, considering that three 
people could not join in for different reasons, and two became quite ill during the course 
of our sessions. 80% felt that the Twelve Steps were beginning to make sense personally, 
as well as how they might be applied to racism and homelessness. The majority felt that 
they were ready to move on to the next set of steps. To date, we have stayed with the first 
three steps so far—as well as focusing on the Serenity Prayer. 

Informally, I can say that I have been amazed at the work of our sessions. One 
became the subject of one of my sermons, as I was in awe of the connections made after 
an evening discussion of twists, turns, and difficulties. Another has become my 
“Afterword” for this dissertation. From it, you can witness the miracle and the promise 
itself. 

Self-Evaluation and Conclusion 


I wanted to conclude this chapter with a bit of self-evaluation. 

I agree that my preaching has improved over the past few months. I have felt 
more relaxed in person, and now, with telephone services, though I am still somewhat 
anxious, of course, it’s much easier. I wonder what it will be like to return to in-person 
preaching. 

I personally would like to be able to speak one day without reading—though I’ve 
started using bullet points at times, rather than writing in complete sentences. This allows 
me to speak more freely and normally. What’s next—standing in the middle aisle with no 
notes at all! That would be wonderful! 

In regards to writing the sermons themselves, I do go through a weekly process of 


getting many ideas—sometimes too many, in fact—and I am challenged to bring them 
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together into some sort of focus. Creative ideas are good—but they can tend to 
complicate or muddle my main topic at times. 

I also need to improve my scriptural knowledge—a definite lack in my 
background. Towards this goal, perhaps I can take audit future course at NYTS. 

The experience of my preaching has helped me to see that perhaps I would be 
able to pastor a church one day. I know I would first need to find a denomination to 
ordain me, my next goal. However, I hadn’t previously considered myself to be “a 
preacher.” Given the feedback I’ve received, I realized I can use my gifts to do so, as 
called. 

Finally, I’m happy to say that my goal of raising awareness was beginning to be 
realized before the Covid pandemic struck. People started making connections, and I was 
able to carry the theme on, from month to month. I had a sermon all ready for the month 
of April, 2020, for example, but it didn’t fit, once we began working together to meet 
new challenges. Now that my project has a revised direction, perhaps I will be able to 
continue my theme, in the new year, based on Bible/Book study work. 

I am very pleased with how the studies went. I believe I handled the discussions 
well, and I did plan a great deal for them. However, I must credit God for putting them 
together—for guiding just the right people to join, at just the right times, with just the 
right discussions and outcomes. I’m very encouraged and excited to move forward in the 
new year, in both sermons and more studies, until we can actually work and meet with 


people in person—people who are homeless and people who are victims of racism. 
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CHAPTER 9 
WHAT IS YET TO BE DONE 


Introduction: 


“‘What is yet to be done?” I ask myself now. As I ponder this, I know that I could 
have entitled this part: “What I Would Have Done Differently, if Only ’'d Known.” 
Though it’s too late for that now, I’d like to consider that question as I plan my next 
steps. 

If I were to begin all over, knowing what I know now and living through this past 
year of the many pandemics we’ve been facing—increased evidence of homelessness, 
poverty, racism, illness, and all their accompanying symptoms, I would begin differently. 
In college, and later, in working on my Master’s in Social Work, I had majored in 
psychology and was immediately attracted by the theories and practices of psychologist, 
Carl Rogers. Knowing what I know now, I would begin with his work, and his practice of 
empathic, active listening. Why? Because if anything can address all of these issues, 
empathy can. In my next section, I will discuss this. 

Empathy and Communication Skills 

How may empathy be described? It means putting yourself in the shoes of 
another, wearing his/her clothes, seeing through her/his eyes, and hearing through his/her 
ears. Rogers espoused active listening as the best way to facilitate growth in the other 
person as well. In one of his best-known works, On Becoming a Person, he wrote: 


Real communication occurs...when we listen with understanding. .. It 
means to see the expressed idea and attitude from the other person’s point 
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of view, to sense how it feels to him, to achieve his frame of reference in 
regard to the thing he is talking about.'*’ 


This type of reflective, or active listening, can be used in both individual and 
group settings to foster communication, to help people to really listen and respond to one 
another with authenticity. Rogers firmly believed that “empathy is one of core skills that 
applies to all helping functions.”’“* He continued: 


I would like to propose...that the major barrier to mutual interpersonal 
communication is our very natural tendency to judge, to evaluate, to 
approve or disapprove, the statement of the other person or the other 
group...Although the tendency to make evaluations is common in almost 
all interchanges of language, it is very much heightened in those situations 
where feelings and emotions are deeply involved. So the stronger our 
feelings the more likely it is there will be no mutual element in the 
communication. There will be just two ideas, two feelings, two judgments, 
missing each other in psychological space.'” 


I firmly contend that these words, written in 1961, apply today to the situations 
we face in our divided country. A recent New York Times article advised that during these 
trying pandemic times: 


Paraphrasing is one component of active listening, a multistep 
technique...often credited to...Carl Rogers, who coined the term in the 
1950s. It requires the listener to absorb, truly understand and respond with 
empathy to what’s being said.'*° 


47 Carl Rogers, On Becoming A Person (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1961), 331-332, as cited by 
Lawrence Shulman, The Skills of Helping (Itasca, IL: F. E. Peacock Publishers, 1992), 123. 


48 Tbid., 129. 


” Rogers, 330-331. 


%° Jancee Dunn, “Listen to Your Family Members. No, Really Listen,” Daily Press, October 25, 
2020, https://www.dailypress.com/advice/sns-nyt-advice-listen-to-family-members-20201026- 
qzrxaz6h4fd6roodbjeaboakSe-story.html (accessed December 15, 2020). 
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This is a significant aspect of active listening, because as we reflect back to a 
person what we think we just heard them say, we’re giving them a chance to confirm, 
clarify, or clear up any misperceptions. 

There are at least three components of active listening: expressing verbal 

and nonverbal interest in what the person is saying, paraphrasing and 


asking the person to elaborate. And when it’s time for you to speak...use 
I-statements instead of you-statements.'*! 


This is essential. We must listen with our ears—and our eyes. Oftentimes, people 
just need to know someone cares enough to stop everything—and give them complete, 
focused attention. If we look at our watches or phones, we give the wrong message. “I’m 
interested, but distracted.” We also may miss their nonverbal cues. 

I-statements are statements which try to avoid the use of words of judgment, 
accusation, or evaluation. They simply focus on what I, as a listener, feel, either when 
listening, or when seeing the behaviors of another, and what made me feels that way. I- 
statements are only used after the other person has finished what she/he is saying. For 
example, I may respond, after listening to someone, with: “I’m upset that you’re going 
through this illness” or “I’m happy that you had a chance to see your family.” Both are 
simple examples of I-Statements. 

Neither skill is easy to do all the time. As Dan and Frank Millar, communication 
authors and professors, suggest, many obstacles to good communication exist, though 
intentions are good. The active listener “is one who listens to the words of others, but also 


listens to the messages and cues that surround the words.”!°? What are some of these 


'S! Thid. 


‘52 Dan Millar and Frank Millar, Messages and Myths: Understanding Interpersonal 
Communication (New York: Alfred, 1976), 51. 
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cues? The role that body language and unspoken signals make cannot be ignored, 1.e., 
“gesture, vocabulary, posture, facial expression, tone, rhythm, quality of voice, dress, and 
silences.”'*? Based on their work and research, I would also design workshops to address 
the reasons why people are not always good listeners, including their capacity, 
willingness, the natural tendencies to judge and evaluate, as well as their reluctance to 
hear what the other person says. Why? Because then we might have to change.'™ 

I agree—in our heated political and cultural environment of 2020, it is difficult to 
listen to anyone other than those with whom we agree. It is difficult to have to re-think 
and re-evaluate long held beliefs. Why? Growing hurts—yust like getting a new tooth that 
hurts. I watch my 21-month-old grandson learn to walk and run. Falls inevitably occur, 
but once he gets up again, he’s learned something new. I watch him learn to think for 
himself and protest loudly, “No, no, no!” when any change is introduced. I know that he 
needs that security and stability of routines, etc. But do we adults? I don’t think so. We 
need to be open to change, to changing. 

I taught these skills for many years as a parenting instructor—to parents of 
children ranging from toddlers to teens. [ remember once writing an essay, entitled “It’s 
Not Easy Being Two,” to try to help parents understand what’s going on in their 
children’s mind, from their point of view. Parents of teens and pre-teens met in sessions 
together—parent and teen—so that the communication skills could be practiced. I was 


blessed to have each of my sons take part in these classes at various points in my career, 


153 Thid. 


4 Thid., 52-59. 
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to make the sessions more valid and meaningful. If our students saw that my sons and I 
could mess up, so could they! Our successes we celebrated together! !* 

These communication skills became an essential part my job as a social worker, a 
chaplain, and in Gestalt Pastoral Care (GPC), an area of counseling in which I also was 
trained.'** Gestalt Pastoral Care, a spiritual healing ministry of presence, was developed 
by Rev. Tilda Norberg about forty years ago. I was privileged to have been counseled by 
her, as well as to have trained under her tutelage for several years. The skills I learned 
have served me well, and I can see now that as I continue in this work of “Raising 
Awareness,” they would play an important component of any good workshop or 
discussion group I would hope to lead. 

For example, as I write this, Election Day is looming. No matter the outcome, no 
matter the issue, we will need to learn how to listen first, then speak with respect— 
myself included. I have looked at Trump supporters and seen them in a one-dimensional 
manner. For example, I describe them with broad strokes: “They all support guns, white 
supremacy, police bullying, and are anti-immigration.” I need to recognize that these are 
stereotypes. I haven’t listened to anyone on that side closely to find out what’s really 
going on behind their beliefs. Is it something to do with tax cuts? Economic or healthcare 
fears that I don’t understand? Or even notions that our country would become socialist if 
under Democratic leadership? If ’'m not willing to listen, how can I expect them to do the 


same? If any healing is to occur in our country and among our groups of people who are 


‘55 T am also indebted to the book P.E.T by Thomas Gordon, and How to Talk So Kids Will Listen, 
and Listen So Kids Will Talk, by Elaine Faber and Adele Mazlish. 


156 Rev. Tilda Norberg created GPC as a healing ministry forty years ago, and I have been 
privileged to have both been in counseling with her as well as trained by her to counsel others. 
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particularly hurting, we must learn listening skills and apply them, painstakingly though 
the process may be. 

Healing and a willingness to understand the “other” is a big component of what I 
hope my work will be. Norberg writes: 

Christian healing is a process which involves the totality of our being: body, 

mind, emotion, spirit, and our social context, and which at every stage of our 

living and our dying directs us toward becoming the person God is calling us to 
be...Jesus meets us in our brokenness and pain, and there loves, transforms, 
forgives, redeems, resurrects, and heals.'%’ 

Our country is in pain, and we need to work at healing the wounds of division. 
Now I know I could use my GPC skills to invite people to become better aware of 
themselves as a step towards change. Several of these skills that have helped me greatly 
include remembering to take deep, cleansing breaths, as well as developing an awareness 
of what’s going on in my body. For example, I learned that I hold my stress in my 
shoulders—so it’s now a telling sign that something is bothering me. I can see this in 
myself when in controversial situations: taking part in an uncomfortable political 
discussion, reading Facebook postings, a New York Times article—even listening to an 
NPR broadcast. 

The most effective GPC technique for me, that has been profound in my own life, 
is something Norberg describes as “pillow talk.” In this experiment, you place, in your 
imagination, someone with whom you wish to talk, on a pillow in front of you. You 
begin by speaking to that person, as yourself. Then, she invites you to switch sides, and 


respond, from that person’s point of view. Many feelings, emotions, and tears come from 


such “work” (as she describes therapy practice) and I have grown tremendously. I can 


'57 Tilda Norberg, Consenting to Grace Staten Island (New York: Penn House Press, 2006), 74. 
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only imagine for myself what would happen if I spoke to, and then as, a homeless person, 
a Trump person, a person of color, etc. What comes out of my mouth does not mean I am 
right about what another might feel. However, it leads me to better self-knowledge so that 
I may understand as I make the attempt to understand the other better, too.'°* 

What Else I Can Do-Sample Curriculums 

What would my future curriculums look like? In my sermon series, I would 
expand on my theme of “Building Empathy: Putting Our Self in the Shoes of Another.” 
With both the children’s and adult’s messages, I would expand my “Sneakers and 
Acorns” series. I would expand my work to include current issues as related to the Gospel 
readings of the week, making them relevant to what is happening in the world. 

In addition, I would continue with Book Study/Bible Groups. In order to be more 
effective, I would invite other people to join from other churches at the beginning. In my 
existing groups, I already have three church congregations involved. I do think that it is 
possible to reach other congregations from various faiths, as I am already well-connected 
to faith leaders in different communities. It would be advisable if I invited some of these 
people to help me, as more experience and knowledge is better. 

In Appendix J, I have included some of the books and media resources that I can 
use to aid me in achieving my goals. It will only be a sample that I have been either 
introduced to or have developed in my personal library. Here, I will just name a few. For 
example, I read Just Mercy, attended a lecture given on the book at a Staten Island 


Unitarian Church for a lecture on it, and saw the movie based on Bryan Stevenson’s 


‘58 Thid., particularly Chapter 9: Gestalt Experiments, and 160-161. 
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work.'*? Recently, from Sojourners, to which I belong, I requested and received a 
curriculum guide and DVD for Outrageous Justice, which focuses on incarceration and 
prison fellowship.'® In addition, I saw the movie /3’" and participated in a Staten Island 
community forum following the viewing.'* I can see all three as potential parts of a unit 
on racism and criminal justice, something I have not delved into yet. 

Regarding a meaningful curriculum on homelessness, the best way to begin is for 
people to meet homeless people face-to-face. There are enough misleading stories in the 
media these days about homeless people and “their crimes,” to give a multitude of 
negative and false impressions. For example, during our current pandemic, an Upper 
West Side Hotel, The Lucerne, has been a constant source of news coverage and 
controversy.'* Homeless men were housed there temporarily, but when their stay had to 
be prolonged, neighborhoods residents resisted. Then they were to be moved downtown, 
where those neighborhood groups also began complaining. The reason for residential 
protests in both areas is that people did not want homeless men in their communities, 
possibly committing crime, or having personal belongings clutter sidewalks, etc. 

These stereotypical portrayals need to be addressed and therefore, in lieu of going 
to soup kitchens or shelters right now, reading first-hand accounts written by people is 


very effective. For example, the homeless men themselves spoke of instability when 


» Byron Stevenson, Just Mercy (New York: Penguin Random House, 2014). 


9 Craig DeRoche, Heather Rice-Minus, and Jesse Wiese, Outrageous Justice (N.p.: Prison 
Fellowship, 2019). 


6! Ava DuVernay, director, 13” (Netflix, October 7, 2016). 


© Juliana Kim, “After Backlash, Homeless Men Will Move Out of the Upper West Side,” 
newyorktimes.com, September 10, 2020, https://www.nytimes.com/2020/09/10/nyregion/homeless-men- 
hotel-upper-west-side.html (accessed October 31, 2020). 
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being moved from place to place. There have been letters published in the New York 
Daily News from homeless individuals. There are two sides to every story, and these 
voices must be heard. Documentaries help, such as The Homeless Chorus Speaks! and 
Shelter.'™ 

Someday, as I’ve mentioned, I hope that I can record my own interviews with the 
people I know, so that they may share their stories with others. I think of M, who lives in 
a single-room, networks with people all over Manhattan, loves to chat, and is very well- 
educated. I think of his good friend, G, who hails from Brooklyn and travels to the COTV 
for lunch and companionship. He worries when his friends do not show up, though he 
often disagrees with their life choices. I consider M, the artistic woman, the trans people 
who attend the beauty clinic, the middle-aged guy who recalls playing basketball with a 
certain wistfulness. There’s a preacher named J who sometimes gets a little out-of-hand, 
but everyone knows him and takes him “under their wing.” Finally, there’s P, a 
schizophrenic person who loves to be in the group, has a difficult time making himself 
understood, but always insists on helping me clean up the coffee and cups.'!© 

When people hear their stories, and those from others, I know they will be 
surprised. Homeless people cannot be categorized by race, ethnicity, age, or 
demographics—just as people with homes can also not be categorized. We are all 


different—and that is what makes for the beauty of our country, our world. 


63 Susan Polis Schutz, The Homeless Chorus Speaks (documentary), 
https://www.voicesofourcity.org/the-documentary (accessed October 31, 2020). 


64 Michael K. Williams and Renaud Brothers, Shelter, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=KUfNbNBFwRI (accessed October 31, 2020). 


6 T’ve used first initials here for people whose names I know, since I was not able to secure 
permission to use names, due to the pandemic. 
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Conclusion 

Recently, I realized that one of my sons, his wife, and my grandson are 
“homeless.” That is, due to the pandemic, they have become wanderers without a place of 
their own to lay their heads. When I said this to my son, he reacted, “Oh no, we have so 
many supports in place. We stay with you; we can stay at her Mom’s place.” That is true, 
and they’ve been doing that for months, having had to give up their former residence. But 
I’ve found that the stereotypes surrounding homeless people are not always what we 
think, either. Many people are not living on sidewalks—they are either marginally 
housed, or living with different friends for weeks at a time. So technically, my son fits 
that definition—and I hope it would broaden what people do think about homeless 
people’s lives. 

Homeless people are not all criminals, mentally ill, or threats. They are people 
like you and me, who’ ve hit hard times. They are LGBTQ+ people, rejected by their 
family; they are immigrants who were professionals in their own country, but who must 
resort to minimum wage jobs now, in order to support their families. They are people 
who have no supports, as my son does. They are people who don’t understand how the 
system works, who need food, healthcare, and so, cannot navigate social benefits due 
them. They are people who are ill, they are veterans or abuse victims, suffering from 
PTSD. Homeless people can be anyone. 

Dear Readers, you see that I’ve written about race and racism from a white 
person’s point of view. I’ve written about homelessness from a privileged person’s point 
of view, who has always been housed, clothed, and fed. I imagine that an African- 
American person reading this would immediately note misconceptions that I am 


presenting. The same can be said for homeless people reading this. I know I have 
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something to offer—I can introduce white, privileged people like myself to what I know 
and have learned. But that is just a first step. 

Perhaps the only valid_and reliable way for me to continue to raise awareness in 
either area would be to have partners—collaborators in reading, writing, conducting 
groups, and preaching. How much more consequential my work would be—and so much 
closer to achieving my ultimate goal. I believe this potential partnership is possible, real, 


and must be my next inevitable step. 
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CHAPTER 10 
WHAT I HAVE LEARNED; HOW I HAVE CHANGED 


Gracie, 
I have to say this somewhere, 
Make people hear what I have to say. 
Make people understand what I have to say. 


Ihave to. 


So here, in this dissertation, 
I'll write it out to you, Gracie. 

So I know at least a few people will read it. 
Maybe it will be a letter to a newspaper someday 
But I had to put this somewhere. 

So [Il give it to you, for now. 


I’m changed. 
I’m angry. 
I’m so different. 
I’m not me. 
I am so unhappy that I’m not me. 


I’m a white woman of privilege. 
Who is upset 
Who is angry 
Who hates. 


Oh God, how can I say that? 
I’m a white woman, a sixty-four year old white woman, 
Who feels like I could almost choose violence 
I’m so angry. 


I feel that intensely 
I feel that intensely, the injustice of it all. 
The injustice 
The incomprehensibility of knowing people who support Trump. 


I am so angry. 


The lack of sense it all makes. 
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I feel such anger. 


k 


But Gracie, right at this same time, 


I wonder... 
Is this anger, this frustration, a gift? 


It is a gift? 
A gift? 
Me, a white woman of privilege. 


Me, a white woman of privilege. 
WHAT??? 


That I’ve been gifted with anger, finally, at injustice? 


Am I starting “to get” what injustice feels like, and all that goes with it? 
Frustration, anger, hate, 
Violence??? 


I shudder 
I close my eyes. 
How could it be? 
How could it be, Gracie? 


Hold this for me, Gracie, please. 
This is too scary for me to deal with alone. 
Hold this. 
Hold this anger, this hate. 
This violence. 
Hold it for me, Gracie. 


*k 


Gracie, 
What’s going on? 
You understand me, even if no one else does. 


Has Trump finally given me...a gift? 
Has he given me the gift 
Of Empathy??? 


WHAT? 
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Has he given me empathy? 
Has he helped me to develop empathy, like no one else has ever done? 


Do I finally have a taste of what it means to be black? 
Then what...? 
Now, what...? 
Because of him, 
Am I beginning to understand? 


Slavery made no sense, either. 
Just like Trump and white supremacy makes no sense, either. 


Did slaves look at each other, hate in their hearts, 
And wonder, “Why? 
No little happy “darkies” there...singin’ their little ol’ hearts away? 


No. it was incomprehensible to them. 
Then. 
Now. 


Violence against black people. 
Then. 
Now. 
It was, it is, 
incomprehensible to them. 


I would hate. 
If I were black, 
I would hate. 


I knew nothing about injustice. 
Until now. 

Now I am beginning to get it, Gracie. 
Trump taught me that. 
Finally, I know a little about injustice. 
The Jews, Gracie. 


Forever persecuted too. 


The Native Americans. 
Persecuted, too. 
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Did they hate? 
Of course they did. 
Did they feel violence, plot revenge? 
Of course they did. 
How could they not? 


Trump taught me anger 
Trump taught me hate. 
Trump taught me violence. 


Or, at least, Trump taught me to feel all these things. 


So Trump gave me a gift. 
Trump gave me the gift of empathy. 
Of knowing what it feels like “to be in someone else’s shoes.” 


To be black. 
To be homeless. 
To be a Jew. 
To be a Native-American. 


* 


Gracie, I don’t know if ’'m making myself clear. 
But you understand me, 
Because you know me, my insides and my outsides, 
My inmost thoughts, feelings, fears. 
Psalm 139—you know I love that psalm best. 


But my readers, 
Will they shake their heads in disgust or wonder... 
Will they ask: 
What’s this woman talking about? 
Trump, and empathy? 
WHAT? 


Yes. I'll stand by it, Gracie. 
Trump has taught me to be angry, 
to fear, 
to dread violence 
to feel violent. 


I had no reason before. 


Now I do. 
So Trump taught me empathy. 
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Black Sisters, Black Brothers, 
Now I do get it. 
A little, anyway. 


Please teach me 
to resist the evil I feel 


teach me please. 
Do [have a right to ask you for favors? 
No. 
But teach me, please. 
Teach me. 
Amen 
Introduction 
“The trouble is that once you see it, you can’t unsee it. 
And once you’ ve seen it, keeping quiet, saying nothing, 
becomes as political an act as speaking out. 


There’s no innocence. 


Either way, you’re accountable.”!© 


Ministerial Competencies 

My Site Team chose the following three competencies for me when this project 
was in its proposal stages. Those competencies are directly cited here in bold print. I will 
address each here now, individually, one by one. 

Competency Goal 1—As a Prophetic Agent, Regina has deep insight into the 
needs of vulnerable NYC residents based on her involvement in several different 
ministries to the disenfranchised. By serving in settings ranging from food ministry in 
Lower Manhattan, preaching on the north shore of Staten Island, and providing pastoral 
care to the homeless on the South Shore of Staten Island, Regina is uniquely able to 


articulate how systemic injustices keep people struggling in cycles of poverty. We 


'66 Roy, Power Politics, 7. 
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recommend that Regina further exercise her skills as a prophetic agent by articulating 
these insights more explicitly in her writing and preaching. 


e Strategy 1: I will develop exegetical skills in order to preach more 
effectively from the Bible, as well as increase study of interfaith 
scriptures. For example, I will study Hebrew Scriptures with a local rabbi 
scholar, Judah Neuberger, in order to gain insight into the Exodus 


experience of the Israelites. 


e Strategy 2: I will develop preaching/public speaking skills by auditing 
classes at NYTS and seeking feedback from the local churches where I 


already preach. 


e Strategy 3: I will take part in Assertive-Training workshop, in order to 


promote myself and advocate for my project in more effective ways. 


Evaluation for Competency Goal 1—I will seek feedback from the church congregations 
where I preach, from the varied populations who attend these services. In 
addition, I will record the sermons so that they may be evaluated by 


teachers/trainers. 

Now, in the autumn of 2020, as I re-read the goal of developing myself a 
Prophetic Agent during the course of this project, I am happy to say that I have done 
many of the steps outlined here by my Site Team. One of my first accomplishments was 
meeting with Rabbi Judah Neuberger, and studying the theme of homelessness 
throughout the Hebrew Bible. It was a very interesting study, and has also helped me to 
develop empathy for both the Jewish people and the people with whom I work. The 
Jewish people were constantly on the run, without a homeland, up to present day. By this, 
I mean that although the state of Israel exists, Jews are constantly being ostracized, and 
are the objects of threat, terror, and violence. I continue to meet with Rabbi Judah weekly 


in an interfaith religious leaders’ group, and I’d long wondered why he manifested such a 
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blend of strength, intellect, scholarship, and definite anger weekly. Now I understand 
better. I have not had the same chance to study Muslim, Hindu, or Buddhist scriptures 
formally, though I’ve had informal introduction to them. 

I have had a great deal of practice as a preacher. Before the pandemic, I preached 
several times a month at Princes Bay Reformed Church, SI, NY. Since our pastor left the 
congregation unexpectedly, I have been called on at least monthly to preach. When in 
person, I was able to formally seek evaluation by way of written surveys, the results of 
which I discussed in Chapter 9. Since we have begun telephone services, I can only draw 
on informal feedback I received. Each of these telephone sermons have been recorded 
and are posted on our church’s Facebook site. Though I have not had the opportunity to 
get feedback on these from professors yet, it is definitely a possibility in the future. 

I had planned to take an Assertiveness-Training workshop, in order to speak up 
more, with assurance and confidence. Due to the pandemic, and its accompanying 
complications, I was unable to do so. However, I think I became more outspoken and 
assertive by necessity. As I opened this section, in my prayer to Gracie, I saw myself 
changing a lot, especially as a result of my anger and frustration at our President, his 
followers, and their attending policies. By moral necessity, I showed up at controversial 
events of social justice when it was possible. When it was not, I wrote letters, I made 
phone calls, I led workshops. Therefore, I believe I achieved this goal, without taking any 
workshops. 

Competency Goal 2—As a Leader, Regina has made major strides in developing 
this skill. She has volunteered for additional preaching opportunities and recently 


organized inter-faith clergy on Staten Island to meet with our Congressman’s Chief of 
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Staff on the topic of the detainment of immigrant children at the border. She skillfully 
introduced the topic and facilitated the meeting, ensuring that everyone who wished to 
speak was able to. Regina has herself articulated her desire to develop as a leader and to 
work on being more assertive. We recommend that Regina develop her skills as a leader 
by taking the initiative to organize additional social justice workshops, in which she 
functions as convener and facilitator. 


e Strategy 1: I will take part in community and civic affairs in order to gain 
experience in this area, such as attending local NYC Council meetings that 


deal specially with poverty, homelessness, and housing. 


e Strategy 2: I will continue to be an activist in my community pertaining to 
political and social justice events, especially in line with the crucial 2020 


election. 


e Strategy 3: I will work on developing presentation skills, to assist with my 


talks and workshops—in particular, the use of Power Point technology. 


Evaluation for Competency Goal 2—I will request written evaluations from Staten Island 
mentor activists involved in these local meetings. I will also monitor the 
effectiveness of my regular involvement in both attending, initiating, and 
running meetings through the use of surveys, before and after, given out at 


these meetings. 
I have grown in my leadership skills, as outlined above, though I was sidetracked 
in my progress by the pandemic. I could not attend City Council meetings in person, as I 
would have wished to do. I was not able to campaign for Congressman Max Rose on 
Staten Island, as I had in his 2018 run for office. I did try to work for him in other ways 
from home, but none of these panned out. I could also have worked from home on the 
presidential campaign, but I allowed myself to be sidetracked by working on different 


aspects of my ministry project, as well as by other personal life issues. 
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In the same way, I did have limited involvement in racial justice protests and 
marches on Staten Island. Two that I did get involved with were from my car—one a 
very brief drive-by to a march; the other, as part of a very long and lengthy car caravan to 
honor those victims of racial violence, as well as the sudden passing (of natural causes) of 
a well-loved pastor on Staten Island, Rev. Maggie Howard.!° 

Finally, on a practical note, I have begun to learn some technological skills, such 
as the use of PowerPoint for various presentations, and the use of Google forms for pre- 
and post-surveys. I must admit, I still rely on members of my informal Site Team—that 
is, my beloved family members—to manage each skill. None of these skills come to me 
easily, but with practice, I am getting better at them, and I see the benefits of using each. 

Competency Goal 3—As a Counselor, Regina has had much experience, in a 
variety of settings, with people of various populations. Working with people in short-term 
encounters and crisis intervention, however, is a specialized type of this work. In order to 
be most effective, we believe that it is necessary for Regina to develop this skill more 
fully. Such abilities as immediate direct assessment of people’s needs, safety of 
encounters, and ability to decide when a ministry of presence is sufficient and when it is 
imperative to refer to specialized agencies and resources will enrich her ministry greatly. 


e Strategy 1: I will take the New York City Department of Health training: 
Mental Health First Aid-- MHFA @nyc.gov ; and Bench/Friendship Bench 
training. 

e Strategy 2: I will engage with the group “Changing the Conversation 
Together” (CTC)--https://www.ctctogether.orgs 


'67 Claire Regan, “Rev. Maggie Howard, a 2020 Woman of Achievement and a Force for those in 
Need, Dies. She was 56,” https://www.silive.com/news/2020/06/rev-maggie-howard-a-2020-woman-of- 
achievement-and-a-force-for-those-in-need-dies-she-was-56.html] (accessed 12/13/20). 
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e Strategy 3: I will shadow trained intervention workers who are engaged in 
this type of outreach, such as those in an 8/19 program launched by NYC 
Department of Homeless Services, the MTA, and the NYPD. 


Evaluation for Competency Goal 3—I will seek supervisory guidance and feedback from 
my Site leaders in the places where I counsel people. In addition, I will meet 
regularly with my own Gestalt Pastoral Care counselor/mentor, Rev. Tilda 
Norberg, for her feedback and guidance through the use of written process 


recordings and analysis. 

As [ read this now, it is clear to me that I did not engage in the task of counseling 
in any formal way during this project. Since my project had changed so drastically, I was 
not able to meet with homeless people in person. Additionally, to date, two methods of 
trying to connect with people at COTV, via private phone access and through group 
phone discussion, has not been effective. I would like to think that perhaps, in a different 
way, I’ve done some kind of “informal” or “‘accidental” counseling during Olivet church 
Bible/Book group discussions. I did not engage in any of the Strategies outlined above, 
for this goal, however. 

If I were to name another Competency now that I did work on, it would be the 
writing and delivering of sermons. During the past eleven months, I have felt more 
responsible to make my sermons richer in content, context, relevant to our contemporary 
society—yet at the same time—understandable to the listener. Due to the pandemic, I’ve 
had the opportunity to listen and evaluate different preachers, and to find some styles to 
be more effective to me as listener. I’ve tried to be true to my own approach, while at the 
same time, be responsive to both what I felt God wanted me to say, and also, what the 


people needed to hear. 
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For example, a major topic of discussion in our weekly Interfaith leader groups 
was: “Do we have a moral obligation to speak out on injustices that we were seeing in 
our country? Was it a violation of church/state, or was it an imperative?” Additionally, 
how could we offer hope to our congregations in the midst of a pandemic? Healing? 

My position at Olivet Presbyterian is unique. I’m not a pastor there, so I am 
blessed with a type of freedom that pastors do not have. Yet freedom does not give me 
license, and so, Iam currently working on being prepared, as well as ethically and 
morally accountable to the word of God as found in our Scriptures and church life. 

How I Have Changed 

As aresult of my work these past few years of my Doctor of Ministry work, I’ve 
changed. I didn’t realize it, though, until my wise advisor pointed out what “could” have 
been obvious to me. She said, “Regina, your goal was to raise awareness of others about 
the dual pandemics of racism and homelessness. Yet it is obvious that your own 
awareness has been raised along the way.” 

This is why I chose to begin this chapter with the quote from Arundhati Roy, 
without any comments. This was purposeful to set the tone. How could I not have 
changed? 

But until my advisor pointed it out, it wasn’t obvious to me at all. I was so caught 
up in getting my work done that I didn’t see or understand what was happening to me. At 
all. Before I started, what did I know about homelessness? Just a cozy picture of myself, 
going about and doing good deeds—a benevolent chaplain, lovely Regina, smiley and 
sweet? Shaking hands, proud of myself that I’d give hugs though I was inwardly 


squeamish. (What disease might I get?) 
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Racism? What would a very white, middle-class woman know about that? Again, 
it’s easy to imagine from books I’ve read and movies I’ve seen, but first-hand? 
Impossible! 

I still don’t know what it’s like to not know where I’m sleeping tonight. Where to 
get my next meal? Where to find a bathroom? The Covid virus is now virulent again as 
winter approaches. These questions are all the more confounding in these worsening 
circumstances. I still don’t know what it’s like to be cast aside because I’m Black. And 
my children? Imagine having three Black sons and a grandson? No clue. Imagine not 
having food for my children, or having to huddle in a dirty doorway, or go to a smelly 
shelter with them in tow? 

But I feel I’m getting a little picture, a little glimpse from people I’ve met, books 
I’ve read recently, classes I’ve taken, since I’ve begun this project. True, P’1l never know 
what it is to be homeless. To be Black. Never. Ever. But I’m finding out, more and more. 
Yesterday was a day like that. 

A young Black acquaintance—we “pandemically” became friends—always has 
been very positive and gentle about political and social environment of our country, and 
Staten Island in particular. Yesterday was different. In a Zoom group setting of mixed 
faiths and ethnicities, I asked the question—”’Though Hitler was terrible and the 
Holocaust was terrible—undeniably—was not what was done to African-Americans in 
this very country, both in the past, since 1619 and up to the very present—so much 
worse?” I cannot quote her immediate response exactly. However, I believe she said that 
we cannot or do not want to relate or balance/equate one horror to another. But then, she 


gave a very impassioned, angry, indictment of all that Black people had been subjected to 
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at the hands of the white race. Everything she said, I believe, was horrifyingly true—and 
I sat in shock...shock at her intensity, her anger, her visible trembling. It was more than 
that, though. Prior to this, she had always been so cheerful, so positive. What happened? 

As I reflect on her change in attitude and demeanor, on her angry words, I 
wonder, “Was she taught, at a very early age, to sit back and smile at the ‘white folks,’ to 
act happy, to please everyone around her? Don’t upset the white people, now.” She is still 
so young, in fact! What else was she burying beneath her generally calm, placid exterior? 

I am very glad she upset me. I need to hear these things. I need to know, as much 
as I can, what’s it is like to walk in a Black body. I’m only getting approximations. I 
know. But it’s something. And when I say she upset me, she didn’t anger me. She instead 
helped me to feel her very real pain, and that is powerful. She helped me to experience 
her emotions, though second-hand, and I had to recognize her for what she was—a true 
victim of racism in my presence, someone comfortable enough to speak her truth without 
fear of recrimination. And I could see it for what it was...a sin. 

Racism, a sin against humanity. 

Hunger, homelessness, poverty, sins against humanity. 

I hang my head and wonder. I belong to the oppressor class. I am the oppressor. 
Can I become the liberator? Part of a liberation class? A leader of the liberation class? Is 
this giving myself a grand and glorified title again? Or is it my job? 

If I oppressed, isn’t it true that I must also free? 

And be freed? Freed from the chains of being a cruel jailer? For can I ever be free, 
if I continue to enslave others? What would I need to do to free the oppressed? Within 


me, and outside of me? 
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As usual, Gracie, I come to you when I’m stuck. 
To be honest, I’m faced with truth here, and I’m stuck. 


I want to be done with this paper. 
I want to be done with this project. 
I’m tired. 

It’s been a lot, 

And now, I’ve got this. 


I’ve been an oppressor. 
How do I become a liberator? 
How? 

Do I have it in me? 


It’s you, Gracie. 
You. 
You'll continue to lead me, won’t you? 


Yes, honey. 
Yes, honey, I will. 
I know it’s hard. 
Very hard. 
Overwhelming, and too much to do alone. 


But you are not alone. 
You’ve met lots of good people who do lots of good things. 


And you’ve got me, 

Your Higher Power, 

Who isn’t far away. 
I’m not far away at all. 


I’m with you, honey. 
I’m in you, honey. 

And together, we can do it. 
Together, we will do it. 
So rest now. 

Rest now. 

The next chapter isn’t going to be written right now. 
But it will be written, honey. 
Yes, it will. 

Believe me, honey. 
Trust me, honey, 

I love you, honey. 
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I love you too, Gracie. 


Amen. 
Amen. 
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AFTERWORD 


My project ended last night, December 7, 2020, without any definite plan of my 
own. I knew I would be stopping soon, as I had to finish this dissertation. But I thought I 
would be sliding into home at some point. I didn’t know a home run was to be scored! 

Here’s what happened, to make a long story short, to capture a miracle into a page 
or two. My Twelve Step Spirituality group was meeting, and I had an agenda written 
ahead of time, as usual, but it was a little light on content. We weren’t going to move into 
the next step yet—making a searching moral inventory of ourselves—and so, I planned a 
video, some prayer reflection, and a song to use. 

But then, life stepped in. 

For the past two weeks, I became more and more involved with an issue regarding 
a local Staten Island restaurant declaring itself an “autonomous” zone, meaning it did not 
and would not obey Governor Cuomo’s orders to stop offering indoor dining. I read 
about this in our local newspaper, called the author, and had a positive conversation. She 
continued to write about it, and included me in the next piece.'®* 

Things have greatly deteriorated since then, and the restaurant and its owners 
have made local and national news. Large rallies, supporting the owner, were held, 


mainly by people who were unmasked and demanded freedom from governmental 


168 Pamela Silvestri, “Mac’s Public House Defies Law, Stays Open in ‘Orange Zone.’ Liquor 
license Pulled and $10,000-a-day Fine Possible”, silive.com, November 30, 2020, 
https://www.silive.com/entertainment/2020/1 1/macs-public-house-defies-law-stays-open-in-orange-zone- 
liquor-license-pulled-and- 10000-a-day-fine-possible.html (accessed 12/8/20). 
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interference. Some local politicians have stepped in; I’ve called both those who have 
made public statements, as well as those who have remained silent. The situation finally 
turned violent over the weekend, with an officer hit by the owner as he fled the scene of 
his restaurant. 

As upsetting as this all is, what most upset me was when I heard, on WNYC’s 
Brian Lehrer Show of December 4, that the Proud Boys allegedly showed up to give their 
support to these rallies. I was shocked by this! A Covid-related issue had now been taken 
over by a white supremacist group—in my borough, in fact in the community of Staten 
Island where I grew up! I was horrified. 

So, it was this crisis that actually became the main agenda of our Twelve Step 
meeting last night. Each week we had met before, I kept trying to apply the Serenity 
Prayer as well as the 12 steps to the massive issues of homelessness and racism in our 
country. I wanted my participants to see the connection that I envisioned—having the 
courage to do what we could, while admitting at the same time that we were powerless 
and had to rely on our Higher Power. It seemed people didn’t quite get it, though they 
were open to discussion of the spirituality. 

Last night, it happened. 

We started out discouraged, angry, and upset. We struggled to understand all the 
events that had taken place, and I must admit, I felt drawn to my own default reaction—I 
wanted to cry. How could this be happening in our community? How could governors 
and state secretaries of state be dealt death threats? Why did so many people still vote for 


our current president? I felt despair. 
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We were only a small group last night, five of us, but we persisted in trying to 
answer the question: “What can we do? Looking at the Serenity Prayer, what did we need 
the courage to actually do?” We struggled, we ranted, we complained. And then? 

Guess what?! We did come up with ideas and concrete actions! These included: 

e Talking to the gym owners, restauranteurs, shopkeepers that we know, to 
make them accountable 

e Support these businesses in safe, responsible ways 

e Bean example ourselves of mask and distancing safety 

e Calling local politicians, repeatedly, if necessary 

e Calling or writing to our local newspaper, the Staten Island Advance 

e Finding out more about different “voices” on Staten Island, such as “Move 
Forward Staten Island” and “Staten Island Women Who March” 

e Dialoguing with people who think differently than ourselves 

It was with this last idea—dialoguing—that we really took off. One person used 
the words “Common Ground” to describe what we could do in our church and beyond, 
into the community of Staten Island. We could, starting in January, begin work on 
forming a retreat-like summit, inviting people to participate in sessions designed to begin 
the healing process of our community and country. How? 

She said, “Let’s just look at the five of us, here on Zoom. What do we have in 
common? We are all women, and we all believe in God. What can we find in common to 
talk about—nothing of controversy—but what we have in common?” We exchanged 
such ideas as sharing women’s monthly health issues, bad hair days, Staten Island bridge 


tolls, colicky babies, cooking, work life, chores—anything that could make us come 


together and laugh. 
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Actually, this was based on something Isabel Wilkerson has said in her book, 
Caste, when she discussed “dehumanization and stigma.”!® If we don’t know “the other” 
face-to-face, we can easily categorize and dismiss them. As a result, prejudice, fear, and 
hatred can grow. But once we meet each other on a human level, this is no longer 
possible. We realize that we are more alike than different. We may have children, like 
sports, love to eat, crochet, read, and walk through nature! We are all first and foremost 
humans—not Black /White, old/young, gay/straight, male/female. 

Once we’ve met on these levels, more serious issues can be addressed, such as 
sharing the great losses together of this past year, due to the pandemic. To do this, trust 
would have had to been built first. In the same way, the hurts and pain of poverty, 
homelessness, and racism can be handled—again, only after trust has been built and 
connections forged. Political differences? These too could be a future goal, handled 
carefully and prayerfully. 

I know now where my work lies ahead, my next steps, my future ministry. As I 
mentioned much earlier in my paper, my various teams—my Site Team and even my 
Olivet helpers—somewhat “fell apart” due to the Covid pandemic. But thanks to God’s 
intervention, now I have new people who have come forward, who wish to “grow” a new 
program, to assist and lead, who wish to move ahead, with me. Who knew? 

This was not a part of my plan—I didn’t know what my next steps would be. But 
God—my Gracie—did know. I am profoundly moved by this. I’m also profoundly 


moved by what someone also said last night. “This is what Matthew 25 is all about— 


169 Wilkerson, 141. 
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whatever you do for someone, you do for me...Not seeing people as the “other,” but 
rather, “welcoming the stranger.” 

Without knowing it, she brought this project full circle—start to finish. She spoke 
the Bible verses I had used; she spoke the words of the title I had used. Through her, 


Gracie spoke. 


Gracie, you have searched me and know me. 
You know when I sit and when I stand. 

You know my thoughts from far away, Gracie. 
Such knowledge is too wonderful for me to believe! 
Gracie, I’m trying. 

I’m trying to believe. 

Love you, Gracie. 

Thank you. 

Love you too, honey. 

Believe. 


Amen. 
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COFFEE, COOKIES, AND CONVERSATION: 
CREATING A MINISTRY OF RECOGNITION AND WELCOME FOR THE 
UNHOUSED POPULATION AT THE STATEN ISLAND FERRY TERMINAL 


By 


REGINA D. CASSIDY 


Demonstration Project Proposal 
New York Theological Seminary 
November, 2019 


Challenge Statement 


For the past forty years, I have been an educator, social worker, and homeless advocate. I 
am a pastoral assistant at several churches in Staten Island and Manhattan which minister 
to the homeless. As of January 28, 2019, the NYC Department of Homeless Services 
annual count reports 3,588 unsheltered individuals throughout the five boroughs of the city. 
In my Staten Island community, many of these homeless people live in the Staten Island 
Ferry terminal. This demonstration project will create a “Recognition and Welcome” 
Homeless Ministry designed to train advocates for homeless people, especially those in the 
ferry terminal. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SETTING 


Part 1: Introduction 


The setting for my project is two-fold. First, I will launch my project from my 
home church, Olivet Presbyterian Church, where I am a congregant. Here is where I will 
build awareness of the issue/challenge that I will address, in order to develop and train a 
team of three to four people, for the purpose of developing a pastoral care team ministry 
in the Staten Island Ferry Terminal, my second setting. 

The challenge that I will address takes place at the setting of Staten Island Ferry 
Terminal. The ferry is a major means of transportation for residents of Staten Island. In 
addition, it is “home” to a significant number of homeless people on a 24-hour basis. The 
purpose of my project is to develop a ministry to these people where they are, by creating 
a consistent, reliable listening and spiritual presence of a ministry team, composed of 
Olivet Presbyterian members, at this terminal. 

As aresult, this chapter will be divided into two main parts—a description of each 
setting, followed by a brief conclusion. I hope that through this, along with Chapter 2, “A 
Preliminary Analysis of the Challenge,” the reader will receive a clear understanding of 
the work I plan to do in my project. 


Part 2: Olivet Presbyterian Church 


Olivet Presbyterian Church was founded between the years 1913-1916, as an 


offshoot of Calvary Presbyterian Church, both in Staten Island, to serve the needs of the 
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growing Italian community. It was first called Calvary Italian Chapel, and its church was 
built in West New Brighton in 1916. Rev. Joseph DeRogatis was its first pastor, serving 
from 1913-1958. 

Our current pastor, and the first female pastor, was appointed in 2011. She is Rev. 
Melodee Bottari, a graduate of New York Theological Seminary. She is assisted in 
administration of the church by the church boards as well as by the many committees, 
designed to meet and fulfill the Mission Statement of the church: 

Our Mission at Olivet Presbyterian Church is to welcome all people into 

our diverse family of Christian faith and fellowship, to experience God’s 


presence in worship and daily living and to share the love of Christ by 
reaching out to those in need.! 


The congregation is located on the North Shore of Staten Island, and reflects the 
multi-ethnic and varied socio-economic mix of the area. The congregation is composed 
of children, their parents, middle-aged people, and a large number of the older 
generation. Though the congregation size in modest, it is regularly attended by faithful 
representation from each of these groups. High school and college age youth are also 
represented, usually accompanying their families and often participating in the liturgy. 

Olivet Presbyterian work and ministries are focused on inclusion: 

At Olivet Presbyterian Church, no one is a stranger. Members of our 

church family come from many cultures and places. We are bonded by our 


faith in Jesus Christ and our desire to love God with all our heart, soul, 
mind, and strength—and our neighbors as ourselves.” 


1 Olivet Presbyterian Church, “Our Vision: Honoring God, helping others,” 
https://olivetcares. org/about-us/mission-and-vision.php (accessed September 4, 2019). 


2 Olivet Presbyterian Church, “Building on a Legacy of Caring and Compassion,” 
https://olivetcares. org/about-us/history-of-olivet_php (accessed September 4, 2019). 
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This includes the LGBTQ+ community, where PRIDE Sunday is celebrated at the 
liturgy. 

There are many active committees, including Social Justice, Senior Citizens, 
Community Garden, Scholarship Committee, Prayer Group, etc. Regular events are held 
to encourage people from “inside the church walls” to go “outside into the community.” 
For example, recently the last day of a local public school was celebrated on the lawn of 
Olivet with an ice cream sundae party, where church volunteers dished out more than 18 
gallons of ice cream. 

Olivet Presbyterian focuses heavily on social ministry. Members cook regular 
meals for the Positive Living Dinner at Project Hospitality, the largest social service 
agency in Staten Island that assists the homeless, the marginally housed, and those who 
are living with HIV/AIDs. Olivet is the only church on Staten Island to offer daily 
overnight respite shelter to unhoused women, also operated in cooperation with Project 
Hospitality. Regular outreach is provided for these women through parties, dinners, and 
gift bags. Another focus of the church is the collection of clothing, as well as toiletries 
and school supplies, for children in the community in need, through a link with the 
Amazing Kids’ Connection ministry.? 

Liturgically, the weekly services are a combination of traditional and 
experimental. While there is a choir which features classical and contemporary music, we 


also have solos from the young people in the church as well as periodic occasions of 


3 Virginia N. Sherry, “Rev. Mary Hansen, Helping Needy Children Find Their Way,” SILive.com, 
January 3, 2019, https://www.silive.com/women-of- 
achievement/2010/10/rev_mary_hansen_helping needy children _find_their_way.html (accessed 
September 4, 2019). 
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liturgical dance, depending on the message of the day. Communion is held once a month. 
Congregants take part in each week’s liturgy through participation in each part of the 
service. 

The weekly sermons, both to the children (who then attend Bible classes in 
another room) and to the adults, are thought-provoking and challenging. They are 
relevant and reflective as to what is going on in our world today, well-based on scriptural 
research and exegesis. The pastor is not afraid to speak to current issues, but is sensitive 
in her understanding that the congregation is composed of many people who have 
different views. Staten Island is the most conservative borough of New York City, yet 
Olivet Presbyterian is located on its North Shore, which is known to be the most liberal 
area. 

The church setting is simple, with modest displays of flowers and banners. The 
church pews are fixed to the floor; although it is obvious from their positioning that they 
were moved over the recent years to be angled towards each other, with a center aisle in 
between. This makes the atmosphere and liturgies more conducive to the friendly 
personality of the place. 

I would like to conclude this part with Olivet’s focus on welcome. The title of my 
project, “Creating a Ministry of Recognition and Welcome,” is immediately addressed 
when you walk into Olivet. The church sexton anticipates your walk up the path, opening 
the door immediately and greeting each person with a broad smile, without fail. A male 
or female greeter continues the welcome by shaking your hand and offering a bulletin. 


People are chatting, standing in the pews or aisles, as is the pastor. In fact, the pastor 
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mixes well with the congregants because she rarely wears “church attire.” She is 
appropriately dressed, but not in a way that would separate her from the community. 

The sharing of the peace is a widespread and uniting activity. The intentions come 
from both the congregants and the pastor—giving witness to the fact that people are well- 
known, including the shut-ins, and those who are present weekly, but may be absent due 
to illness or personal situations. These characteristics of Olivet all combine to make the 
experience unique for me, for in many of my former church experiences, the key 
ingredients were formality, quiet, silent meditation, and a reticence about shaking hands. 
While this may be good for some people, it definitely is not good for me, which is why I 
am a congregant at Olivet. 


Part 3: Staten Island Ferry Terminal 


The Staten Island Ferry is a major means of transportation for its daily commuters 
who travels between the boroughs of Staten Island and Manhattan regularly. According 
to 2015 statistics, the ferry carries about 25 million passengers annually, with about 
75,000 people who travel regularly on weekdays. It is also a popular tourist attraction for 
people visiting New York City, especially due to its one-of-a-kind views of the Statue of 
Liberty as well as the Manhattan skyline. It is connected by two terminals, The St. 
George Ferry Terminal in northern part of Staten Island, and Whitehall Terminal in 
downtown Manhattan. 

The St. George Ferry Terminal is composed of a large waiting area, with rows of 
seats, and lined by refreshment concessions as well as access to public restrooms. There 
is no charge for the ferry, but turnstiles remain from the time when the ride cost was 
minimal. There is a rotating schedule of two NYPD officers present, accompanied by 


bomb-sniffing dogs. These have been present since 9/11/2001. 
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In the smaller area outside the main waiting room, there is a corridor with more 
restaurants, as well ramps to various MTA bus lines that transport people throughout 
Staten Island. One train line, the Staten Island Rapid Transit (SIRT), runs from St. 
George to Staten Island’s southernmost tip, Tottenville. 

A recent addition to the terminal is direct access to the Empire Outlets. These 
stores, with additional food options, were opened in the spring of 2019. The intent of the 
outlet mall is to attract tourists to stay in Staten Island, to shop, eat, and thereby help the 
economy of the borough. Prior to this, most tourists returned to Manhattan on the next 
available boat, instead of exploring the borough. 

Despite the hustle and bustle of the commuters, tourists, and commercial 
enterprises, there is the silent presence of the homeless population. They remain on the 
terminal seats when the ferries load for the next Manhattan trip; they sit in the corridor at 
the entrance to the bus ramps; they sleep in unobtrusive corners, and in all sorts of 
weather; they sleep on bus ramp benches—exposed to heat, cold, rain, wind, and snow. 

Perhaps these people are overlooked by occasional visitors, but to those Staten 
Island residents who frequent the terminal, it is impossible to not see them—unless they 
choose to ignore them. I do understand this—as I myself often rush to the bus or ferry to 
catch either before they leave. Some commuters drop off food by the sleeping, bundled 
figures—definite gestures of generosity and encouragement. Yet for the most part, the 
homeless remain a quiet backdrop to the action of this major Staten Island thoroughfare. 
Conclusion 

The purpose of my project is to bring this silent backdrop, “the people of the ferry 
terminal,” to the forefront—that is, to not allow them to be ignored anymore. How will I 


do this? My plan is to combine both of my settings, Olivet and the terminal, in order to 
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create a ministry of consistent presence. It will be for those homeless people who want to 
talk, have a prayer, or simply be acknowledged with a word or a smile. 

I expect that it will start small—a few volunteers from Olivet Presbyterian Church 
to be trained with me to start this outreach ministry to the terminal population. I also 
acknowledge that response from homeless people will also be limited—for from my 
experience in working with similar populations, such relationships take time and trust to 
grow. I will aim to make my goals, as outlined in Chapter 4, as practical and realistic as 
possible—treflecting both the need to create openness and awareness in both settings. 

People are people—alike in all the basic ways that matter. This is in fact another 
reason why I have chosen the title, “Creating a Ministry of Recognition and Welcome” 
for my project. In all of the experiences that I have had in my life, whenever I was the 
new person in a setting, I felt like I was a stranger. Everyone already knew each other— 
where did I fit in? I’ve slowly grown to realize that I’m not alone in feeling this way. No 
matter what our circumstances, we all want and need to belong, we want recognition of 
who we are, and welcome from others.‘ Therefore, I hope to bring people together 
through my work, people who may feel isolated or alone, whether at the ferry terminal— 
or, indeed, at Olivet Presbyterian Church. 

As I conclude here now with these thoughts, I realize that in addition to creating a 
Ministry of Presence at the terminal, perhaps a Ministry of Welcome is what I want to do 
after all—welcoming people where they are at. Which will be my primary goal? A 


primary outcome? Only time will tell. 


4 David L, “Attachment Theory (Bowlby),” Learning Theories, January 24, 2016, 
https://www.learning-theories.com/attachment-theory-bowlby.html (accessed September 4, 2019). 
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CHAPTER 2 
PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF THE CHALLENGE 


The borough of Staten Island, the larger setting of my project, has many social 
issues that need to be addressed. Homelessness is a major one, and it is where the heart of 
my ministry lies. Homeless people are evident immediately to commuters and tourists as 
they exit into the Staten Island ferry boat terminal from Manhattan. Homeless people sit 
or lay on benches, floors, and bus ramps, in all types of weather and temperatures. 
According to a 2017 report: 

As many as 40 homeless men and women have been known to sleep 

overnight in the St. George Terminal, sitting upright in the waiting room 

benches or lying on the floor in the concourse. Those at Whitehall sleep in 


the marble seats in the waiting room, too, as well as the metal benches in 
the plaza outside in warmer weather.* 


A major social service agency on Staten Island serves this population, Project 
Hospitality.° Their mission, since its inception thirty years ago, is outreach to the 
homeless community in Staten Island. They offer various forms of assistance, including 
access to shelter, food, and basic life necessities. One of their many programs is ferry 
terminal outreach, in which workers regularly go into the terminal and bus ramps, 


engaging the people by establishing rapport and offering access to immediate shelter at a 


> Anna Sanders, “More Homeless in Staten Island Ferry Terminals,” SILive.com, last updated 
January 3, 2019, https://www.silive.com/news/2017/02/staten_island_ferry_homeless.html (accessed 
September 4, 2019). 


6 Project Hospitality, “How We Can Help,” https://www.projecthospitality.org/ (accessed 
September 4, 2019). 
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nearby Drop-In Center. They do this job well and with regularity. During a Code Blue or 
Code Red emergency, the need for their services increase.’ 

However, many, if not most, of the people in this population do not want shelter 
services, nor do they want to enter programs to deal with their specific issues, such as 
MICA (mental illness/chemical abuse) concerns. This is not unique to the people in the 
terminal. This has been my experience working with homeless people in Manhattan; it is 
a repeated response to offers of help throughout New York City. People do not feel safe 
in shelters; they believe they lose their independence through curfews and supervision, 
that their belongings will be stolen, exposure to substance abuse will challenge their own 
sobriety, etc.* It is no wonder, therefore, that some people choose the hard life of the 
streets. 

For these reasons, among many, the ferry terminal is a safe haven. Warmth, police 
presence, public restrooms, and access to coffee vendors are available on a 24-hour basis. 
Generally, the homeless are tolerated and allowed to stay, unless disruptive behavior 
occurs. However, the glaring question stands before us: “In our city, one of the richest in 
the nation, should people have to live this way, for whatever reason?” 

I’ve been a regular user of the Staten Island Ferry all sixty-three years of my life, 
in one way or another. As an informal observer, I’ve noticed that the problem of 


homelessness in the terminal has increased over these years, a statistic that I will research 


7 Coalition for the Homeless, “Know Your Rights — Code Blue & Code Red,” 
https://www.coalitionforthehomeless. org/get-help/i-need-shelter/know-your-rights-code-blue-code-red 
(accessed September 4, 2019). 


8 Bowery Residents’ Committee (BRC), “Why Would a Homeless Person Not Want to Go to a 


Shelter?,” https://www.bre.org/why-would-homeless-person-not-want-go-shelter (accessed September 4, 
2019). 
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in this paper. I would, however, like to recount an experience that I had several years ago 
that provides both the motivation and urgency for my project. As soon as the ferry docks 
in Staten Island, there is a passenger “rush” through the terminal, in order to reach your 
bus on the appropriate ramp before it begins its route. I run with the rest of the people— 
but in my haste one night, looking for a garbage can to dispose of my waste, I saw one 
off to the left, as well as a large trash bag. As I hurried over, I realized with dismay that it 
was not a trash bag by the garbage can, but rather a human figure, facing the wall. I 
hurried to the bus as usual, but since that day, the figure “has accompanied” me. I can 
still see him/her in my mind, and, unfortunately, more and more people who are just the 
same. 

Solving homelessness and serving physical needs for food and shelter in the ferry 
terminal are not the challenges I will address. Project Hospitality is well-equipped and 
experienced to do that work. Rather, I will develop a Ferry Terminal “Ministry of 
Recognition and Welcome”—a spiritual ministry, with a small team of trained volunteers 
from my church. Our purpose will be to provide a consistent, welcoming ministry to 
these people “where they are at”—whether it is through a simple hello, an 
acknowledgement through eye contact, a smile or a nod, a listening ear, an offer of 
prayer. 

I am aware that there will be many steps involved in this process. These will be 
described in Chapter 4, my “Plan of Implementation.” Education, outreach, recruitment, 
and preparation of my team of volunteers will be keys to its success. For example, an 
“Introduction to Chaplaincy” training course will be provided to the people who will 


work with me. It has been agreed that the church that I attend, Olivet Presbyterian 
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Church, located on the North Shore of Staten Island, will be the starting point for my 
project, both to raise the awareness of the challenge as well as for the building of a team. 
Therefore, Olivet Presbyterian Church, as well as the Staten Island Ferry Terminal, are 
my settings, described in Chapter 1, “Introduction to the Setting.” 
It is my hope that my work will provide a blueprint for others to replicate and 
adapt to their own particular settings and communities. As it says in Matthew 25, 35-36: 
for I was hungry and you gave me food, I was thirsty and you gave me 
something to drink, I was a stranger and you welcomed me, I was naked 


and you gave me clothing, I was sick and you took care of me, I was in 
prison and you visited me. (NRSV) 


No matter where we live, no matter what our situation, there are people who need us, and 


we have both the privilege and responsibility to respond accordingly. 
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CHAPTER 3 
RESEARCH QUESTIONS 


Research Question 1: Biblical and Theological Relationship to Homelessness 


In this chapter, I will work to answer the question: “What is the biblical challenge 
and call to recognize and welcome the homeless population in our communities?” 

The focus scripture for my demonstration project is Matthew 25: 31-46, in which 
Jesus tells us, directly and without equivocation, to advocate for those most regularly 
ignored in society: the hungry, the naked, the homeless, the sick, the imprisoned, the 
stranger. Jesus does not tell us to help people out once in a while. The directive to do this 
is found throughout the Bible. We see countless examples of the treatment of people who 
are homeless, in exile, and who are treated differently, as outcasts. For example, in the 
book of Exodus, we read about the homeless Israelites, who wandered for years. We read 
about Jesus, Mary, and Joseph, unwelcome and homeless immigrants. We see that Jesus 
focused on the inclusion of people who were disregarded by others—the sick, the broken, 
lepers, women, children, and Samaritans. 

In this chapter, I will study both the biblical and theological imperative, for evidence 
and implications, of the call to offer welcome and hospitality to all—‘‘to love your 
neighbor as yourself’ (Mark 12: 31, NIV). In order to do this most effectively, I will look 
at both the First and Second Testaments, to see how people considered outcasts should be 
treated. I will study the negative examples, where people were often ostracized, and also 


focus on positive models. 
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I will also seek to answer the theological question, “What does this mean, in 
practical everyday terms, in 21“ century New York City? What is the meaning of a 
‘congregation’ and what are its limits?” How may I apply and extend the meaning of 
“congregation” to the actual settings for my project, both the Staten Island Ferry terminal 
and Olivet Presbyterian Church—and connect the two settings? In conjunction with this, 
how may I raise awareness of the biblical and theological imperative to serve the 
homeless people of the ferry terminal in my church setting, Olivet Presbyterian? Finally, 
how may I motivate a team to work with me to create an outreach ministry? 

It is with faith and trust in God that I proceed, hoping and praying that with God’s 
help, this ministry is one small part of bringing Matthew 25 to the people of the Ferry 
Terminal. 


Research Question 2: Historical and Contemporary Context of Homelessness on 
Staten Island 


The title of my project is “Creating a Ministry of Recognition and Welcome.” The 
focus for this chapter will be on the question: “How have people who have been largely 
ignored and/or unwelcomed been treated historically by the majority of people on Staten 
Island, namely, the white, Euro-American middle-class population?” In conjunction with 
this, I will seek to address the following question, “What role does the Staten Island Ferry 
terminal play in welcoming new people to this borough, especially given its role as both a 
link to the rest of the New York City and an attraction to tourists from around the world, 
given the proximity of the Statue of Liberty in New York harbor?” 

I will focus on who have been the homeless, or unhoused, in Staten Island. The 
systemic causes of poverty, homelessness, racism, and economic differentials will play a 


major role in this. How have these populations been treated, since it was first colonized 
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by the Dutch Europeans in the 17" century? This will include a brief study of the 
treatment of Native Americans (the Lenape tribe), African-Americans (such as Sandy 
Ground residents), both those enslaved here as well as those assisted by Staten Island 
abolitionists and Underground Railroad, and present-day groups of people of various 
ethnicities and statuses, including Mexicans (and original Spanish camp people of the 
past), Russians, Arabic-Muslims, and Hasidic Jews. (A discussion of what it means to be 
a “native” Staten Islander today will be important here, as it is now considered to be a 
privileged status.) 

It will be important to include here what has already been done for these people, 
both past and present, such as the Underground Railroad in 18" and 19" century and the 
“underground railroad” now, which helps present-day immigrants. Persons in the past, 
such as Dorothy Day and Fr. John Drumgoole, who were involved respectively with the 
Staten Island components of the Catholic Worker and Mt. Loretto/St. Michael’s 
institutions for the orphaned, will also be studied. I will consult Project Hospitality, the 
largest and most influential contemporary (as well as non-profit) agency on Staten Island 
that has worked with the homeless on Staten Island for more than 30 years. 

Research Question 3: Practical Methodology for Working with the Homeless 

In this chapter, I would like to seek to answer the question: “What are the most 
effective ways to relate to, and be a spiritual presence for, the homeless ferry terminal 
population in such a practice-based ministry?” 

The primary purpose for my demonstration project is to create a Staten Island 
Ferry “Ministry of Recognition and Welcome” to the people who reside there, on a 
regular basis. There are already teams of workers from Project Hospitality, a Staten 


Island social service agency, who serve their physical needs. The emphasis of my team 
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would be the establishment of a consistent spiritual presence in the terminal, where 
people know they are noticed, recognized, and important. This would be an interfaith 
model. These people would be able to have regular contact with the team, if and when 
they felt that they either wanted or needed to talk, pray, or simply be with someone who 
cared about them. 

I will use my background in psychology, education, ministry, and social work to 
investigate various types of short-term interventions that are used with the homeless, 
unhoused population. I will seek to find research in such areas as: “Which types of 
interventions are most helpful? Least helpful? What types of skills are needed in such 
short-term encounter situations? What knowledge of mental health and substance abuse 
needs are indicated? What is necessary to both note and handle emergency situations, 
both as a protection for the team as well as well as indicators that the person is at risk for 
suicide, harm from others, or harm to others?” 

I acknowledge that the team of people who will help me will not have the training 
nor background to carry out in-depth interventions. Referrals will be to community 
agencies. However, this is my opportunity to research and seek answers to the questions 
I’ve long pondered in the regular work that I already do in other settings. This, I know, is 
now my opportunity to do this research. It is my hope that my research for this chapter 
will provide new answers in the field, and can someday be replicated elsewhere, after my 


project is completed. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PLAN OF IMPLEMENTATION 


Goal 1—To raise awareness at Olivet Presbyterian Church, of “Who is Our Neighbor?” 


e Strategy 1: Sermon series introduction to Matthew 25 (relate to 


Matthew 25 emphasis in the Presbyterian Church).° 
e Strategy 2: 6-week Bible study on Matthew 25. 


e Strategy 3: Through use of recorded interviews with homeless people 
and guest speakers, guide group discussions in order to build first- 


person awareness and empathy in the Olivet Church participants. 
Evaluation for Goal 1—I will distribute pretest and post-test surveys for each strategy to 
the congregants/participants. Each questionnaire will utilize a scaled rating system to 
reflect changes in knowledge or attitude. At least 75% of participants will complete the 
surveys. 
Goal 2—To recruit a team of 8-10 people who can help me to develop a “Recognition 
and Welcome” Homeless Ministry at the Staten Island Ferry Terminal. 


e Strategy 1: Identify skills set needed in a team of people who can help 


me to develop this ministry. 


e Strategy 2: Invite and develop this Skills Team of 8-10 people who 
exhibit these skills to work together with me. 


° Presbyterian Church (USA), “Matthew 25 in the PC (USA): A Bold Vision and Invitation,” 
Presbyterian Mission, https://www.presbyterianmission.org/ministries/matthew-25/ (accessed September 4, 
2019). 
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e Strategy 3: Visit ferry terminal with this identified Skills Team at 


various times of day, with preparation and debriefing from each visit. 
Evaluation for Goal 2—75% of the people invited to be a part of the Skills Team agreed 
to participate in it. 
Goal 3—To create and develop the “Recognition and Welcome” Homeless Ministry with 
the Skills Team. 


e Strategy 1: Invite team to participate in a day-long “Think Tank” in 


order to create this ministry. 


e Strategy 2: Integrate spiritual and temporal activities into the format 
and orientation of the day in order to promote team bonding, group 


work, and cooperation among participants. 


e Strategy 3: Brainstorm and generate practical ideas and steps that 
would enable the “Ministry of Recognition and Welcome” to be 
implemented in safe, spiritual, and meaningful ways for those served 


as well as those serving in it. 
Evaluation for Goal 3—A plan will be generated from this day that will enable Goal 4 
to be realized, with at least 3 options to implement. 75% of participants will agree that the 
plan is a valid and reliable approach to the development of the ministry. 
Goal 4— Identify and train 3-4 core people as “Ministers of Recognition and Welcome.” 


e Strategy 1: Choose several available course options, as an outcome of 


the research and work done in Goal 3. 


e Strategy 2: Write a grant proposal to cover the cost of training 


courses. 


e Strategy 3: Train this team in order to work effectively in the Ferry 


Terminal Ministry. 
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e Strategy 4: Practice learned skills in a supervised setting at 
established and existing programs, such as “HOPE for our Neighbors 
in Need,” Church of the Village, NY, NY. 


Evaluation for Goal 4—75% of trainees will complete at least 1 complete course in 
order to demonstrate appropriate skills to begin as a Ferry Terminal “Minister of 
Recognition and Welcome.” These trainees will be mentored by people who have done 


similar type of work in other settings in New York City. 
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CHAPTER 5 
MINISTERIAL COMPETENCIES 


The Process 


My official Site Team is composed of Teresa Concepcion, Director, Hope for Our 
Neighbors in Need, at United Methodist Church of the Village, NY, NY; Paula 
Vavpetich, former administrator, current social activist and member of St. Ann’s Roman 
Catholic Church, SI, NY; Pastor Melodee Bottari, Olivet Presbyterian Church, SI, NY; 
Rev. Karen Jackson, administrator of Princes Bay Reformed Church, and Director of 
Recovery and Community Initiatives of Project Hospitality, Joy Alessi, college professor 
and Castleton Hill Moravian Church trustee, SI, NY. 

My ad hoc members include family members who are well-versed in computer 
graphics and technology, including PowerPoint, Excel budget spreadsheets, and Google 
Scholar, and are located in New York and California. In addition are Dorothy Carola, 
Roman Catholic Religious Educator, Newark, NJ; Glenniver Sargeant, Elder and member 
of Castleton Hill Moravian Church, SI; and Mary Lou Hastings, United Methodist 
Church healing ministry and Gestalt Pastoral Care member. 

From September 2018 to March 2019, I met with each official Site Team member 
individually to introduce my Doctor of Ministry work, and invited each to be a part of my 
Site Team project proposal planning. 


On March 2, 2019, my Site Team met with me at NYTS. 
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On May 8, 2019, my Site Team convened in a Staten Island restaurant, since I do 
not have a home church of my own, to discuss their responsibilities as well as mine. 
Follow-up was done with each member individually. 

On May 22, 2019, official and some ad hoc members of the Site Team met at my 
home. Follow-up to this meeting was done through email correspondence, coordinated by 
Rev. Karen Jackson, in which members discussed and evaluated each of my Ministerial 
Competencies. 

On July 3, 2019, the Site team met first without me, at a local restaurant, to 
summarize their findings and to decide on the competencies chosen for my development 
during my project. This was followed by an opportunity for me to offer feedback on their 
summary. The following is what was decided by the collaborative efforts of the Site 
Team and myself. 


The Assessments 


Theologian: Continue. Regina is able to engage a biblical text with theological 
reflection, and to weave this into her sermons in a way that is understandable and 


relatable to her audience. She would like to improve her exegetical skills. 


Preacher: Continue. Sermons are well-organized and touch on current events/what 
people are facing in their lives. Her delivery is getting stronger; style of 


presentation can be more varied. 


Worship Leader: Continue and Develop. Regina brings the reading of the texts to 
life. Demonstrates flexibility by leading services in several denominations, 


including Methodist, Moravian, Presbyterian, and Reformed. 


Prophetic Agent: Continue and Start. Regina has many strengths to develop in this 
area, as she has a deep passion for social justice and creating unique experiences 


for interfaith engagement on topics of systemic injustice. 
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Leader: Develop. Takes initiative while respecting the feedback of others, is 
growing in confidence and the ability to take charge as a lead organizer. Regina 
gravitates toward building a consensus rather than forcing her own will. She is 
skilled at surrounding herself with good people as partners and sounding boards. 
Such an approach can serve her well and is a positive trait. She was an integral 
part of the Board of Elders and the Joint Board of the Moravian Church. There, 
she ran a Book Club, and led workshops. In addition, for over twenty years, she 
was the Parent Education Director of the largest Roman Catholic parish in the 
Archdiocese of New York. She has leadership and administrative experience that 


she should continue to develop for her project. 


Religious/Spiritual Educator: Continue. Regina is a teacher and educator of both 
by training, with a Master’s degree in Education and experience teaching children 
and adults both age groups, including senior citizens. She weaves religious 


education appropriately into moments of pastoral care. 


Counselor: Continue. Regina has a special gift for counseling marginalized 
people. Uses empathic listening skills and a non-judgmental demeanor. She has 
offered volunteer counseling services at various churches, with different 
populations. Her social work background and apprenticeship in Gestalt Pastoral 
Care are a strong foundation to continue developing her counseling skills. 


Ongoing practice is recommended. 
Pastor: NA 


Spiritual Leader: Continue and Develop. Regina is able to articulate her religious 


heritage, faith, and personal “wrestlings” appropriately in a variety of contexts. 


Ecumenist: Continue. This is a particular strength that can be developed. Regina 
can use the Doctor of Ministry process to create real bridges of understanding in 
the community with long-lasting benefits. She participates in weekly interfaith 
meetings on Staten Island, and regular events that occur on a periodic basis. 
Regina has shown great growth in this area over the past decade, with increasing 


openness to new ideas. 
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Witness/Evangelist: Continue and Develop. Regina communicates a passionate 


Christian faith through honest witness without proselytizing. 


Administrator: Develop. As the Doctor of Ministry project gains clarity of 
purpose, these skills will emerge and be challenged. When Regina is passionate 
about something, she will do whatever she needs to do to make it happen. While 
she is slow to embrace technology, she has assistance from her family and 
informal Site Team Members who work in the field and can help her in this area. 
There are different ways of handling things—and all of them have their merits 
and drawbacks. Regina should be open to exploring how technology can help 
further what she wants to do—but should not feel that she must be locked into 


mastering advanced technology as a must for developing her project. 


Professional: Continue. Regina always has a professional, yet approachable 
demeanor in a ministry setting. Continues to develop well in this area. Regina 
excels in some areas, such as writing, professionalism, confidentiality, and 
empathy towards others. Needs work in time-management as well as conflict 


management. 
Financial Management: NA 
Technology/Social Media: NA 


Cultural Proficiency: Continue. Regina is able to demonstrate self-awareness of 
how her ethnicity, gender, and cultural context shape her worldview and afford 


her privileges that others do not have. 
Competencies Chosen for Development 


Competency Goal 1— As a Prophetic Agent, Regina has deep insight into the 
needs of vulnerable NYC residents based on her involvement in several different 
ministries to the disenfranchised. By serving in settings, including food ministry 
in Lower Manhattan, preaching on the north shore of Staten Island, and providing 
pastoral care to the homeless on the South Shore of Staten Island, Regina is 
uniquely able to articulate how systemic injustices keep people struggling in 


cycles of poverty. We recommend that Regina further exercise her skills as a 
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prophetic agent by articulating these insights more explicitly in her writing and 


preaching. 


e Strategy 1: I will develop exegetical skills in order to preach more 
effectively from the Bible, as well as increase study of interfaith 
scriptures. For example, I will study Hebrew Scriptures with a local 
rabbi scholar, Judah Neuberger, in order to gain insight into the 


Exodus experience of the Israelites. 


e Strategy 2: I will develop preaching/public speaking skills by auditing 
classes at NYTS and seeking feedback from the local churches where 


I already preach. 


e Strategy 3: I will take part in an Assertive Training workshop in order 
to promote myself and advocate for my project in more effective 


ways. 

Evaluation for Competency Goal 1—I will seek feedback from the church congregations 
where I preach and from the varied populations who attend these services. In addition, I 
will record the sermons so that they may be evaluated by teachers/trainers. 


Competency Goal 2— As a Leader, Regina has made major strides in 
developing this skill. She has volunteered for additional preaching opportunities 
and recently organized inter-faith clergy on Staten Island to meet with our 
Congressman’s Chief of Staff on the topic of the detainment of immigrant 
children at the border. She skillfully introduced the topic and facilitated the 
meeting, ensuring that everyone who wished to speak was able to. Regina has 
herself articulated her desire to develop as a leader and to work on being more 
assertive. We recommend that Regina develop her skills as a leader by taking the 
initiative to organize additional social justice workshops, in which she functions 


as convener and facilitator. 


e Strategy 1: I will take part in community and civic affairs in order to 
gain experience in this area, such as attending local NYC Council 


meetings that deal specially with poverty, homelessness, and housing. 
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Strategy 2: I will continue to be an activist in my community 
pertaining to political and social justice events, especially in line with 


the crucial 2020 election. 


Strategy 3: I will work on developing presentation skills that assist 
my talks and workshops—in particular, the use of Power Point 


technology. 


Evaluation for Competency Goal 2—I will request written evaluation from Staten Island 
mentor activists involved in these local meetings. I will also monitor the effectiveness of 
my regular involvement in both attending, initiating, and running meetings through the 
use of surveys, before and after, given out at these meetings. 


Competency Goal 3—As a Counselor, Regina has had much experience, in a 
variety of settings, with people of various populations. Working with people in 
short-term encounters and crisis intervention, however, is a specialized type of 
this work. In order to be most effective, we believe that it is necessary for Regina 
to develop this skill more fully. Such abilities as immediate direct assessment of 
people’s needs, safety of encounters, and ability to decide when a ministry of 
presence is sufficient and when it is imperative to refer to specialized agencies 


and resources will enrich her ministry greatly. 


Strategy 1: I will take the New York City Department of Health 
training: Mental Health First Aid —MHFA@nye.gov ; and 
Bench/Friendship Bench training. 


Strategy 2: I will engage with the group “Changing the Conversation 
Together” (CTC)—https://www.ctctogether.orgs 


Strategy 3: I will shadow trained intervention workers who are 
engaged in this type of outreach, such as those in an 8/19 program 
launched by NYC Department of Homeless Services, the MTA, and 
the NYPD. 
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Evaluation for Competency Goal 3—I will seek supervisory guidance and feedback from 
my Site leaders in the places where I counsel people. In addition, I will meet regularly 
with my own Gestalt Pastoral Care counselor/mentor, Rev. Tilda Norberg, for her 


feedback and guidance through the use of written process recordings and analysis. 
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CHAPTER 6 
EVALUATION 


This purpose of this chapter is to evaluate and measure the success of my overall 
Plan of Implementation. My answer to this question, at this point in my planning stages, 
appears simple: “Was I able to get a team of 3-4 people from Olivet Presbyterian Church 
who were interested in creating a Staten Island Ferry Terminal Ministry during the span 
of my demonstration project?” Additionally, were they willing to commit to and 
participate in a series of training programs? This is a quantitative question requiring a 
quantitative answer: “Yes, or No.” 

However, it is not that simple. Yes, I will or will not succeed in getting a team 
together for this ministry during the span of my demonstration project. However, my 
focus is also on a more qualitative change: “Did I increase the awareness and social 
consciousness of ‘The Other, The Stranger’ in the congregation of Olivet Presbyterian 
Church?” Towards these aims, I will work with my Site Team to develop surveys, 
interview questions, observational tools, and group interaction measures. 

The evaluation tools for each of my Plan of Implementation goals are as follows: 

1. To raise awareness at Olivet Presbyterian Church of “Who is “The Other, 
The Stranger’ in our midst?” 

In order to evaluate all strategies for goal 1, I will distribute qualitative surveys to 

congregants before I begin my demonstration project there, in order to assess knowledge 


and attitudes. 
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I will seek feedback from the pastor as to my delivery style and sermon content. 
With her guidance, I will also ask for written and oral feedback from a varied group of 
congregants through interviews or written feedback for strategies 1 and 2. 

I expect Strategy 3, hearing directly from homeless people as well as guest 
speakers, will be the most effective way to raise awareness. To evaluate this, I will ask 
for volunteers from the congregation to be interviewed by me individually or in small 
groups, to assess their reactions, both before and after each session. Permission in writing 
will be obtained before any work with people is conducted. 

2. Identify a core group of 3-4 people who are interested in helping me to 
create a Staten Island Ferry Terminal Ministry. 

In the beginning, the preparation and implementation of this goal is widespread. 
In other words, I will be “planting seeds”—in order to build empathy and understanding 
of the other. Each strategy is designed to do this. In order to evaluate this goal, 
observation by me will be key: “How are the participants reacting as they take part in 
different programs/ventures? What are people saying? What non-verbal cues can I pick 
up on?” 

In addition, using a quantitative measure here, are people continuing to come to 
the programs that I hold? Are they committing to it with their attendance? If not, is it due 
to the content, or for logistical reasons, such as the times offered or ease of attendance? 
For this, I will need to utilize surveys, again both before and after, as well as during the 
process to recognize when something might not go as well as I had hoped. 

3. Identify and train 3-4 people as “chaplains” by use of several available 


course options. 
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The consistent participation of trainees here is key. Completion of one or more 
training options is essential for the success of the ministry and for moving ahead with it. 

Completion certifications will be offered at the conclusion of each program. 

Feedback about each candidate from the teachers/facilitators offering the courses, 
in particular Dr. Nancy Fields, instructor of Chaplaincy Ministry at New York 


Theological Seminary, will be essential. 
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APPENDIX A 
TIMELINE 


Date Task/Activity Person 
Responsible 


Self 
Self 
10/19- Continue Researching, Writing, and Completing Drafts of Chapters 1, 2, Self 
12/19 3; work with mentor and advisor in person Mentor 
Advisor 


11/19 Meet with Mentor in person Self 
Mentor 


1/20 Meet with Advisor in person Self 
Advisor 

1/20- Demonstration Project Implementation Self 

8/20 

2/20- Goal 1 Implementation Self 

3/20 Meeting with Site Team members, before and after Implementation. Site Team 


Conduct Sermon Series, Bible Study, Small Group Sessions 


4/20 Evaluation of Goal 1 and Writing of Summary Self 
Meet with Advisor 


5/20- Goal 2 Implementation Self 
6/20 Meeting with Site Team before and after Implementation. Site Team 


Empathy Building Exercises 
7/20 Evaluation of Goal 2 and Writing of Summary Self 
Meet with Advisor Advisor 


3/20- Goal 3 Implementation: Note overlap of months, due to the availability of | Self 
8/20*** | trainers, sites, and training programs for Goal 3. Details of these will Site Team 
begin to be planned in advance, after Demonstration Project Proposal has | Advisor 


been approved, in the Fall of 2019. 
Meeting with Site Team before and after Implementation 


Evaluation of Goal 2 and Writing of Summary 
Meet with Advisor 


9/20- Complete Draft 1 of Demonstration Project; submit to Site Team, Mentor, | Self 
10/20 and Advisor Site Team, 
Advisor 
Re-writes, submit ongoing drafts Self 
1/21 


1/21 Complete Demonstration Project, final reviews by Site Team, Mentor, Self 
and Advisor. Site Team 


Submit to Editor to be typed and formatted 
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APPENDIX B 
BUDGET 


Task/ Activity Total Source of 
Expense Funding 


Candidate to be trained for Chaplaincy by Dr. Nancy Fields Grant 


Hiring of Grant Writer if Site Team member cannot complete Grant 
task. (A Site Team member has good experience writing 
for grants and her expertise will be utilized.) 


Upgrade of Laptop/Software =$200-$400 | Grant 


Cost for additional training programs, to be determined Grant 


Renting of Sites of Training Grant 
Metro Cards for regular use by trainees Grant 


Supplies needed for advertisements, including paper and copy | TBD Grant 
machine use 


Purchase of books and materials to be read by small group $100-$250 Grant 
members 


Payments of free will offerings to guest speakers and visitors $50/visit Grant 


| Costs incurred by the making and use of audio-visual aides _| | Costs incurred by the making and use of audio-visual aides _| by the making and use of audio-visual aides $200 Grant 


Refreshments for meetings with Site Team, Mentor, and Donations 
Advisor 


| Refreshments forChurch Meetings = = = =——(isi‘“‘;! (Ud YL Donations 


Projected Regular Expenditures: Some of these are to be covered by the grants; some will 


be covered by donations. 
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Chart: 2 


PROJECT EVOLUTION TIMELINE 


* Goal/Location 
¢ Better serve the 
homeless population on 
Staten Island, 
specifically at the St. 
George Ferry Terminal 


* Team/Actions 
© Ministry of Presence” 
through a team of 
church volunteers at 
Olivet Presbyterian, 
starting with Bible/book 
studies and expanding 
to chaplaincy work 


© Goal/Location 
* Move “Ministry of 
Presence” to 
Women’s Shelter at 
Olivet Presbyterian. 
More logistically 
feasible, consistent 
and more manageably 
sized population. 


* Team/Actions 
¢ Remains the same 


© Goal/Location 
* COVID temporarily 
puta stop to an in- 
person ministry. During 
this time, racism and 
record homelessness 
coincided, creating 
three pandemics at 
once. 


* Team/Actions 
¢ Began leading book 
discussions/Bible 
groups virtually on 
homelessness and 
racism with church 
participants 
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* Goal/Location 
© Move aware from in- 
person ministry to 
“Raising Awareness.” 
Fundamental shift 
towards educating and 
exploring one’s 
relationship with God. 


¢ Team/Actions 
* Use Twelve Step 
Spirituality to tackle the 
three pandemics. Start 
discussion groups with 
church members on 
these topics. Take the 
message and spread it 
across Staten Island. 


Appendix C: 
Olivet Church Bulletin 
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29th Sunday after Pentecost 
October 18, 2020 
9:55 AM 


WE GATHER AROUND GOD’S WORD 

Silent Prayer: The LORD God who created you says: “Dont be afraid—I will save you. 
I have called you by name—you are mine. When you pass through deep waters, I will 
be with you; Your troubles will not overwhelm you. When you pass through fire, you 
will not be burned; the hard trials that come will not hurt you. You are precious to 
me and I love you.” (Isaiah 43: 1-4) 


PRELUDE John Fiore 


CALL TO WORSHIP 
Our Call the Worship today is taken from Isaiah 40: 


Comfort, O comfort my people, says your God. Speak tenderly to 
Jerusalem, and cry to her A voice cries out: “In the wilderness prepare the 
way of the LORD, make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 
Every valley shall be lifted up, and every mountain and hill be made low; 
the uneven ground shall become level, and the rough places a plain. Then 
the glory of the LORD shall be revealed, and all people shall see it 

together, for the mouth of the LORD has spoken.” 


HYMN 88 _ Fairest Lord Jesus 


CORPORATE CONFESSION 

Dear God, we come to you today at a time of great confusion and conflict 
in our world, in our country, and in our communities. We also come ata 
time of the beautiful autumn season—a simple walk down the street 
allows us to see your beauty in the surrounding trees of gold, bronze, 
copper, and mahogany leaves. That same walk down the street allows us 
to see the beauty of our neighbors, their warm greetings, and their 
helping hands. 


Many times, we tend to lose focus of these good things, and instead, 
concentrate our attention on the bad. We think of all the wrongs that are 
done, but forget that we ourselves are called to do the right thing. We 
forget that we are empowered by you, dear God, to do your will! 
Together, we confess our sorrow for the times we have lost hope, and we 
resolve right now, in the company of our congregation, to recommit 
ourselves to doing your will, and only your will. Amen. 
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PERSONAL AND SILENT CONFESSION 
ASSURANCE OF FORGIVENESS 
GLORIA (R) 579 


WE PROCLAIM GOD’S WORD 
SCRIPTURE LESSONS Isaiah 45: 1-7 
Matthew 22: 15-22 


CHORUS (B) 383 Open Our Eyes, Lord 
SERMON Citizenship Sunday! Regina Clooney Cassidy, M. Div. 


AFFIRMATION OF FAITH 

We believe in God, our God who singles us out and calls us by name, our 
God who loves us unconditionally for all time. We believe in Jesus, who 
lived out this example of love throughout his life—even when it was hard 
to do so in face of opposition. We believe in the Holy Spirit, who 
empowers us to do right action, when it is easy and when it is hard. We 
believe in the Church, and in its mission to “Prepare the Way of the Lord,” 
right here, right now. We thank you for your love and strength, and so, 
we join to say: Amen. 


WE RESPOND TO GOD’S WORD 

SHARING OF JOYS AND CONCERNS 
PASTORAL PRAYER AND THE LORD’S PRAYER 
HYMN 371 Have Thine Own Way, Lord 
CHARGE 

BENEDICTION 

THREEFOLD AMEN 


RN REN LRN RENNIN NNN NNN 


PLEASE REMEMBER THE FOLLOWING IN PRAYER 
Safety prayers for FDNY Engine Company 156. 


Barbara J. Straube was called home on October 11, 2020. Condolences to her son, 
Harold, sister, Terri and brother, Charlie, on her passing. 


FOR THOSE IN NEED OF HEALING 
Adrianna, Annette Alexander, Mirna Alexander, Bilquis Ali, Shaida Ali, Amazing 
Grace Ministries, Larry Anderson, Mark Anderson, Noreen Asher, Hope Asrelsky, 
Barbara, Lozena Barkat, Maurice Barkat, Brooke Bivings, Adrienne & Clarence 
Blair, William Brenstein, Emily Bryant, Joseph Bryant, Susan Pillarella Bryant, 
Jeffrey Burns, Rosemarie Callahan, Mary Carlucci, Daniel Carnevale, Carol, Jimmy 
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Carter, Judie Castro, Nancy Chamberlin, Ginger Chaput, Jason Chaput, Bernice 
Cope, Stuart Cooper, The Croll Family, John Cunningham, Connie Cuttle, Mike & 
Cathy D’Amato, Agnes Dean, Anthony DeFazio & Family, Dorothy DeForest, Olimpia 
Delle Donne, The DiMauro Family, Linda Discenza, The Fani Family, Bob Felci, 
Richard Felci, Filomena Fiorino, Louise Fletcher, Robert Flores, Janet Gallo, Noah 
Garcia, Dawn Giaccobe, John Paul Goffredo, Mary & Sam Goffredo, Joachim Gomes, 
Sheela Gomes, Karen Greer, Debbie Grossman, Erin Grossman, Paul Hanast, Joshua 
Hardy, Bill Hart, Eve Howard, James Johnson, Jr., Iqbal & Naseem Khokhar, Sarah 
King, Barbara Krajnak, Jim Lamberti, Marcia Langaigne, Grace Larsen, Adele Lee, 
Lee MacCallum, Ashley Longuierra Macri, The Maldonado Family, Theresa Mapes, 
Abigail Marie, Lois Marsh, Ralph Marsh, Harriet Martens, Patrice Martin, 
Rosemarie & Vincent Martino, Zarina Masih, Diane Mastrangelo, Grace 
Mastrangelo, Julia Mastrangelo, Ralph Mastrangelo, Michelle & Jeanna, Jack 
Minogue, Dennis & Ursula Mohamed, Andrea Oller, Amanda Paternoster Ortiz, 
Horacio Ortiz, Ben Naimo, Eileen Paton, Chris Peet, Karen Peet and Family, Darlene 
Perrotta, Flip Phillips, Marie Picerno, Marge Piechota, Jimmy Pietracatella, Madeline 
Pietracatella, Michele Pietracatella, Vince Pietracatella, Janice Pillarella, Jean 
Pillarella, John Pillarella, John Mario Pillarella, Theresa Porto, Lawrence J. Prehn, 
Zarina Quinones, Nanci Richards, Joan Robertson, Melissa Roman, Victor Saez, Jr., 
Tina Sais, Donna Scarcella-Flack, Jim Scarcella, Richard Scarcella, Maxton Scardino, 
Olga Sheridan, Allen Shinn, Debbie Smith-Matta, Teresita Smith, Lennox Tannis, 
Margaret Tannis, Tara, Russ Tepedino, Beula Tressler, Norma VanWagoner, Cheryl 
Whigham, Laura Winans, Pamela Wright, Carajean Zukowski. 


SHUT-IN OR IN THE NURSING HOME 
Caroline Chiapperino, Grace Mastrangelo, Marion Olsen, Madeline Parisi, 
Frances Pellegrino 


QUR MEN/WOMEN SERVING IN THE MILITARY 


Donald Branen, Michael Brown, Sgt. Damian Henderson, Bob Molinari, 
Will & Eric Parson, Leila Von Kreitor, John V. Picozzi, Nick Zucal, Marcus Zuna 


RN REN NNN RENNIN NEN NEN 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


XD 
e Welcome Visitors! We are happy you have come to join us this 
morning! Information about our church can be obtained by visiting 
b Wekame te our website Olivetcares.o rg. Thank you for participating with us in 
‘ worshiping our Lord Jesus Christ! 


eWerghip 
eee 
‘eote 


NNER NRRL 
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Please mail your offerings to the church. 
John Paternoster is picking up the mail daily. 


RNNN NN NRIOL NNN NNN NNER 


Fi d U Also, please visit the Olivet Presbyterian Church Staten 
in S Island Facebook page. All Services/Sermons are recorded and 
Te) \ | posted each week. 


SOCIAL 


MEDIA Visit the Facebook page to see 
Olivet People videos posted and 
meet Ed Mattei, our most recent video posted. You 
can get to know your Olivet Family through their video. 


Olivet People: Ed Mattei 


PRR NPR NRRL 


Small group worship will be meeting on Zoom on 
Tuesday, October 20 at 7PM. If you'd like to join us and 
you're not already on the list, please email me at 
Gracekobryn@gmail.com to be added. If you haven't used 
Zoom before, I can also email you a tutorial for all 


Fa a A a A At te A i A i i Ai A i i i 


Not everything that is faced can be changed; 
but nothing can be changed until it is faced. 
(James Baldwin, 1924-1987) 


You cannot heal what you do not acknowledge. 
(Richard Rohr, 2020) 


In our recent book studies, we addressed big issues: homelessness, in The Same Kind 
of Different As Me, and racism, in Black Like Me, based on the foundation of 
Matthew 25: 34-40, 


When I was Hungry... 
When I was a Stranger... 
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How can we as individuals and as a community, address these issues? 


The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps can provide a way. 


Let’s join together on a journey of mutual discovery, healing, and acknowledgment, 
that we depend on a Higher Power who will guide us, and who will help us to bring 
positive change to our world. 


Join us for a fourth session of introduction and discovery: 


Monday, October 26, 2020 
6:45-8:15 pm 


Contact Regina Cassidy with questions or to RSVP: regcag@gmail.com 
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Appendix D: Sermon Series for Raising Awareness 


8-25-19, Olivet Presbyterian Sermon 
Welcome and Hospitality 


“When, Lord? Where, Lord? Why, Lord?” 


1- Ingredients of My Cake Recipe: 

Last Saturday, we celebrated my son’s birthday at our annual block party, and 
what a beautiful day that it was. Lots of fun, lots of food, lots of games and music. The 
occasion was topped off by his favorite cake-one he asks me to bake every year. What 
kind? Chocolate chip, with vanilla layers and chocolate frosting. It was a big hit. 
Thankfully, it held up in the heat outdoors. It was nice to hear the compliments-especially 
the height of the layers and the moist, rich, good texture. Most of all, to no one’s surprise- 
the frosting took most of the acclaim. “How did you get it so creamy? So chocolatety? So 
deep and not too sweet? So thick?” What could I say-as any of you bakers know? I had 
the right ingredients-and I followed the recipe! 

But during the week, I was thinking about it a little more. A lot went into that 
cake that seldom gets any attention. What makes a good cake? Sure, the flour-reliable, 
useful, always there on your kitchen shelf. Just as essential is the sugar, the sticks of 
butter, and the cup of milk. Stir in the teaspoons of baking powder and soda... and even 
that little pinch of salt. Now the vanilla, that’s fragrant! Each had their role, large and 
small. 

But none of these alone got the fanfare of the icing! Let’s examine that icing a bit. 


I add the Nestle’s cocoa (No Advertisement Intended Here!). However, if you ever tasted 
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cocoa by itself-It’s Ugly, Horrible! Bitter! We need some butter, confectioner’s sugar, 
milk and yes, that pungent vanilla again. It’s only when it’s taken altogether-and please 
don’t forget the sprinkle of chocolate chips-that I get the annual favorite cake for my son. 

And I must mention here too what one of my friends said-”Don’t forget the love 
ingredient that went into it, Mom!” 

Today we’ll be talking a lot about Ingredients. The “What” that goes in to 
something in order to create something new. With my cake recipe in mind-I’d ask you to 
look around this church-and consider, what are the ingredients that make it what it is 
today? And who are you? The solid dependable flour? The sweet sugar, the element of 
enthusiasm in the baking soda and baking powder, the flavorful-ness of that tiny teaspoon 
of salt and vanilla, or the necessary butter and milk? 

And how about that Love ingredient? 

Without any one ingredient-well, we all know what would happen then! 
Ingredients of the Genesis Story: 

Let’s move on then, to our first reading from Genesis, as read by Janice. We also 
hear about a lot of ingredients. In order for Abraham and Sarah to demonstrate their 
Welcome and Hospitality, there were many things, many things they said and did. 

Picture the scene-the excitement, the hustle and bustle-once Abraham and Sarah 
realized they were being visited by strangers. You’ve all hosted parties-readying the food, 
the drink, the table-all for the comfort of your guests. Same here. When Abraham saw 
them, he ran to greet them, filled with enthusiasm. Sarah heard the commotion from 
inside her tent. I like to imagine her wiping her hands on her towel, fixing her hair, and 


coming out to see what was happening. What was she thinking? 
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We know it was hot-so of course Abraham rushed to get them cold water from his 
well, and even more water, bowls, and towels to wash their feet. We hear that Sarah 
started cooking. She knew to make bread—her flour, salt, leavening, water were at the 
ready. She got out the dishes and utensils-after all, she could smell the calf that Abraham 
was already starting to roast. I wouldn’t be surprised if they poured some fine wine, and 
put figs and dates on the table. Only the best for their guests! 

Abraham selected the finest cheese and milk, while Sarah keep checking on the 
bread, setting the table, refreshing drinks. Conversation must have started flowing as 
news was exchanged and personal information was shared. In other words, everything 
they had been doing before the strangers arrived stopped. 

People who needed them were here now-and Abraham and Sarah were going to 
be good hosts. 

When the visitors departed, they were not “strangers” anymore. They left as 
friends. Each and every thing Sarah and Abraham did during that busy day counted, 
whether small or large. From the flour in the bread to the water in the bow] to the prized 
calf1 All the Ingredients for a wonderful party were present: Welcome, hospitality, food, 
drink, rest, and conversation. Everything was there, everything that was needed, to make 
the guests feel welcome, at home, and special. 

And definitely, we see the love expressed by Abraham and Sarah. 

2- Ingredients for being Jesus’s follower: 

Now let’s look at our Gospel reading for today, from Matthew 25. Here, there is a 

direct connection between the actions of Sarah and Abraham-and the words of Jesus. 


Jesus is very direct and I must admit: it’s almost a little tough to hear Jesus speaking so 
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firmly. Once again, we see Ingredients, the ingredients necessary to be a follower of 
Jesus-spoken by him in no uncertain terms, as he describes the Day of Judgment: 


Jesus says, very clearly: 


Feed the hungry, Clothe the naked; 
Take care of the sick, Give water to the thirsty; 
Visit the imprisoned, Welcome strangers. 


This is what we have to do--to live as Jesus wants. And you already know a lot 
about this. What do you do here at Olivet? Echoing Jesus’s words, now-in 2019-what are 
you already doing? 

Can you help me out? 

For example: The Garden, The Overnight Shelter, Amazing Kids Collections, 
Neighborhood Outreach, Ice Cream on the last day of school, monthly Project Hospitality 
Dinners... 

Why and How do you do all these things? Yes, Jesus tells us too-but don’t forget 
the most important Ingredient of all-the Love ingredient! 

3- Ingredients of the Three New Presbyterian Focuses/Objectives: 

Now, in connection with our Gospel for today, in July, I went to the Interchurch 
Center on Riverside Drive in Upper Manhattan, on behalf of Pastor Melodee. I attended a 
general Presbyterian Conference meeting with Pastor Diane Moffatt, Mission Agency’s 
president and executive director. (Perhaps some of you have met her before?) 

At this gathering, she spoke about the formation of Matthew 25 churches within 
the United States Presbyterian congregations. A dynamic speaker, Diane said that in the 


upcoming years, all congregations will be encouraged to take part in becoming a 
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Matthew 25 church. 

What will this look like? Briefly, each congregation will be asked to choose one 
of the following focuses and work on it, each in their own home locations. 

Pll let Pastor Melodee explain this initiative more fully once it reaches Olivet. 
However, its three focuses are: 

1. I-To Build Congregational Vitality 

2. 2-To Dismantle Structural Racism 

3. 3-To Eradicate Systemic Poverty. Hmm, sounds to me like we are hearing 
a list of Ingredients again. In order to be a fully welcoming, truly Christ- 
centered church, these are the things we need to do. 

I received a lot of papers that day, and took a lot of notes. But of all the handouts I 
received, what stuck with me the most was this, a direct Quote from the Presbyterian 
directive: 

We hear with sober conviction Jesus declaring that a church that fails to serve 
with and for the poor does not know him. 

We agree with Pope Francis who stated that a church that is not actively 
supporting and serving the needs of the poor has no right to call itself a church at all and 
should be prepared to give up its tax-exempt status to operate as a church. 

Wow! These words shocked me! So these Ingredients are not just an Initiative, 
but an Imperative. These are, in fact, essential to our lives as Christians. 

Let’s take a moment to let that settle in. 

But isn’t that always true-of anything good? As I started off today, my cake 


would have been a true flop if it lacked even one small ingredient. The same goes for 
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Abraham and Sarah’s dinner party. The same goes for Jesus’s call-and the same for our 
church. 

And let’s not forget, most of all, the Love ingredient. 

4- Ingredients of our Conclusion: 

We’ ve covered a lot of territory here-in terms of years. We heard the story of 
Abraham and Sarah, who lived around 2000 BC, who were doing God’s will in the best 
way they knew how. We jump many, many years then to the time when Jesus was with 
us on earth. We hear him speak-as if we were actually in the crowd of believers that day. 
And now, we are together at Olivet, in the challenging days of 2019. We’ve heard so 
many details, so many Ingredients. 

Yet it seems we are left with a lot of questions too. We hear Jesus’s insistent call- 
not just intended for his followers of 2000 years ago, but for those of us who are here, 
who know better today. We know we’re doing well. In fact, very well indeed. 

BUT we still hear the persistent call of Jesus, through the words of Matthew 

What is God calling us to now? To more of the same? Or to something new? 

Where should our eyes be resting, where should our focus be? Is there a need to 
challenge ourselves to do more? 

If so, When should we start? 

Whom should we serve? 

What should we be doing? 

And How should we go about doing it? 

At least we do know the answer to Why. We heard the simple story of first 


testament, giving clear example of love and witness. And we hear the clear directive of 
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Jesus in the Gospel: “This is what I Expect, from my followers, to love and serve me.” 

So as we leave here today, let’s ponder these questions. Let’s pray for God to 
increase our awareness-to open our eyes, ears, and hearts-to what more we can do, in our 
streets, our communities, in Staten Island. 

And let’s keep our focus on the word INGREDIENTS. We may be the flour, we 
may be the salt, we may be the water or milk, perhaps even the baking powder. Some of 
us may even be the exciting Chocolate frosting-but the point is, without any one of us, the 
cake would taste flat and dull. 

So, in closing, may I ask you to stand, if able, and join with me to pray, sharing 
those beautiful words of the Serenity Prayer--words we’ ve heard so many times before- 
and I know are appropriate now, too: 

God, grant me The Serenity to accept the things I cannot change, The Courage to 
change the things we can, and The Wisdom to know the difference. 


Amen. 
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Sermon for 12/15/19: Acorns 
Before I begin speaking today, please take a moment to fill out the surveys you were 
given when you came in. 


Part 1: Joy and Advent 


— Welcome to this third Sunday of Advent, where our theme is Joy 
— Id like to begin with a story I recently read in a daily meditation book, 

(December 6), a little story filled with Joy: 

Much like we are doing here at Olivet next week: 

5‘ Grade students were putting on a pageant, everyone given a role, from Joseph 
and Mary, to the shepherds, to the kings. Even the innkeeper and King Herod had roles, 
though small and not friendly or popular ones at that. 

Everything went well in practices—everyone talked and walked in ways that were 
expected of them. 

On the night of the performance, all went well. Everything went as expected. That 
is, until Mary and Joseph knocked on the inn’s door, looking both tired and hopeful. “Do 
you have a room for us,” asked Joseph. “My wife is about to have a baby, and she is very 
tired.” 

The innkeeper said his lines: “Go away. There is no room for you here at my inn! 
Nothing is available.” 

“Please,” said Joseph. 

The innkeeper looked at them, ready to repeat his lines as he’d been instructed by 


his teacher. However, instead, the boy looked at Mary and Joseph as they turned to go, 
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and said, “Wait—wait. You can have my room. You can stay there, until you have your 
baby!” 

The room where the pageant was taking place erupted in applause! It didn’t go as 
planned, but it ended up in a much better place with the generosity of this young fifth 
grade boy. 


Part 2: Acorns 


You will remember that my message today with the children had to do with 
Acorns. In fact, the title of my sermon is Acorns. 

(Hold up an Acorn) 

As I shared with the children today, I happen to love acorns. I love them for many 
reasons—mostly because they bring me Joy. Lots of Nature brings me Joy. 

Acorns are signs of my favorite time of year—Autumn. 

Acorns are beautiful in themselves—if you really study them close up, each one is 
different. Their warm colors of tan, beige, mahogany and brown, their varied shapes, 
their strong protective caps, their detail and etchings. 

Squirrels love acorns, too. Acorns bring lots of joy to squirrels. Did you ever just 
sit and watch them when the acorns first begin to fall? Squirrels get busy—digging and 
hiding them so that when the deep freezes of winter set in, they have enough food to last 
them until Spring. 

Acorns are also a source of promise—of hope. Within each acorn is the potential 
for a huge tree, a tree that can last for perhaps fifty years or more. With patient waiting, 
we watch a tree grow from a planted acorn—from a little sprout to a fragile sapling—to 


something strong and firm that will provide shade, shelter, and a home to many types of 
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small birds, insects, and animals. As the old saying goes, “The greatest oak grew from a 
tiny nut that held its ground!” 

You might say that I’m an acorn nut myself! 

Yes, acorns provide joy—joy, beauty, food, and yes, potential. There’s so much to 
appreciate about acorns, if you just take the time to notice them. 

One thing to keep in mind, though, about acorns. If an acorn is to become food for 
squirrels, if it is to grow into a tree, if it is to become a sheltering home for birds—it has 
to crack, it has to break open, it has to take a chance—in order to become something 
else. It has to shed its protective cap, struggle out of its shell, and grow. Please keep 
this in mind as we continue. 


Part 3: Tie in to Readings 


Last week, Teresa mentioned that today I would be talking about my Ministry 
project for school. Today is a great day for me to do that, because it ties in directly with 
the Advent theme of Joy, with the theme of our Readings for today, and in a minute, 
with my love for Acorns. 

Now let’s look at today’s readings for a bit. 

In Psalm 146, the psalmist repeats the refrain, over and over: 

Happy, joyful, are those who hope in the Lord. 
The Lord, who executes justice for the oppressed 
Who gives food to the hungry, 

Who sets prisoners free, watches over the blind, 
the strangers, and the widows. 


In a similar way, we hear these words again in Matthew 25: 
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You are blessed, you are joyful—enter into my Kingdom! 
I was hungry, I was thirsty, I was homeless, 
I was shivering, I was sick, I was in prison, 
and You took care of me.’ 
For when we do these things, we fill the world with joy—the joy of Jesus and we 
share in that joy together. We reach out to people at their most vulnerable times—and do 
our best to help them, to bring God’s peace and hope, and joy to them. 


Part 4: Acorns, Olivet, Matthew 25, and My Project 


Now when I decided to focus my ministry project on Matthew 25, I would only 
find out much later that it was also a focus of the Presbyterian church. The timing was 
just right—it was God’s timing for sure! 

I consider all the parts of this—Matthew 25, Olivet church, my project—all to be 
Acorns, if you can just follow with me for a minute. 

In my work, I am hoping to expand my present ministry with the homeless. I 
already work at a couple of places where I do this kind of ministry—but I believe I’m 
being called to do more. So I am a little acorn. 

I’m here at Olivet—I’ve been here about 3 years, but somehow I wound up on 
your doorstep and was welcomed in. I see all you do in your many ministries—and I 
know, You’re all acorns too. 

Then, I decide on my project theme—Matthew 25—a beautiful scripture, another 


rich acorn, only to find out that it is the focus of the entire Presbyterian church. 
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To me, none of this is coincidence. Not at all. But it’s up to me now to listen to 
what God’s saying by giving me all these little acorns, it’s up to me to listen to God to 
connect all these acorns—in order to grow them into something more. 

One thing I do know--I know I’ve got to be willing to crack open, in order to 
grow. 

That’s where I’m hoping you all come in. As I’ve finding my way, developing my 
ministry with the Homeless and defining my project, I need people who are willing to 
be acorns with me. Not necessarily to do my ministry—we all have our own work to do. 
But I ask you today, and in the months to come, to help me by sharing who you are as 
God’s unique Acorn. Will you be willing to crack open too? 


Part 5: Conclusion 


I know I can’t do this alone. I need you to be acorns here with me. 

I’d love you to share your present beauty, with all the gifts that you are right now. 
Maybe you’ll be thinkers, dreamers, helpers, people who make coffee, maybe you’ll be 
someone who knows someone who can push me in the right direction. 

I'd love you to be willing to crack open too—to be willing to be food...food for 
thoughts, ideas, and dreams. Henri Nouwen, a wonderful theologian and writer, called all 
of us Wounded Healers, by which he meant that we all have our own cracks, we all have 
our own vulnerabilities, but these just help to make us better able to serve one another 
and help one another. 

So I do need you to share your thoughts, your skills, and just dream with me. How 
may we fill the call of Matthew 25? Perhaps as a congregation—and most definitely, in 


my project. 
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Again, I know we already do that so well in this wonderful congregation. I’ve sat 
and listened for the past three years—and I know all you do. But I need you to help me 
brainstorm new ideas, to test things out, to practice—much like I’m doing here today. I 
can’t do this alone—I need a community of faithful people who care, and I know you do. 

You’ll be hearing more about my expanding ministry in coming months. But Pd 
love to know I have your support—a wonderful community like this that already does so 
much, who has so much experience as well as a wealth of knowledge. 

We started out this morning with the story of the Christmas pageant that didn’t 
quite go “right” or as planned. Each of the little children in it were Acorns—doing their 
part to make a wonderful presentation. But one boy—another acorn—he cracked open; 
he broke out of his shell. He did something different. And look what happened— 
something new was created, something kind and compassionate for Mary, Joseph, and 
ultimately, the baby Jesus. 

Whomever we are, let’s see if we can spread joy, Advent joy, by being beautiful 
acorns, and yes, being willing to crack open, if we are called to do so. We are, each one 
of us, acorns—seeds of hope, joy, food—we are potential, we are the realization of God’s 
kingdom here on earth. 


Thank you all for giving me a chance to grow here. 
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Sermon for 1-19-20, 


Sermon for 1-19-20, Sermon—” Homework—Let’s Get Cracking!” 


Children’s Message: 

Last time: Acorns... 

Iam a nut, What’s Good about acorns, and I gave them homework—Ask their 
parents what the Sermon was about? 

This is a special weekend—we are going to focus on Acorns Cracking Open. 

Who are we celebrating this weekend? Martin Luther King 

What Did MLK do? 

We need to do the same. 

Ask your parents: What does MLK have to do with Cracking Open? 

Secret: What are we going to do as a family? 

Let’s Pray! 


Sermon: 


ok ok 
— “Homework—Let’s Get Cracking!” 
— Do we remember about the Acorns? 
— Beauty, Potential, Unique: Food, Growth, Become a Tree, A Home to 
Birds and Squirrels, A Source of Future Trees someday. 


— The Acorns must Crack Open, so they may become More. 


— Perhaps they lose their beauty of “Acorn-ness,” but they are now More. 


oh KK 
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Our readings today are pretty straightforward 


In the first, Paul says he is the least, but that he was given God’s Grace, to 


do God’s work. 
Then Paul tells the people, Paul tells us, to do the same. He says: 
I beg you to lead a life worthy of the calling to which you have been 


called. 


With all humility and gentleness, with patience, bearing with one another 


in love, making every effort to maintain the unity of the Spirit in the bond 


of peace. 


There is one body and one Spirit, just as you were called to the one hope 


of your calling. 


Repeat: Humility, Gentleness, Patience, Love, Peace. 
Paul has given us the recipe, plain and simple. 
Paul is telling us to Crack Open, so we can become More. We are the 
Ingredients. 

ok 2K 2k 
In our second reading, we also see people who are cracking open. John the 
Baptist has taken a risk—he has been a voice in the wilderness; he has 
been preparing the world for Jesus. 
We have seen John baptize Jesus with water—he now defers to Jesus, the 
one who will baptize with the Spirit. 


John has taken the chance—he has testified to the truth as he knew it. 
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— John took the risk of Cracking Open, and as we know, he ultimately died 
as a result. 

— In this same Gospel reading, we witness the call of some of the first 
apostles of Jesus—Andrew and Peter, by name. They, too, were willing to 
begin the Cracking process. 

ok Kok 

Martin Luther King is a prime example of someone in our own time who truly 

CRACKED OPEN. 

He literally put his life on the line for what he knew was right. 

I don’t need to retell his story here, for we all know it because we witnessed it 

or learned about it in school. 

I wanted to focus today on this aspect of Martin Luther King: If he was alive 

in our country today, what would he be doing? Right now, in our confusing 

country in crisis? 

But we can’t leave it there--What would he be calling on you and me to do? 

During his life, he said: 

1. “Life’s most persistent and urgent question is, ‘What are you doing for 
others?” You? 

2. “Our lives begin to end the day we become silent about things that 
matter.” Silent. 

3. “In the end, we will remember not the words of our enemies, but the 
silence of our friends. The Silence... 


A current-day author, Jim Wallis, recently wrote: 
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The opposite of loving your neighbor is not always hating them, 
But just being indifferent to them. 

— Martin Luther King’s life was a Call to Action—He invited us to Care, to 
Take a Stand, to Do Something about things that are wrong, when we see 
them. 

— When Martin Luther King broke open, His Life was never the same; 

When we break open, Neither will ours. 

ok Kk 28 

— All we need to ask ourselves today is this, “Are We Willing to Crack Open?” 

Will we Speak, or will we be Silent? 


Jesus just asks of us is to Begin the Process. That’s all the apostles did. 


We all can’t be Paul or John the Baptist or Martin Luther King. And we don’t 


have to be. They already existed in the world. 


There’s only one You—right here, right now, with all your gifts, talents, and 


abilities. 


Cracking open is hard work, very hard. But Jesus promised he would always be 


with us; The Spirit of God would always be Beside us and Within us. 


— So as we close, let’s look back at today’s Call to Worship, from Psalm 40. 

— May we stand and pray it together again, keeping in mind as we say it now, 
that we too are Acorns, in the process of Cracking. We can and we do count 
on God, and God’s steadfast love for us. 


I wait patiently for God; God hears me. 
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God sets my feet on a rock; God makes my steps secure. 
God puts a new song in my mouth; I put my trust in God. 
Your wondrous deeds are beyond compare! 

I delight to do your will, O steadfast God. 

I will proclaim your steadfast love and your faithfulness! 


Amen. 
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Sermon for 2-23-20, Olivet Children’s Sermon: Acorns: All “Cracked” Up—It’s What’s 
Inside That Counts! 
Before Children’s Message: 


— Jinvite the Children Up: 


— Even since I was young, loved Intergenerational work 
What does Inter-Generational mean? Inter? Generations? 
I was young and so was my husband, play cards at a local nursing home 
We had more fun talking, laughing, learning 
Then we had children—as young as babies, we’d bring to same nursing 
home with our friends and children—the babies had fun and so did the elderly—Ball, 
games, Halloween, parties! 
As they became teens—same: share stories, etc. 
Now I’m old! I have a baby grandson, and I still love Inter- 
Generational...He makes our day, every time we see him! 
**We are born to be together, have fun with each other, and learn from each 
other. 
So, [invite this week, and every time I preach, to have young and older folks up 
here together! 
oh 2K 2k 
This time, really need older folks: What was Homework Assignment? What do 
Acorns and MLK have to do with Cracking Open? 


Secret: What are we going to do as a family? As individuals? 


ok Kk 
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Today is called Transfiguration Sunday! That’s another Big Word! Any know 
what that means? 

To Change, to become Different, to look and act Different! 

You will be hearing: Jesus goes up on the mountain with his friends, and Changes 
in front of their eyes! Poof! 

Jesus Transforms! Like a Superhero! He Face shines like the Sun! 

His clothes become Dazzlingly Bright! 

His friends are Amazed! 

*We too can be transformed by God’s Love! We too can others, changed by 


God’s love! Let Us Pray! 
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3-8-20, Olivet Children’s Message and Adult Sermon 
Take Off Your Shoes 


Sneakers and High Heels (Empathy) 


Part 1: Shoes and Empathy with Children and Adults Together: 


— Anew word today, last time Intergenerational and Transfiguration 


— Both words still apply: mixed group, and now Lent: a time of change and 
Transformation 

— Bring out SHOES 

— Discuss different types: they’ve got it easy, hard, etc. 

— How would it feel to walk someone else’s shoes? Feel what they feel? Have to do 
what they do? Baby? Teen’s or Men’s Sneakers? Ladies? 


— Introduce the word: EMPATHY: 


There’s a wise ancient Native American Proverb: 
“Don’t judge someone until you’ve walked a mile in their shoes.” 
— What does this mean? Seeing and feeling things as the other person sees and feels 


them 


— Empathy makes us love better, be kinder, understand: Let’s Pray! 
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3-8-20, Olivet Adult Sermon 


Part 2: My History with Shoes 


— Teacher of parents for many years, usually parents of babies and toddlers 
— However, one very popular class: “Parent and Preteens Together.” Explain using 
shoes, high heels and sneakers, to explain the point of empathy. 
— Role play: Teens be the parents, Parents be the teens 
— Lots of fun, but also lots of Insight. Both sides got to see what the other goes 
through, the positive sides and the negative sides. 
— You can just imagine, for example: 
For the pre-teens: 
Positives: Adults get to stay up late and eat what they want, a teen sees. 
Negatives: They don’t see the worries, the bills, the pressure at work 


For the parents: 


Positives: Easy life, no responsibilities, hang out with their friends, get 
their meals cooked 
Negatives: Pressure from school, peers, parents, to perform well 

— ***They understood each other better, had Empathy for each other. 


Part 3: “So, What is Empathy?” 


— Empathy: Seeing things through another’s eyes 
— Not quite the same as Sympathy: feelings of pity and sorrow for someone 


— Empathy: “The ability to understand and share the feelings of another” 
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Part 3: 


— Hard to do, but the example of walking in someone else’s shoes is meant to 
help us to understand how to do this better. 

— Close your eyes. Use your imagination: think of someone, perhaps someone 
you know, or don’t know well; someone you like or don’t like. What do you 
think they feel daily? Follow them around in their shoes all day. What do they 
face? What issues dealing with? 

— For example, on Friday, my encounter with my regular mailman. When I said 
something about the cold rain, he was delivering the mail in... Wow! And I 
had no idea! 

— Do we know? Can we know? 

— ***We can try—we can empathize. As in experiment with the shoes... 

— We may not always succeed, but we can try. 


Empathy and Gospel Readings 


Ruth and Naomi’s empathy in first reading. Both lost husbands, Naomi lost two 
sons as well. Both daughters-in-law empathize with Ruth’s loneliness and loss, by 
wanting to stay with her. 

In turn, Naomi empathizes with them—they are young and have their whole lives 
ahead of them to remarry and start again. 

Yet Ruth persists, and with utmost empathy, says, “No, I will not leave you. Your 
people will be my people. Ill live with you, wherever you are.” 

Jesus was the great Empathizer. We see his ongoing empathy in Gospel. For 
outcasts, lepers, prostitutes, tax collectors—all the unpopular folks. Who do you 


think Jesus might show the greatest empathy for today? 
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Part 4: 


First, empathy for the important official, Jairus, and his very ill child 
*** Secondly, for the outcast, lowly woman—who is ostracized, embarrassed— 
yet welcomed and HEALED by Jesus, who said: 
“Daughter, you took a risk trust me, and now you are healed and whole! 
Live well! Live blessed!” 


Conclusion: “Take Off Your Shoes”—What Can We Do in Our Daily Lives? 


Go back to the shoes 

Go back to the word--”Empathy” 

something we can think about and work on this season of Lent 

It seems passing Judgement on others comes easily; having Empathy for others 
isn’t SO easy. 

Next time you have trouble with Judgment and Empathy, look at a person’s shoes. 
Get yourself involved in a little reflective meditation: “Where were those shoes 
today? Yesterday? Where has that person walked? Who have they seen? 
Experienced? Felt?” 

And while we’re talking about it, don’t forget to Switch it around too. We can be 
awfully judgmental of ourselves, too. Look at your own shoes. The ones you have 
on now. The ones you wear to work. In the kitchen, in the yard. You do so many 
things—for so many people. It’s a lot. Have some Empathy for yourself, too. 

** A good Lenten practice, remember, is to Love Ourselves, too—a Prerequisite 


for being able to love someone else.** 
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**Tn conclusion, let’s “Take Off All of Our Shoes” and try to see the best in 
ourselves and others. Try on someone else’s. Live like them a bit. Take yours 
back—and let’s be gentler, kinder, and more giving. 
Having empathy implies A follow-up with Positive Action, A Response that 
makes a difference. But that’s a story for another day, a Sermon for another day. 
Let’s just keep this in mind: “As Someone in this congregation said just the other 
day—Y ou never know what someone living through. So who are we to judge 
them?” 
We started off with that ancient wisdom, and let’s end wit it too-- 

There ’s a wise ancient Native American Proverb: 


“Don’t judge someone until you’ve walked a mile in their shoes.’ 


To that, let’s say: Amen! 
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3-29-20 Olivet Telephone Service Sermon 


The Title for today’s sermon is: “Who are You, in today’s Scripture Readings?” 

— Welcome again and Peace be with you all. It’s good to be with you. 

— First, I had thought I might choose my own readings, to suit what we are going 
through these days. But as we know, God works in our lives directly, and so, each 
reading from the Revised Common Lectionary, was very appropriate (though also 
very long!) 

— asked you to have pen and paper ready as preparation for today’s service, and I 
hope that some of you find this helpful. 

— We have today in our readings many different Main Characters: 

A Psalmist, A Prophet, Apostles, Friends of Jesus, and finally, Jesus himself 

If you are willing, as I briefly mention each, jot down your thoughts—Who seems 
most like you? Keep in mind, there are NO right or wrong answers. 

In each reading, there is much conversation with God, between each writer and 
God. 


1— Psalmist: 


Wrote the words of our Call to Worship. Psalm 130 is called “Waiting for Divine 
Redemption,” or Saving, by God. 

The Psalmist talks to God, asks God questions, awaits God’s answers. 

If we look at the words in our Call to Worship—we can apply right now, 


“Help me, God! I await your answer in Hope!” 
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2—First reading: 


Ezekiel, a major prophet of the Old Testament, writes what seems to be a long 
and bleak story about death, bones, despair. 

Ezekiel knew about this—he lived during the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

Yet we read that Ezekiel listened to God, answering God, doing what God tells 
him to do. 

From his conversation with God, we see—God never leaves his people alone, 
God put breath back into the bones, breath back into the bodies, God returned the people 
to life! 

God returns Hope to the people, the exiled people who had been in despair 


3—Gospel: 


— Story of Jesus and his friends, Martha, Mary, and Lazarus, but also: 
Disciples who were objecting, scared, fearing for Jesus’ safety, thinking Lazarus 
was sleeping, not believing fully yet? 

— The friends of Martha and Mary, the crowds. They are sad, mourning, and they 
wonder what will happen when Jesus comes to town. 

— Martha: She believes Jesus could have saved Lazarus; also, she believes Jesus can 
still save him. She says, “I have always believed!” 


— Mary: in despair, crying inconsolably. 


— Finally, Jesus. Jesus was angry, Jesus was greatly upset. And Jesus wept. 
— Remember, Jesus was fully human and fully God. In other words, Jesus had 


feelings too. 
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— What did Jesus do? He restored Lazarus to life—He restored hope to Martha, 


Mary, his apostles, and the community. 


ok Kk 


— What’s in common in all these readings for today? 
— Trouble, despair, talking with God, experiencing all sorts of feelings by all the 


people in the stories—and a Return to Hope!!! 


ok ok 


— So TIreturn to my opening question: 

— Who are You, in today’s readings? Who do you most closely identify with? 

— Noright or wrong answers: all perfectly human, natural responses—and Jesus 
understands this—he reacted pretty strongly, himself. 

— Right now, with the Corona pandemic: Each of us react in our own way to what is 
happening in the world. 


oh KK 


— --During the week, I’d like you to try something, if you’re willing. 


Sit in a quiet comfortable place. 

Close your eyes. 

Breathe deeply a few times. 

Imagine yourself sitting with God. 

Use one, or more of the readings, to help you talk with God. 
Be the psalmist, crying out for help. 

Be Ezekiel, bleakness all around you. 

Be Martha, Mary. Be an apostle, or a crowd member. 

Even, for a moment, be the human side of Jesus, who just lost his best friend. 
Talk to God. 

Listen to God. 

What does God say? Say something back to God. 

Finally, let God’s hope envelop you. 
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Imagine God’s loving arms around you—Remember, there is no social distancing 
from God. 

Imagine the warmth of God’s love. You can tell God anything--you can be angry, 
you can cry, you can beg for help, you can say Anything. 

And, be still and listen. 

If it helps you to write, or sing, or draw, or walk in the park while you are talking, 
just do it. 

Remember, God has never left us alone—God has never left his people alone, and 


God never will leave us alone. Amen. 
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4-26-20, Olivet Sermon :”Emmanuel—God is With Us!” 


— You may wonder at this titte—Emmanuel is usually a name for Jesus, associated with 
the time of Advent and Christmas season, and hymns 
— ButI hope you see by the end of this sermon, why I entitled it this way today 
oh ok ok 
— LPmnot what Id call a very prayerful person—I don’t sit and meditate or 
contemplate, like many people do. 
Yet somehow God insists on communicating with me, anyway, and this week, 
God communicated with me through Zoom. Yes, Zoom!!! 
ok 2K 28 
— Let me tell you about my past Tuesday, in our currently Virtual world. Though not 
technically inclined at all, I did have 3 Zoom conversations in that one day! 
— These have usually been good 
— However, my first early one, a formal meeting, left me feeling unsettled and disturbed 
— The second helped to relax 
— The third uplifted me 
— Why? 
1—My first Zoom call, a meeting: 
One person, someone who has, with his family, been through much trauma and 
hardships, concluded that meeting by saying: “I have no faith at all in mankind. I only 


have faith in God.” 
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If this had come from anyone else, I might have disregarded it as nonsense. But 
he’s a very prayerful, very good and serious person, and so, I was shocked and also, very 
saddened. 

No faith at all in mankind? 

I let this thought sit with me during the day, casting a sense of gloom on what I 
was doing at home 
2—My second Zoom call, with two friends: 

I relaxed, felt more myself—it ended on a happy, calm note—and was something 
we promised to repeat. My mood improved. 
3—My third Call, also a meeting, but also with friends, the small faith group of this 
church: 

This Zoom Uplifted me. Why? It focused on the goodness of people, the large 

and small acts of kindness in our community. 

— Sitting on a porch, waving and smiling at neighbors. A grandson, calling 

elderly members of our congregation, shut in at home 

— Opportunities to volunteer more in her community 

— Getting food dropped off at a person’s home at Easter 

— Getting strength from reading the Bible 

— Thoughts about First responders, as well as people behind the scenes, who are 

keeping our city going 
My Conclusion from my 3 Zooms that day: God was definitely Telling me something 
very Powerful*** 


What was that? 
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— Let’s return to our readings for a moment 
In our first, Psalm 116, read by Lauri Jean, we heard: 


I love GoD because he listened to me, 
listened as I begged for mercy. 

He listened so intently 

as I laid out my case before him. 

I didn’t know which way to turn; 

then I called out to GoD for help: 

“Please, GoD!” I cried out. 
“Save my life!” 
GOD is gracious—it is he who makes things right, 


our most compassionate God. 
Gop takes the side of the helpless; 
when I was at the end of my rope, he saved me. 
— We hear these powerful words—God Saves me—and it should make us think, and 
ask ourselves: 
How does God save us, right now, today, April 26, 2020? 
Let me repeat: 
How does God save us, right now, today, April 26, 2020? 
Heath 
— Before we answer that, let’s look at our Gospel reading of today, the familiar story of 
the two disciples on the Road to Emmaus. Emmaus. 


We heard the familiar story—two friends, sad and frightened. Why? Their friend 
Jesus, their hero, had died a terrible death and was gone forever. They were lost, in 
despair. “Now what?” they said to each other, “Where do we go from here?” 


— Someone, a stranger, joins them, talks to them, comforts them, and explains 
things to them. He ate a meal with them, too—and when he disappeared from 
their sight—their hearts were opened to the truth! This was Jesus, the friend 
they loved and they thought they had lost. 

— What did these two men do? They ran to tell other people—the apostles, and 
most likely, anyone who would listen—their wives, their children, their 


neighbors, and friends. They spread the Good News!!! 
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— I promised when I began today, I would explain why I called today’s sermon: 


“Emmanuel—God is With Us!” 


— Now [promise you, I have never been, and I never will be, a Hebrew or Greek 
scholar. Never. I have no talent for language at all. But when I saw that this week 
was about the Emmaus story, it made me think of the word, Emmanuel, usually 
heard at Christmas 
Emmanuel—God With Us. 

In the same way, on the road to Emmaus, Jesus was with those two men 

I’m almost certain that, technically, Emmanuel and Emmaus as words are probably 

not related at all. 

However, for me, this week, these two words are Interwoven. 

God is With Us, GOD is Present, We do not have a distant God, God is right 

here in the midst of our lives. 

oh 2K ok 

When Jesus first came to earth as Man, at Christmas, he was called Emmanuel—God 

is With Us, God present with us. 

Now, He is on the road with these two men, walking to Emmaus—Jesus is With 

Them, Jesus, present with them. 

sesteok 
Eventually, we know that Jesus met with his apostles for the last time on earth, and 
said to them, “Go, therefore, and make disciples of all the nations.” 
“Go, and do what I have done.” 
“And remember, I am with you always, always, until the end of time.” 
Repeat: ““And remember, I am with you always, always, until the end of time.” 

— When [hear that, I think again, Emmanuel—God is With Us. 

— Our God is not a Distant God 
(Let us take a moment to Breath that Truth In.) 


ok KK 


Let me return now to my Zoom conversations from earlier in the week. 
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The first: I must disagree with my dear friend, in that: Yes, I do believe in the 
goodness of God, and I also believe in the goodness of mankind. 

Because during The second: My friends were instruments of God’s peace and 
love—they calmed me down and helped me be open to the evening Zoom. 

The Third: Jesus, Emmanuel, is here with us today. Today. How do I know this? 


How do we know this? 
ok ok ok 


I asked you that Question earlier: 
How does God save us, right now, today, April 26, 2020? 
*Through each other—like my friends who calmed me 
*Through all the good that mankind does for each other. 
*Through the kind things we do for each other 
Big and Small—smiling from the front porch of our homes, calling elderly 
people on the phone, being a front-line medical person, delivering food on Easter. 
***T do believe in the Goodness of God, and I do believe in the goodness 
of Mankind! 


*** Why? Because God, Jesus, the Holy Spirit—is truly Emmanuel, God with 
us, walking our roads with us, living our daily lives with us, talking with our voices, 


helping with our hands, smiling with our faces, listening with our ears. 


oh kK ok 
— Let me end with some wise words borrowed from Dr. Suess: 
Unless someone like you cares a whole awful lot, 
Nothing is going to get better. 


It’s not. 
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Olivet friends, let’s challenge ourselves and each other as a community, 
Let’s care a whole awful lot, 
And yes, everything will get better. 
Oh yes, They will! 


Amen! 
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7-26-20 Sermon Sunday, 7/26/20, Olivet Liturgy: “Preaching to the Choir.” 

When I was an elementary school girl, my best friend, Maureen, had a necklace 
that I loved. It was simple, and had a single clear glass bead hanging from it, about the 
size of a marble. Inside it, in the center, was a dot. A little dot. 

One day, I asked her what the dot was. She said, “It’s a mustard seed.” “A 
mustard seed!” I exclaimed! “It’s so little.” 

“That’s the point,” Maureen patiently explained. “Don’t you remember the 
parable of the mustard seed?” 

I did remember the story from Sunday services—how the tiniest seed, the mustard 
seed--grew to become one of the largest trees of all, a sheltering tree for nesting birds and 
their families. But to actually see this seed, in real life—wow, that was a different story! I 
must say I envied my friend’s necklace for years—and wished it was mine. I’m not sure 
why—but this necklace of my friend is one of my most vivid childhood memories. 

Now I know I don’t need to talk to you Olivet gardeners about seeds—you all 
know the power of seeds. We hear, weekly, about the bounty of our garden—how many 
pounds and pounds of a variety of vegetables produced and distributed, given out to the 
community and to Project Hospitality. The power of seeds! The power of a simple, tiny 
seed! 

We read about several tiny things in today’s Gospel. 

First, we learn of this mustard seed, actually considered a type of weed in Jesus’s 
days, that becomes the huge tree in his part of the world. 

We hear about the little bit of yeast that the woman kneaded into a whole lot of 
flour—just enough that all you bakers will know produces a huge quantity of bread— 


enough to feed many, many people! 
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Then, there’s the small treasure hidden in the field—small, once again, but 
significant enough for someone to buy all the land that surrounded it, just to get it! 

Once again, the single, solitary pearl—not a whole string of pearls, remember— 
but a single pearl, that the merchant sold everything else he possessed for, in order to 
have it! 

Then finally, a common, ordinary fishing net, thrown into the water—that caught 
a rich abundance of every kind of fish—all shapes, all sizes, all types. 

Then, Jesus asked his listeners, “Do you understand what I’m saying to you?” 

His listeners said, Yes.” 

Today, I'd like to ask, “Do we, here at Olivet, understand what Jesus is saying to 
us?” (Pause) 

I'd like to suggest that we each are small, single, little “seemingly” insignificant 
parts of creation: we are seeds of a plant that may be called weeds, we are bits of yeast, 
we are fishing nets that might need repair, pearls from the huge ocean, and tiny treasures 
hidden away in our homes. 

Perhaps you noticed that I entitled my sermon today, “Preaching to the Choir.” 
This term is usually a put-down directed to the work we “sermon-givers” do in churches, 
and other houses of worship. “Oh, why waste your time? Anyone who shows up already 
knows this stuff. The same people come to everything, the same people sign up for all the 
committees, do all the work, make the coffee, serve the cake. What’s the use of talking, 
week after week? It’s a waste of time!” 

It’s a waste of time?!!! A waste of time??!!! I ask you, my friends, to consider: Is 


it a waste of time? Is it? Are we a waste! 
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I think not, I emphatically think not. 

Let’s agree, “We are the Choir I’m talking about. We’re the Doers, the Movers, 
the Shakers!!! We can also agree we’re pretty good folks, trying to live a Christian life as 
best we can. Sure, we all make mistakes—especially in these troubling times. We can’t 
see people we wish to, we worry about our loved ones, we see rampant evidence of 
racism daily, we may not have enough food, rent money, or even a job. So, we definitely 
get cranky, irritated, angry, depressed, short-tempered, anxious. 

But we are the Choir! We’re the people who show up, week after week! 

What are we doing? 

We’re working in the Garden, growing food: We are literally tiny mustard seeds 
(even if its kale and spinach we’re growing!) 

We’re calling people who are shut-in or on the sick list, listening and talking, 
mailing greeting cards to cheer someone up—we are single Pearls of great value, each 
and every one of us! 

We’re delivering food to people in need in our community and to our Shelter 
friends—we are the tiny Yeast inside three huge measures of flour, figuratively making 
lots of bread to distribute. 

We are praying daily from our homes individually, and together, as a community, 
right now. We’re writing letters, we’re putting signs on our lawn, 

And You know what else we’re doing—we are living out a good example: we are 
wearing face masks and keeping our distance. You are pearls simply for doing that!!! 


Loving your neighbor as yourself! 
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Need I say more? We are treasures, we are fishing nets, we are pearls, we are 
seeds of wisdom and agents of change--Drawing others closer to God, simply by the way 
we live our every day. 

Now Id like to ask each and every one of you right now to do something—for me 
and for yourself. 

Sit up straight, wherever you are—and take a deep, deep breath. 

Now, Pat yourself on the back. 

Then, Repeat after me, “I’m a member of God’s Choir—and that’s good!” 

Pat yourself again, and say, “I’m Jesus’s mustard seed, and that’s good! 

Again--I’m one of Jesus’s pearls, and that’s good! 

Again--I’m a tiny, hidden treasure, not hidden for long—and that’s good! 

Again--I’m a regular old fishing net with a worthy job to do—and that’s good! 

Again--I’m a little bit of yeast that helps to feed the world with love, compassion, 
empathy, and grace—and that’s good! 

And I'd like to add something else here, something that a friend said to me once 
when I was struggling with the ordination process: 

We are all ordained by God, to do God’s will, and we are all trying our best—and 
that’s good! 

So, now, if everyone is not too exhausted by that, please pat yourself on the back 
again—and know this truth, shout this truth, if you will—”’We are the Choir, and we do 
change the World, together!” And that’s good! 


Amen! 
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Sermon for 8/9/20: WHY ARE YOU HERE? 

— Two weeks ago, I stood—or did I sit--before you and talk on the topic: “Preaching to 
the Choir!” If you were here, I hope you remember it, and if not, maybe you can 
catch it on Facebook. 

— That sermon, on July 26, was about seeds, pearls, yeast, and treasures—and how 
these describe each and every one of us! We are unique, we are precious, and we all 
have so many gifts that we do already share with the world every day—yes, even and 
especially during this Pandemic time! 

— So, since I have this rare chance of sharing with you again, so close to that last July 
day I preached, I’d like to connect that Sunday with this Sunday, if I might depart 
from today’s readings for a minute. 

— [ve been thinking about something a lot, since then, when I heard the 
announcement—’’How wonderfully our garden is doing!!!” 

— [ve heard Deanna speak about it, in our announcements, and I’ve heard Sue mention 
it many times, too, proudly, gratefully. 

— But I’ve also heard concern in both their voices: They needed more volunteers to tend 
the garden, to do the weeding, to pick the crops for distribution. And what popped 
into my mind—and has stayed there since: 


(Matthew 9: 37) 
Jesus said to his disciples, 


“The harvest is plentiful but the workers are few.” 
— The Harvest is rich—The workers are few. I'd like you to keep that in the back of 
your mind as I proceed. Literally, Jesus’s words do apply to our Olivet garden, but [ll 


have more to say about to say about that later. 
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In our reading today from Kings, not once, but twice, God says to Elijah, 
“What are you doing here, Elijah?” 

Then, at the end, God repeats: 
“What are you doing here, Elijah?” 

--Elijah’s story is considered to be similar to the story of Moses 

--And it’s true—they did have many things in common. 

--Both Moses and Elijah were prophets 

--Moses spent 40 years wandering in the desert with the Israelites 

--Moses’s had his own experience of meeting with God, on Mt. Horeb, where he 

received the Ten Commandments 

--God provided Moses and his people, with quail and manna, for those 40 years. 


--God took good care of them. 


In a similar way, Elijah wandered in the desert for 40 days, and also wound up at Mt. 

Horeb. 

He had his own experience of meeting God. 

God provided him with a cake to eat and a jar of water to drink. 

God took good care of Elijah. 

It’s also important to note: Both Moses and Elijah were reluctant prophets, “Why me, 
God?” they both insisted. 


“I’m not good enough—send someone else!” 


k 
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For today, let’s just focus on Elijah, and what God said to him, and the way these 
words came. God did not shout at him in stormy winds, he did not scold him in 
tormenting earthquakes, he did not scare him with blazing fires. 
Why not? Scholars tend to say that this is because those dramatic gestures would have 
been associated with false gods—much as we heard in the story of Moses, when he 
came down from the mountain and saw the idol worship among the Israelites. 
However, Id also like to think of it this way: 
It is in the still, small sounds that God speaks. 
It is in the still, small ways that God works. 
Elijah was perhaps like many of us—looking for dramatic gestures and signs to tell 
him what to do! Yet these did not come. Instead, Elijah finally was able to calm 
down, become still, and really listen. He waited for God’s voice, God’s guidance, 
God’s wisdom. 
And he must have been listening carefully, because we read that when God finally 
spoke to him, it was in a whisper. A whisper! 
And God repeated, “What are you doing here, Elijah?” 
* 
Let’s turn that question to ourselves now, substituting our own name—”What are you 
doing here, ae 
Say it a few times aloud or silently: “What am I doing here?” 
And then, listen. Listen, not for dramatic winds, earthquakes, fires—but to the soft 
whispers, the tiny messages, the tender longings of our heart. What is God asking? 


How am I to answer? 
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ok 


— Prophets still exist today, you know. Perhaps you are even one. Why do I say this? 
Prophets are people who speak the truth of God; Prophets are people who do the work 
of God. 

— Id like to recount to you here two brief stories that I read in a recent article in the NY 
Times. In it, an African-American doctor spoke about the racism he encountered 
when in medical school. He was told by a patient to “Go back to Africa!” When he 
told his white mentor, he simply shrugged and said nothing. Another time, a fellow 
student with a Muslim sounding name was confronted with the question: “Are you a 
terrorist?” No one objected, no one said anything to defend these victims of racism. 

— These were opportunities, two missed opportunities, for someone to be a prophet and 
answer God’s prompting--”Say something, speak up—gently, perhaps, but speak 
truth, with conviction!” 

— Let us think of the question God put to Elijah, once again: 


“What are you doing here? 
What are we doing here?” 


--Let’s ponder that a moment again. 


— To return now to what I opened my sermon with today: 
Then Jesus said to his disciples, 
“The harvest is plentiful but the workers are few.” 
— Bear with me a moment as I make some connections: 
— I mentioned that I was intrigued to hear about our Olivet Garden, so I reached out to 
Sue to get some statistics: 


She sent me an email, on Monday, saying 
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We harvested 222.5 lbs. of produce this morning!!! 
We had a lovely young man come to volunteer. So good to have a strong 
helper! Four of us assisted him and picked tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, collard 
greens, okra, cucumbers, string beans and squash! 


We then drove down to PH in Stapleton to drop them off. 


All totaled, this year’s harvest that has been given to the need 
has surpassed 862lbs, so far!! 
Composting intake stands at 1470 Ibs., so far. 
Sue concluded: 
It is amazing, considering the few volunteers we have had! 
% 
(Pause) 
And Jesus said to his disciples, 
“The harvest is plentiful but the workers are few.” 
— Despite the shortage of “harvesters”, how many pounds of food are produced weekly? 
Lots! Imagine if there were more volunteers? 
— May I be so bold as to suggest that these gardeners are modern-day prophets, doing 
what they can, in our own local world, to make a difference? 
— So how many volunteers did Jesus start with? Twelve. Really, just twelve. 


Hmmm. 
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Let me share a second story. It involves our Church Book/Bible Study, about 
Matthew 25 and the book, Black Like Me. 
I can attest that it was a powerful, moving group, filled with stories, experiences, 
determination and passion. 
Yet one person commented, when we were nearly finished” 
“But there’s only a few of us here, only a few.” 
Let me tell you all: 
There was fifteen, to be exact. Dare I say, 15 Prophets, 
in our midst, once again? 
So how many volunteers did Jesus start with? Twelve. Really, just twelve. 
So, we have dedicated volunteers in the garden, we have motivated people in the 
Book Club. Can we now answer the question, as prophets, when God whispers: 


“What are you doing here?” 
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Id like to thank Debbie, from our book group, for a quote she shared from John 
Lewis: 
‘““When you see something that is not right, not just, not fair, you have a moral 
obligation to say something, to do something. 
Never, ever be afraid to make some noise and get in good trouble, necessary trouble.” 
During the week, let’s ask ourselves God’s question again: 
“What am I doing here?” 


Better yet, let’s wait to hear God’s whisper: 
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‘What are you doing here?” 
--And when we hear God, let’s ask for God’s help in having our answer ready! 
--Is it our own time to be prophets, to say something, to do something? 
--Is it our time, as prophets, to never be afraid to make some noise, 
to make Good Trouble? 
— Why should we be afraid, after all? 
God will provide, as God did, for Moses and Elijah. 
God will take care of us, as God did, for Moses and Elijah. 


God is the greatest ally we can ever have! 


Amen. 
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Sermon for 9/13/20: Three Strikes, You’re Out? 

Theme: Forgiveness and Healing 

— About 20 years ago, I had a falling out with a very good friend. This friend and I, we 
referred to each other as sisters, as aunts to each other’s children—treally, we 
considered ourselves to be family, since the days we met in college. 

— What happened, as I understand it, is that she felt I wasn’t living up to my end of the 
friendship. She felt neglected by me—and maybe she was right. In my own life, I was 
attending graduate school, working part-time, had three young children, and helping 
my mother, who was very ill. Of course, I had other friends, too. 

— My friend seemed to not understand, and so, she cut me off completely. She wouldn’t 
really explain, except for feeling neglected. Not once, not twice, but many times, I 
reached out to her for forgiveness, to let me back into her life. To this day, she has not 
changed her mind, and though I’ve moved on, I mourn her loss in my life. Especially 
because I really didn’t understand what had happened between us. 

— To this day, I still feel the hurt and burden with this loss. 

ES 

— You would think I’d have learned from that experience. 

— Nope! About 10 years later, a different, very good friend hurt me, by leaving me out 
of a big and exciting project we had been planning to embark on together. At least, 
from my point of view she left me out. This time, I was the one who shut down and 
pushed her out of my life. This time, I cut her off. Do you think I explained why I was 
upset? Nope—this time, I was the one who clammed up; I turned away. 

— She made repeated efforts to reach out to me, to find out what was going on, why I 


was upset. 
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I wouldn’t really explain myself. I ignored her efforts to reconcile--completely. 
Now, looking back, you think I would have known better. You think I would have 
understood her position. I had been in that very same position, about 10 years earlier. 
But for some reason, I didn’t. I just didn’t see the connection. 

ES 
But, you see, I remember both incidents to this very day. 
I wonder if any of you can anyone relate my stories to some relationship in your own 
life? Do you still also remember what happened? 

ok 
So, for me, I’ve said that some 20 years have passed; some 10 years have passed. 
Where am I now? 
I already said that I have not forgotten either time, all these years later. 
Why? I believe it’s because neither time, forgiveness was given nor received. 
I can tell you, from experience—it’s terrible to be the one who is not forgiven. That’s 
a real burden. 
I can tell you, from experience—it’s also terrible not to forgive because something is 
never forgotten then. That’s a real burden too. 
It works both ways, and whether or not either of my friends still remember, I do. 
Neither one may be hurting at all—I’m the one still hanging on to the stories, the 
pain, the burden. There was no resolution, no reconciliation, no peace. 
Guess I’m not the best at letting go. And letting God. 
Yet what does God say in response to me, to us? “Come to me, all you who are 


heavily burdened, and I will give you rest.” ** 
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What does God suggest today, in our Gospel reading, to help us with our burdens? 
To aid us with our healing and rest? 

Forgiveness, that’s the key today. We hear about it in our Gospel loudly and 
clearly. 

Peter asked Jesus about how many times he should forgive someone. 

Peter, as we know, is always the eager one—the one to proclaim that Jesus is the 
Lord; the one who jumps into the water to meet Jesus; the one who says he will 
never leave Jesus’s side! 

So, here, when he asks Jesus, he quickly offers his own answer: “Shall we forgive 
people 7 times???” That sounds great to Peter! He knew that the rabbis of his time 
said 3 times were enough—he would do better than them! 

But we hear Jesus respond: “No, not 7 times, Peter—but rather, 7 times 70 
times!” In other words, Always! Always forgive!” I wonder what enthusiastic 
Peter’s reaction to that was?! 

Then Jesus uses a story, a parable, to illustrate this point perfectly. God—the 
king, as described here--willingly and freely forgives his servant the debt he 
owes—a Very Huge debt that the servant probably would never be able to pay in 
his lifetime!!! The king is willing to forget, too--All Burdens Lifted! 

But then, that same servant won’t do the same. Instead, he holds back his own 
forgiveness from his fellow servant. He’s not willing to mete it out as graciously 
as it was given to him--to someone who owes him a mere, minor debt. Instead, he 


throws the servant into jail. 
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— Now, we see, both remain burdened. Both sides—the man not forgiven, who is 
sitting in jail, and the one who will not forgive, imprisoned by his own bitterness 
and self-interest. 

ok 
Jesus concludes the story very simply, yet profoundly: “Go and do the same as 
God has done. God will always forgive, so you must always forgive. 

— Does Jesus say to Peter, as was the wisdom of the rabbis and teachers of his time: 
“One, Two, Three Strikes, You’re Out?!” 

— No, not at all! God always forgives—In return, we must always forgive! 

2K 

— What does this mean now, in real life? Right now, in 2020? 

— Wecan all agree, there’s a whole lot of hurting going on. Our country is divided 
against itself—in the big issues and in the many, much smaller ones. 

— Weall are troubled with worries and concerns...Pandemics of racism , Covid, 
homelessness, economic woes. 

— Weask ourselves daily: “Should I let my children go back to school? Can I shop 
in a store? Eat in a restaurant? Will I have money to eat? Do I have a job? Must I 
wear a mask everywhere I go?” 

— Tempers are easily triggered, tears easily fall—all with explainable, logical 
reasons, most of the time. We fight with friends, even with loved ones—all 


natural responses to these times. We may hold resentments, grudges. 


ok 
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But what was God’s action response to the servant who owed so much? 
God didn’t hold onto anger! God was generous in forgiving, just as generous in 
loving! 
What does God want our action response to be, when we are hurt and wronged? God 
wants us to be just as generous in forgiving, just as generous in loving! 

rok 
You know, I thought I’d look in my Bible Concordance, to let you know just how any 
times forgiveness is mentioned in the Bible. What I found is this: there’s words like 
forgiveness, forgiving, forgave, forgiven, forgive—countless times—surely too many 
times to mention, and I’m sure you’re glad to hear—too many incidents for me to 
preach about today! 
But go ahead, look it up yourself when you have time and just read another story. 
What powerful examples we’ll see. And wrapped up in the forgiveness stories we’ll 
often see the “Forgetting” and “Forgotten” words too. 
That’s because God loves us so much—God always forgives and forgets. Can you 
believe it? It’s true! 
**Qur God is a Pro at letting go. God loves us, forgives us—7 times 70 times; 
God forgives us, always, always. 
**We don’t have a heavily-burdened God, that’s for sure. God is free, free to 
love us, and wants us to be free too! God wants us to be free—and freed! 

werk 
Can we try to do the same? Yes, for sure! How? Maybe in just this week ahead, we 


can watch what we say, and watch how we say it. 
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— Maybe for just this week, we can monitor what we post on Facebook, Twitter, all 
social media. 

— Maybe for just this week, when we really are hurt by someone—we can forgive and 
do our best to talk it out. I hear Miranda’s words from last week echoing in my head 
as I say this—try to address issues as they come up with one another, and don’t let 
them simmer and stew, growing bigger and bigger. 

— And maybe, for just this week, when we hurt someone, we can say we’re sorry right 
away, and mean it. 

— And maybe, for just this week, we can take Jesus’s challenge to Peter to heart 7 times 
70 times. 

— Did Jesus say to Peter, as was the wisdom of the rabbis and teachers of his time: 

‘“‘When someone does something wrong, respond harshly, in judgment: 
“One, Two, Three Strikes, You’re Out?!” 
* 
— No! Jesus, tells Peter to respond in love, wisdom, and welcome, by saying— 
“One, Two, Three Strikes: Come on Back In! 
You’re forgiven! Come on back in!” 
— Weall know how good it feels to be loved, forgiven, and welcomed back in. 


— And to be the person who does the forgiving? Perhaps that’s even better! 


Ee 
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In closing, Id like to go a little out of order from the routine of our normal service, 
and join now in the Lord’s Prayer together. Notice that the words and message in 
today’s Gospel have inspired our prayer, one that we say, each and every week. How 
important it is—that we say it together each and every week! 
In the Lord’s Prayer—what might be some of the most important words? Especially 
now, in 2020? 
As we pray, Focus especially on the words, 
Forgive us our debts, 

As we forgive as debtors. 

And as in other denominations--sins, trespasses, hurts... 
ok 
So, would you join with me now in prayer? 
Then John will play it for us, and we can say it directly to God, asking God’s help, 
not once or twice or three times, but 7 times 70 times—in other words, for always! 
Amen 
Our Father, who art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, 
On earth as it is in heaven. 
Give us this day our daily bread, 
And forgive us our debts, 
As we forgive our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, 
But deliver us from evil, 
For thine is the kingdom, 
The power, and the glory, 


Forever and ever. 
Amen. 
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Sermon for 10-18-20: Title: “Good Citizenship Sunday” 


We all know that popular phrase: “What would Jesus Do?” We see it on bumper 
stickers, on billboards, in ads, all over the place. 

But do you know its history? Did you know it originated in 1896—124 years ago, by 
a little-known pastor, Charles Sheldon. He wrote a book entitled: “Jn His Steps: What 
Would Jesus Do?” It was actually a series of several sermons he gave to his 
congregation. He put to them the challenge: 


I cannot tell you what Jesus would do in your place. 


It is for each of you to ask what Jesus would do if he were in your place, and then, 


do unhesitatingly what it seems...he would do!” 
The emphasis is on the word “Would.” 
Most importantly, let us ask ourselves: “What does Jesus want us to do, right now, in 


2020?” 


Note the title of this sermon: “Citizenship Sunday!” Is this really a holiday we 


celebrate in our country today? No, I made it up! 


However, as I prepared my sermon by reading the Gospel, that’s the main idea that 
hit me most. The Pharisees debated with Jesus about what it means to be a good 
citizen. They tried to trick him into saying something that would damage him. In this 
case, it focused on taxes. Would he be a true citizen of Rome and pay taxes? Or 
would he resist doing that because of his differing religious beliefs? 

Doesn’t this sound familiar? Don’t we see this all the time today? Just look at our 
recent debates. No matter what side of an issue you are on—be it the environment, 


healthcare, immigration, or the Supreme Court--all you had to do was to watch the 
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debates for a few moments. One person tried to trap or trick the other candidate into 
saying something that will damage themselves in the eyes of their opponents, and 
vice versa! 
In today’s Gospel, what did Jesus say? He refused to be tricked. He said, “Be a good 
citizen and a faith-filled person. Give to your country what is just; Give to God what 
is just.” 
SO, the question remains: What would Jesus do, today? 
AND, more importantly, “What does Jesus want us to do, today???” 

* 
To help answer this question, let’s look at the prophets. Today, Isaiah plays a major 
role in our service. His words made up our Silent Prayer, that we reflected before we 
began together. His words became our Call to Worship, and his words are again read 
in our first reading. All this was by my design—I wanted to emphasize the 
importance of prophets, and Isaiah, in particular. 
In the Hebrew Bible, or Old Testament, there were many prophets, generally 
categorized into two types: major prophets and minor prophets. There are three major 
ones: Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. There are also 12 minor ones, including Micah, 
Hosea, and Nahum. The adjective Major doesn’t mean better than Minor prophet, 
only that their writing were longer. 
What was a prophet? A person who was given the task of speaking on behalf of God. 
Was this easy? Not at all! Can you imagine having to speak to kings and Pharaohs 
and telling them that they are wrong? Or telling them what to do? Can you imagine 


telling the people to do hard things, like leave behind their homes for a foreign land? 
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— Isaiah was the only prophet who sought out the job willingly. The other prophets 
were reluctant prophets—some even wanted to run the other way! And even for 
Isaiah, it wasn’t easy. Let’s look again at our bulletin, at our Silent Prayer before our 
service: 

The LORD God who created you says: “Don’t be afraid—I will save you. 

TI have called you by name—you are mine. When you pass through deep waters, I will be 
with you; Your troubles will not overwhelm you. When you pass through fire, you will not 
be burned; the hard trials that come will not hurt you. 

You are precious to me and I love you.” 

(Isaiah 43: 1-4) 

— We see in his words that Isaiah knew his people would have political troubles, 


emotional fires, and personal floods---and he reassures his people of God’s constant 


love and protection. 


— We again see Isaiah’s words in our Call to Worship: Here, he talks about a voice, 
calling out in the wilderness. His words were echoed in Matthew, Chapter 3, who 
wrote that someone will come to “Prepare the way of the Lord’”—that is, John the 
Baptist, a type of New Testament prophet. 


“In the wilderness prepare the way of the LORD, 
make straight in the desert a highway for our God. 


* 
— Then, in today’s first reading, again from Isaiah, we hear him speak of God giving a 
message through him to Cyrus, a king; to Jacob; and to Israel—God’s chosen people. 
Isaiah speaks God’s words: 


I’ve singled you out, I’ve called you by name, I’ve given you this privileged work. 


ok 
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By now, you may be wondering: Why did I select all these Isaiah passages? Why did 
I call today Citizenship Sunday? What in fact do all these things have to do with the 
Gospel? 

Jesus Said, “Give to Caesar what is Caesar; Give to God what is God’s! 

Esteemed theologian Walter Brueggemann wrote in 2012: 


Prophetic preaching is an effort to imagine the world 
as though God...is a real character and a defining agent in the world. (23) 


In other words, God is an active voice in our present world! 

The prophet Isaiah is not around anymore. Neither are any of the other major 
prophets. Neither are any of the minor prophets. But we are here. 

Are we to be today’s prophets? Okay, we may not technically be called prophets, but 
what is our role? 

Remember the definition of prophets—”A person given the task of speaking for 
God.” 

If we don’t do it, who will? Is God calling us today to be a type of prophet? 

Is this possible? Remember what the quiet simple pastor, Charles Sheldon said in 
1896--"In our world, what would Jesus do? More importantly, what would Jesus have 
us do?” 

That’s the question: What would Jesus have us do? 


In 2020, what would Jesus have us do?? 


7 
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Let’s ask ourselves, What does it mean to be a citizen right now? As Jesus suggested 
in the today’s Gospel? 

We can VOTE. WE can Vote. That’s one of the clearest ways to do what is being 
asked of us right now, to be a good citizen right now. 

Voting is not easy these days. We are in the middle of a pandemic. We are in the 
middle of one of the most contentious election environments that I can ever 
remember in my life. 

So, We need to make our plans. Decide what we’ll do: Get out early. Mail our ballot 
in. Take very special precautions if we feel we must vote in person. 

Jesus was challenged by the Pharisees. So are we—whichever way we decide to vote. 
We must be prepared. We must be informed. We must know the issues. We must give 
witness, to speak up, and not be afraid to do the right thing. We must vote in order to 
be a good citizen. We must vote by God’s values, in order to be true to God. 

It wasn’t easy for Isaiah to be a prophet. It was not easy for the other prophets. It was 
not easy for John the Baptist. We know what happened to him. And we know it 
wasn’t easy for our ultimate prophet, Jesus. 

It’s not always going to be easy for us to be prophets either, in our time. To speak 
God’s word, to live God’s example consistently—that’s a real challenge. But it’s 
something we have to do, as caring, responsible citizens. It is our right, our 


privilege, and our responsibility. 
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The famous theologian, Karl Barth, gave ministers advice about how to prepare for 
preaching. He said: 
Preach using the Bible in one hand 
And the newspaper in the other. 
— Id like to take this a step further, for all of us: 
Live using the Bible in one hand and the newspaper in the other. 

— Inother words, inform yourselves of the right thing to do, for God—based on the 

facts of our current reality—namely, contemporary 2020 United States life. 
— What would Jesus do, in 2020? 
— What would Jesus have us do, in 2020? Let’s do our best to answer that and be 

prophets in our world, true messengers of God’s word in our world! 


Amen. 
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November 29, 2020, Olivet Service Sermon 
First Sunday of Advent: Hope—Keep Awake! 

My father always used to say, “God has a sense of humor!” He would cite all 
sorts of examples he noted from everyday life—examples that to others might seem like 
coincidence, but to him, was the work of God’s hands, God’s sense of humor. 

For example, when my husband and I were first married, the church we belonged 
to offered tickets to Yankee Stadium to see the Pope who would be visiting there. We got 
our seat assignment, went to the event, and enjoyed ourselves. When we showed our 
tickets to Dad, he left the room for a few minutes and then, came back with his file 
folder, where he kept all his treasures. It turns out that years before, he also got to go to 
Yankee Stadium to see a different pope, when he came to visit. When he showed us his 
tickets, it turns out that his were in the extra same section and same level as ours—in fact, 
his seats were immediately adjacent to ours!!! He chuckled at this and again repeated, 
“God’s amazing sense of humor!” 

At another time, my parents gave us their old car, so I'd have a way to get back 
and forth to work. When my husband and I waited in line at Motor Vehicle to return the 
plates, he and the clerk noticed something very, very interesting. The man right in front 
of us had the license plate number immediately issued before ours—we were only one 
digit off! The clerk couldn’t believe it—and neither could we! However, my Dad just 
laughed and said, ““That’s God’s sense of humor!” 

If my Dad was still alive now, I could share many more stories such as this. I 
definitely could write a book—my Dad had the special eyes of faith to recognize such 


events as no mere events of chance at all. And I find now, when I slow down enough to 
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look, such things happen in my life too. But I really have to look, sometimes. Let me 


explain: 


I was happy to be asked to preach this Sunday—the first Sunday of Advent— 
because its theme was HOPE. What could be better than Hope? It’s something we all 
hold onto, especially when times get tough, especially in moments such as ours these 
days. 

So, you can imagine my disappointment when I looked at the suggested readings 
for today and found them very incomprehensible and very unpleasant! The first from 
Isaiah talks about God being angry with us, because we had sinned. Isaiah invites God to 
come down in order that the mountains quake, that fire kindles brushwood, that water 
boils! It continues by saying that we will fade like autumn leaves, and the winds will take 
us away! What sort of hopeful message is that? 

The suggested psalm, Psalm 80, which I didn’t use, also talks about God’s anger! 
It refers to eating bread made out of tears, receiving the scorn of our neighbors, and our 
enemies laughing at us! 

Even the Gospel, which I usually enjoy preaching on, didn’t help me. I found it 
confusing. It started by saying, “The sun will be dark, the moon will not shine.” Not 
much hope there, either. 

Of course, I admit that I was looking at each reading literally—but these are the 
things that immediately popped out at me. Unpleasant things, and definitely not the 


hopeful ones I wanted to preach on. 
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But then this is where I began to see coincidences occur—or as my Dad would 
say, God’s mighty sense of humor. Bear with me a minute. 

You’ve all heard Deanna speak here weekly about The Spirituality of the Twelve 
Steps group that meets regularly with members of our church. Perhaps you’ ve wondered 
what it’s all about—and everyone is welcome, by the way! You may have heard of the 
Twelve Steps—these are the basis of the well-known self-help groups of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, Al-Anon, NA, OA, and so on. But did you know that the 12 steps are also a 
way of life—that they form a beautiful guide to your relationship with God, with 
yourself, and with others? The steps are spiritually based, in very practical terms. The 
first three steps are fundamental—admitting that we are powerless without God, that our 
lives without God are unmanageable, and that we can turn our lives completely over to 
God’s care, because it was only with God’s help that we can survive—and thrive. 

The Serenity Prayer is foundational to 12 step spirituality too. You know it: 

God, grant me the serenity to accept the things we cannot change, 
The courage to change the things we can, 
And the wisdom to know the difference. 

Our group members have been applying this spirituality to our own lives for 
weeks now, as well as to the larger issues that have been occurring in our own society 
and country. We’ve been reading a companion book, too, by theologian Richard Rohr, 
called “Breathing Under Water.” 

Well, an amazing turn-of-events happened at our last session. A faithful member 
began by admitting that, after weeks of reading it, she was still troubled by the title of the 


book. “Breathing Under Water?” she questioned. “How is that even possible?” She 
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admitted that she’s not a good swimmer in the first place, and this just seems like a 
terrible image to use—breathing underwater. What could this author possibly mean? We 
knew she was right—the connotations of the word “breathing” are very difficult these 
days, in our time of dual pandemics. 

“T can’t breathe,” a rallying cry as we ask for racial equity for all. 

Terrible difficulty breathing on one’s own--one of the main trials for Covid 
patients. 

So, we persisted in our discussion to look for meaning for the book’s title. What 
did we come up with? 

If anyone has ever experienced the feeling of drowning in a body of water—I 
have once, in the deep section of a pool—it’s awful. You sink, and sink, and sink—and 
all the flailing about that you do doesn’t help one bit. In other words, you’re barely 
breathing, and almost hitting the bottom! 

But, once you get tired and just stop, you start to rise in the water...and as any 
good swimming instructor will tell you, the key to floating is just let go of the struggle. 
You rise to the top, and then, either wait until someone gets you, or you can paddle to 
safety. 

That sounded a whole lot like the 12-step idea of letting go to God—that God will 
take care of us, if only we are willing to let go to God, acknowledging we are not in 
charge. And really, how easy it then becomes—we can breathe again. We are not 


resisting, we are not struggling, but rather, we are trusting ourselves to God’s care. 
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So back to our discussion from that night. Here’s another term that you may have 
heard of—being “woke.” That came up, too. What does “being woke” mean, by 2020 
standards? 

It’s been applied to racism—that “Once you know something, you can’t ‘unknow’ 
it.” You have become “woken” up to something, you’ve learned something, and forever, 
you’re going to know it. In the words of author, Arundhati Roy: 

“The trouble is that once you see something, you can’t unsee it. 
And once you’ve seen it, keeping quiet, saying nothing, 
becomes as political an act as speaking out. 

There’s no innocence. Either way, you’re accountable.” 

She is saying a lot, in those few words. Once you have seen, or heard, or know 
something, we can’t unsee it, we can’t unhear it, we can’t unknow it. We have been 
“woken up.” 

Yet our 12 Step group had trouble with that concept too. Are you DONE, once 
you have been “woken up?” Is it done, are we done? No, we finally decided, after a lot of 
discussion. Especially, as Christians, we decided that we would rather call this a process, 
a process of AWAKENING. We realized, we admitted, that we are never done. It is a 
living, exciting journey--AWAKENING—one what we embark upon each day, fresh and 
new! Our call to be Christians—every new day dawns with the challenge to be Awake 


and to act in the way God calls us to act that very day. 


This is where my Dad comes in again. The very next morning, one of our 12 Step 


members excitedly sent around a group text. She knew we all were familiar with the 
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Upper Room—-so she wanted to make sure we read it that day. What do you think it was 
about? Sure enough, it described a young boy’s difficult life, as well as his journey with 
God. The boy found great help and solace by trusting God throughout his life, using the 
faith-based Twelve Steps spirituality. Talk about coincidences! My father would have 
called the work of God’s mighty hands, in fact, God’s sense of humor! 

* 

This gives me hope, Great HOPE. Knowing that God is involved in every aspect 
of our lives! God is waking us up each moment of every day! God never leaves our side, 
and is giving us special insights even when we are stuck or troubled—just like we were in 
our Twelve Step meeting that night. Giving me help, when I was troubled by the readings 
for today. Because once I got past the hard words, the difficult images—I was able to 
look at them again. How did I miss their beauty--the first, or second, or third time 


around? 


I looked at Isaiah—he concluded his words with the beautiful image: “We are the 
clay; God is the Potter. We are all the work of God’s hands. We are all God’s creation!” 
Consider that for a moment: Close your eyes and think about being held by God, tenderly 
molded and shaped; lovingly unique and warmed by God’s touch. Open your eyes and 
look around you—everyone of us is one-of-a kind, everything living is one-of-a kind, 
breathing and whole. Talk about Hopeful! We are, each and every one of us—Special 
creations of God, loved by God! 

Look at the Psalm: It also says, “Restore us, O God of Hosts! Let your face shine, 


that we may be saved!” How did I miss that?! Of course, it is filled with Hope! 
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In Corinthians, which made up our Call to Worship, words of hope are much 
easier to find. Look back at it: “We’ve got open access to God! We don’t need a thing! 
We’ve got it all! God will never give up on us!” Hope! 

Finally, let’s take another look at the Gospel. Sure, it is still confusing to me— 
some of its images are hard to take at face value. But let me re-read the last lines again: 

Therefore, keep awake 
This is what I say to you all: Keep awake! 
For God is coming! 

God is coming—this is what gives us Hope! God is coming! Jesus is Emmanuel: 
God with us! The Holy Spirit: always present! 

Keep awake! Keep Awake! Exactly what God led us to understand in our 12 Step 
discussion! Exactly how God wants us to live, our each and every day. 

Keep Awake! Keep Awakening to God! 


Amen! 
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Appendix E: Sermon Evaluations 
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12/15/19, Sermon 1—Acorns, by Regina Cassidy PRE-SERMON SURVEY 


Today, you will be asked to evaluate the sermon. Please circle your choices below. 


1. The title for this sermon, Acorns, draws your interest and attention. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
6 14 5 0 0 
2. When you come to a service, the sermon is very important to you. 
Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
14 8 1 1 1 
3. Iknow a good deal about the Matthew 25 initiative in the Presbyterian Church of 
America. 
Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
Z 7 8 7 1 


4. When I listen to a sermon, I wish to learn how to live my life better with my 


family, my community, and my country. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
13 10 if 1 0 
5. When I listen to a sermon, I wish to learn more about the Bible and about my 
faith. 
Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
12 12 1 0 0 


Additional Comments: 
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12/15/19, Sermon 1—Acorns, by Regina Cassidy 
POST-SERMON SURVEY 
Please evaluate the content of today’s sermon, as well as the way in which it was 


delivered. 


Please circle your choices below. 


1. This sermon had a clear central idea (main point) which I could understand. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
1 16 1 0 0 


2. This title of Acorns made sense to me after I heard the entire sermon. 


Learned a lot 


Learned a little 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


12 


20 


0 


0 


0 


3. understood the connection between the various points made in the sermon, 
including the Matthew 25 initiative and Regina’s project. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
6 22 3 1 0 
4. This preacher delivered the sermon in a comfortable, understandable style. 
Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
14 1S 2 0 0 
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5. After hearing this sermon, I would consider learning more about both Matthew 


25 and Regina’s project. 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


10 


17. 


Additional Comments: 


--the sermon was perfect for this time of year, better to give than receive 


--love when you speak 
--nicely done, Regina 
--#4, you will need to work on being more relaxed, dynamic, and louder—not easy, I am 


sure 


--#1, I was glad you tied it all together at the end 


--#4, but show more facial expression, and vary tone of voice 
--The sound system was not good. I hardly understood what she was preaching. 
--Regina was very comfortable at pulpit and her sermon was clear and a pleasure to listen 


to. 
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1/19/20, Sermon 2—”Homework—Let’s Get Cracking!”, by Regina Cassidy 
POST-SERMON SURVEY 
Please evaluate the content of today’s sermon, as well as the way in which it was 


delivered. 


Please circle your choices below. 


1. This sermon had a clear central idea (main point) which I could understand. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
12 1 0 0 
2. “Homework—Let’s Get Cracking” now makes sense to me. 
Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
10 7 1 0 0 


3. The sermon held together from start to finish, and I was not confused during it. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
, 8 0 0 0 
4. This preacher delivered the sermon in a comfortable, understandable style. 
Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
10 7 0 1 0 
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5. Tying this sermon to the Children’s Message and Prayer was helpful to me. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


12 6 0 0 0 


Additional Comments: 


--You seemed more relaxed. Good! You are among friends! 

--I was not confused during it, was not confused, but would not have so many threads. 
--Try to rely less on reading sermon maybe just use flash cards! 

--Re John Wesley: please print this out and include with this program the next time you 
preach. Thanks! 

--The sermon and delivery were both wonderful. 

--A good message and a hopeful one! 

--Children’s Message and sermon were very nicely tied together. Asking families to talk 
about what was learned was good. 

--Your sermon was awesome! Everything was clear and tied together beautifully. Loved 
the music. 

--Well-done! 

--The sermon inspired me! Our voice is needed and will please God. 
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2/23/20, Sermon 3—” Acorns: All ‘Cracked’ Up—It’s What’s Inside That Counts!” 
by Regina Cassidy 


PRE-SERMON SURVEY 


Today, you will be asked to evaluate the sermon. Please circle your choices below. 


1. The title for this sermon, “Acorns: All ‘Cracked’ It’s What’s Inside That Counts” 
draws your interest and attention. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
8 19 0 0 if 


2. Iam starting to follow the theme of “Acorns” in Regina’s sermons, and I am 


interested to hear today’s sermon. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Was Not Disagree Strongly 


Present Disagree 


10 11 ) 1 0 
3. Today is Transfiguration Sunday. The word ‘transfiguration” in the Gospel has 


meant a lot to me. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


6 13 8 1 0 
4. Inasermon, I expect each reading to be related to the sermon message. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 
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5. When I met someone new, I make usually make an effort to get to know them. 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


6 


18 


Additional Comments: 


--#3, Maybe it should 


--Ready to move on from Acorns 
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2/23/20, Sermon 3—” Acorns: All ‘Cracked’ Up—It’s What’s Inside That Counts!” 


by Regina Cassidy 


POST-SERMON SURVEY 


Please evaluate the content of today’s sermon, as well as the way in which it was 


delivered. 


Please circle your choices below. 


1. This sermon had a clear central idea (main point) which I could understand. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
16 11 1 0 0 


2. Today’s theme--”It’s What’s Inside That Counts,” has a clear message that I 


may apply each day to my life. 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


16 


11 


1 


0 


0 


3. Key words in the Sermon were “intergenerational” and “transfiguration.” Do 


these words now make sense to you, after hearing the sermon? 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


14 


13 


Z 


0 


0 


4. Has this sermon made you consider looking at people differently? 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


14 


14 


1 


5. Tying this sermon to the Children’s Message and Prayer was helpful to me. 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


12 


15 
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Additional Comments: 

--Very nicely put together, from 1* sermon to this one, including the children’s part! 
Thank you 

--Well-done! 

--#3, Generation Gap bridged, Transfiguration--tough, outside shells 
--#4, Allow for others to talk. Listen. Put own agenda aside. 

--#5, arrived late. Missed Children’s service. 

--*Much better volume and expression!* 

--*Much better eye contact!* 

--Excellent wrap-up at end of sermon, Regina!* 

--Awesome!!! 

--Glad to see you more relaxed and no coughing © 


--#1, Agree, but I felt like it bounced around a bit 

--I generally feel like sermons of 20 minutes are too long 

--Great job! Thank you! God bless you always 

--Great Sermon! 

--Really touched by today’s sermon 

--You seemed so much more relaxed today! 

--My daughter, who is also dyslexic, is the best person I’ve ever seen at cracking open 
strangers and getting to know them! 

--Sermon was awesome—the service was awesome 


--Good job! 
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3/8/20, Sermon 4: “Take Off Your Shoes!” by Regina Cassidy 


PRE-SERMON SURVEY 


Today, you will be asked to evaluate the sermon. Please circle your choices below. 


6. The title for this sermon, “Take Off Your Shoes!” draws your interest and 


attention. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
9 11 0 0 0 


2. Today’s readings will focus on women in the Bible, since today is International 


Women’s Day. It helps me to know this before listening to the Word 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Was Not 


Present 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


5 


14 


1 (came late) 


0 


0 


3. The key word for today is “Empathy.” I will listen and try to connect the title, the 


readings, and this word into one consistent message. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
8 12 0 0 0 
4. Judgment and empathy are related ideas. 
Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
4 13 2 1 0 
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5. [hope that I can apply today’s service to my daily life. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


13 7 0 0 0 
Additional Comments: Thanks to all for your comments on previous surveys! They are 


very helpful—and welcomed!!! 
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3/8/20, Sermon 4—”Take Off Your Shoes!” by Regina Cassidy 
POST-SERMON SURVEY 
Please evaluate the content of today’s sermon, as well as the way in which it was 
delivered. 
Please circle your choices below. 


1. This sermon had a clear central idea (main point) which I could understand. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
12 7 0 0 0 


2. Now I see what the title, “Take Off Your Shoes,” and the key word, “Empathy,” 


have to do with each other. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


14 5 0 0 0 
3. The meaning of empathy came through clearly, both in the readings and in the 


Children/Adult messages. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


13 3 1 (came late) 0 0 


4. There is a great need for empathy in our community and society. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


13 5 1 0 0 
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5. This message clearly demonstrated how I may apply its meaning to practical 


action in my daily life. 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


10 


7 


0 


0 


0 


Additional Comments: Thanks to all for your comments on previous surveys! They are 


very helpful—and welcomed!!! 


--Very nice, wish more focus on Women’s Day but it’s always nice to hear your sermons. 


Thank you. 


--Loved the sermon. 
--Loved the string bean joke, empathy—-get into someone else’s life; sympathy, it’s 
different, more removed. 
--Great message, Regina! 
--My son, now 55, said as a teen, “It’s so hard ‘out there’ to do/be what you and Dad 


want us to do/be 


--As always, a wonderful sermon 
--Tied in with Children’s message very well—even with no children!! 


--I love the judgment/empathy concepts: this is something that means a lot to me 


--#5, be gentler, kinder—look at other people’s shoes 


--*very good “thought-provoking” question: Who would Jesus hang out with today? 
--Excellent eye contact 
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Appendix F: Bible Study/Book Clubs 
Part 1—Introduction 


Part 2— 
6-9-20, Agenda for Regina’s Ministry Project Brainstorming Session, with Bible 
Study/Book Club Members, Olivet Presbyterian Church and Castleton Hill 
Moravian Church# 1, 7:00-8:00 pm 
1—Check-in with Everyone: THANK YOU FOR JOINING ME TONIGHT!!! 
Review of my “Former Project” Plans: 
Ferry Terminal Outreach to the Homeless—initial idea 
Church of the Village, NY, NY—ongoing ministry in the Saturday Soup 
Kitchen 
Outreach to the Homeless Women at Olivet Church, with the permission 
of the board—to begin in Spring/Summer 2020 
2—My Original Plans: 
Raise Awareness in my home church, Olivet, through: 
Sermon Series, linking Matthew 25 initiative and Homeless Ministry 
Education Series, such as Book Discussion/Bible Study: we completed 
Same Kind of Different as Me” along with Matthew 25. 
Get together a team of Brainstormers to dream with me. 
Get together a team of volunteers, to help me create a “Ministry of Recognition 
and Welcome” 
3—My Current Situation: 
A “long time ago”—our professor told us that our project may change and be 


modified. 
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However, The Pandemic happened, and all my direct ministries with the 
homeless, and with Olivet committees, stopped. 
However, The Urgent Need to End Racism happened, (which I had also 
considered when first designing my original project in 2019). 
4—Since all this happened, I’ve more or less Stopped my project. 
How can I do my direct ministry to the homeless without seeing people? 
5—I tried group counseling outreach by phone, every Monday. No response. 
I’ve tried individual phone calls, with use of a number and answering machine. No 
response. 
6—I done small things to be involved with the Racism issue: 
Thursday, 6/1 1/20—Interfaith Gathering to Remember Covid and Racism victims 
Sunday, 6/28/20—Motorcade Procession, on Staten Island, to Raise Awareness of 


Systemic Racism 
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1—- Same Kind of Different as Me 
Flyer 


February 2020 Olivet Bulletin Book Club/Bible Study 


The Christian Education program will sponsor a Book Club/Bible Study, to be held on 
four consecutive Tuesdays, February 18th, 25th, and March 3" and 10", from 7:00 pm to 
8:30 pm, at the church. The discussions, led by Regina Cassidy, M. Div., will focus on 
the topic of homelessness, as seen through the eyes of Matthew 25. The book we will use 
to focus our discussion is Same Kind of Different As Me, by Ron Hall and Denver 
Moore. This true and very readable memoir brings Matthew 25 right into our present day 


in an interesting and challenging way. 
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All are welcome to join! Please let Grace Kobryn or Regina Cassidy 


know by February 4", so that books may be ordered in advance. 


**Book Study/ Bible Study: # 1, 2-18-20 Potential of 11 people, 10 present due to 
schedules 
What Happened and Informal Evaluation: 


--many amazed at book (and me amazed at people’s reaction) and positive reaction 
--many drawn to book, couldn’t put down 
--we did read two conclusions, p. 73 Denver 

p. 69 Ron 
--Does anyone “choose” to live homeless? 
--One person: If this was me, I would kill myself. I couldn’t cope. 
--1S giving to the homeless enabling or giving? 
--Port Richmond homeless man—many people knew of him, he is diseased now 
--rent issue, people too proud to ask for help 
--unsafe shelters 
--Judging was a big Issue and this changed in some people by end of night 

Stop and Shop man—why doesn’t he get a job? Carry our groceries? (By end of 
night, she said she feels differently about him, like to give out PH cards, we discussed 
giving our healthy bars) 

Another woman said: people don’t want homeless people offering to carry their 
Deborah—good ness 
groceries 
--one story: one woman—still feels bad about years ago, seeing a mom w 3 children on 
bench—judging, why did she have 3 kids, she herself tired and rushing home to her own 
kids, didn’t give $. Then next morning saw her in same spot and realized they were there 
all night. Gave money, but still feels bad to this day. 
--I’m thinking guilt/shame unhelpful feeling—change to doing the right thing. 
--How did I tie in Matthew 25? George says—what Scriptures drive my project? 


--many of us would have safety nets: family, friends, if we became homeless 

--honesty of participants— 

--story of man going thru divorce, had a full salary for a yr but must have had a mental 
break—chose to sleep on bench and spent $ on tanning (he was Black), books and clothes 
(no place to put them) 

--one man: how much the neighborhood around Olivet had changed since he grew up 
here. WB houses. Feels differently now, in this neighborhood, was in Air Force, 
Mississippi: he discussed how changed and not changed 

--discussed lynching of Denver in book—is that just that time, or same/different now? 
--homeless people and pets 
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--movie: Pursuit of Happiness 

--sharecroppers 

--Schoenberg museum in Bronx and Black history 

--people were not impressed by Ron and his attitudes 

--Deborah—goodness 

--Drinking poison 

--Shelter women there and invite to pizza, etc. 

--someone at church on Sunday—part of group—telling me how he cannot put the book 
down. Read ahead. 

--Gave out Rabbi article in church on Sunday to read for next time 


**#2 Group—2/25/20_9 present out of 12, (3 had meetings at another church) 
--I mentioned when I dressed as a Bum for Halloween 
--77, Denver had made a “mental adjustment” to being a homeless person. 


--Rabbi article on “Should I give to panhandlers?” turned out to be very significant and 
thought/discussion provoking throughout the rest of the sessions 
--in discussion, I tried to distinguish Guilt and Shame 
Guilt—something we can correct 
Shame—a feeling “about” ourselves 
--one woman compared to the welcome she experienced in Al-Anon 
--things we just don’t know about other people 
--people have all sorts of different upbringings 
--*people thought significant: Denver said to Ron—Do you own your keys, or do your 
keys own you? 
--’Catch and release” -- Difference between white and Black people and relate to 
friendships and people 
--104, I want to be, 107, I will be your friend forever 
--Hamburger Drop 
--113, he needed someone to listen to his life’s hard-earned wisdom 
--outcasts become experts** 
104—-After more than 30 years, Denver was an expert on the life he had carved 
out for himself 
--’Same Difference” (also session 4, p. 235) 
--Rabbi article: I used to judge, like Stop and Shop man 
Rabbi says it is not his business to worry about what person does with the money; 
it is his business to do the right thing*** 
--someone said--***so much noise in our brain over whether to give, but it’s not rocket 
science about giving a dollar; we make it more complicated than it has to be 


--we have become numb to people requests, to seeing homeless people laying around the 


streets. 
***But this is a person, just like you and I am*** 
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--104, Denver had his cover: “If he opened up to her, he’d blow his cover and that would 
threaten his survival in a jungle where he was the lion and everyone feared him.” 


--someone said: Do I want to help out just to feel better about myself? (My reactions: we 
can have more than one reason for doing something, but the thing is still good to do) 
--discussion of beneficial and benevolence (the quality of being well meaning; kindness) 


--108 and 109—we create a swap: Denver protect Ron in hood, Ron protect him in 
country club 
--fear and thirst for God 
--Naked: Bare Soul 
--Fear and not trusting God 
Being a Holy Roller 
--Same and Different 


#3 Group—3/3/20 


--One person mentioned: RNs now working with NYPD on subways, with the homeless 
--she also mentioned coats specially designed for homeless persons 
--Using Psalm 139 to begin, 


#4 Group—3/10/20 12 potential, 2 not there (1 vacation and 1 health) 


--Did I increase awareness? For sure! Denver, and even Ron, helped so much in this 
regard. 


--A much more somber group, I ended up feeling that way too. People were very touched 
by the book, did give them many insights, cannot believe a situation like described in 
Louisiana still exists today—shacks, etc., 


--I said a book like this, and corona, and the Upper Room meditation re the two herons 
from 3/10/20 was very good, and Roux Paul and the Modern Love Story on bipolar. 
--Corona and people live like this all the time 


Somber group because people were sad because book over, too. 


--People agreed they started out more judgmental—of homeless people in general and 
also of Ron. 

--One man sees someone at Western Beef all the time, gives him a dollar, but tells him 
there are agencies out there to help. Talks with the person 

--young person and Starbucks on her app—felt bad she had no cash, offered to buy coffee 
but he said he was all “coffeed” out, she felt bad that she could have bought him food, but 
She spoke to him 
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--These participants often did—addressed like the real people they were, in the 
streets 

--still we struggle over whether or not to give 

--another man said—forget the debate within—just give, because “there go I, but for the 
grace of God” 

--one feels good about giving more to our organized church giving functions, or to 
organizations 

--I think this book gave us more of a face to homelessness 


--Now it seems people are engaging more intentionally with people who are homeless 
--***This is a real lesson and eye opener to me 


--I feel sad that this session, people were starting to express perhaps more guilt and 
shame. I would have liked to be clearer on that. I don’t want people to go home feeling 
bad about themselves—everyone is trying oftentimes their best. They wouldn’t have been 
there otherwise. 

--Participants said they could do better, they could do more. 

--they do build fellowship with the shelter women—events, dinner, seating arrangements 
so folks are intermingled 

--we could get so involved in our busy volunteering and do-gooding that we get Proud 


--one man emphasized reading all of Matthew 25—God never calls us stupid—trather, the 
“foolish virgins” and learning from the rest of Matt 25 


--comment: consider where are people coming from, their backgrounds, be more 
sensitive and this actually applies to both Denver and also Ron (even Trump???) 
--I think reading memoirs really help with this 

--Denver was a prophet: very connected to God and God’s messages. Delivered 


throughout book to Ron. Who would have thought? He was through his life discounted 
often. Pp 192-193, talking to God and disagreeing w God at Debbie’s grave. 


--WOULD I CONSIDER DOING THIS BOOK AT COTV? Or what would it mean? 
Or an excerpt? 2 pages—a Ron and a Denver? For example, pp 108-109??? 
--187 Angels and the Holy Ground 


--One man wondered, and more of us too—when Denver prayed by the Dumpster for 
Debbie all night, hours and hours, what did he pray? What did he say? 


--How do we reconcile richness and poverty? 


--someone mentioned Bloomberg spending so much on his campaign. 
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BOOK GROUP GENERAL AND INDIVIDUAL EVALUATION 


--it was a good book and for it, 4 weeks were enough 

--one person would have liked more questions as a study guide** 

--weekly format good, better than discussing whole book in one session (I think page 
limits worked out well too, to focus discussion) 

--length depends on the book 
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February/March Bible Study Book Club Evaluation 
All completed evaluations are greatly appreciated and there is no need for your 
names on them. 


Matthew 25, as seen through Same Kind of Different As Me, 
by Ron Hall and Denver Moore. 


Please circle your choices below. 


4. This Bible Study/Book Group was meaningful to me. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


5. Iwas interested in the topic, the readings, and the weekly discussions 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


7. I would consider being a part of a team of people that help Regina carry out a small 
Ministry Project that would serve the homeless of Staten Island, as planned by the 


brainstorming group. (previous question) 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 
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4. This group made you look at other people differently. 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


5. I would be interested in being a participant in more Bible Study/Book Discussion 


groups like this one. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 

6. This group has helped me to understand myself better. 
Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 


6. I would consider being a part of a team of people that would brainstorm ideas 


with Regina about how we could serve the homeless of Staten Island. 


Strongly Agree 


Agree 


Undecided 


Disagree 


Strongly 


Disagree 


Please answer as completely and honestly as you wish. 
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1. Please comment on the way the group was organized. 


2. Please comment on the way the sessions were conducted and the discussions 


handled. 


3. How has reading this book affected you? Has it changed you in any way? Have 


you spoken about it to others? Did you keep a journal during the weeks we met? 


4, Did you see a practical connection to the Matthew 25 passage, “When I was 


hungry...”? 


5. We discussed as well the article written by Rabbi Marc Gellman, about giving to 


street homeless. What are your reactions to this article? 


6. All other comments are greatly appreciated—and your advice, as well! 


Many thanks to all of you for being a part of this experience! It has been wonderful for 


me—and I am excited for our future together!!! 
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2—Black Like Me 

Flyer 
BOOK K:-CLUB " Regina Cassidy would like to offer a 
second Book Club/Bible Study, based on 


the book Black Like Me, by John Howard 


Griffin. Written in 1959, this true story 
chronicles his experience as a white man, who chemically changed 
the color of his skin to black, in order to “exchange his privilege as a 
Southern white man for the disenfranchised world” of the black 
man. It is powerful and painful, relevant now. It can help educate 
white people as to what it means to be black. Regina hopes that there 
is interest in joining this group for any member of Olivet. She 
would treat for the cost of this book and needs to know 
how many people are interested. The group would meet by 
Zoom in the evenings, for four weeks, and tie in Scripture 


as it relates to the way Jesus related to all people. 


* 
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Tuesday, 7-14-20, # 1-- Black Like Me Agenda: 
Matthew 25: 34-40: 
I was hungry and you fed me, 
I was thirsty and you gave me a drink, 
I was homeless and you gave me a room, 
I was a stranger, and you welcomed me, 
I was shivering and you gave me clothes, 
I was sick and you stopped to visit, 
I was in prison and you came to me.’ 


Whenever you did one of these things to someone overlooked or ignored, 


That was me—you did it to Me.’ 


Part 1: Pages 1-37 
Motivation: To Raise Awareness of people different than ourselves 
Aim for tonight: 
Procedure: 
Materials: 
Black Like Me 
Matthew 25 
Allport quote 
“75 Things White People Can Do for Racial Justice” 


1--My Introduction/Why I Am Here? 

Welcome to friends from Olivet and CHMC 
*& «2 Confidential, honest, sensitive—and I may say something tactless, perhaps we 
all will—let’s try to speak with love, and forgive one another when something comes out 
wrong. 

D Min project in NYTS seminary, where I am the minority, on homelessness and 
racism: I now see as related topics. 

I’ve wanted to read this book for a while, and never did 

My motivating Gospel is Matthew 25 
2-- Your Introduction/Why I Am Here? 
3--Brief list of discussion questions: 

A--Allport: “Prejudice (pre-judge) is a normal reaction to the unknown.” 

“Racism is a premeditated sickness.” 

Your thoughts? 


B—Premise of this book is that, taken from Epilogue: John Howard Griffin was a 
journalist in 1959. 
Black men told me that the only way a white man could hope to understand 
anything about this reality was to wake up some morning in a black man’s skin. I 
decided to try this in order to test this one thing...I would alter my pigment and 
shave my head, but change nothing else about myself. I would keep my clothing, 
my speech pattern, my credentials, and I would answer every question truthfully. 
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I learned within a very few hours that no one was judging me by my qualities as a 
human individual and everyone was judging me by my pigment. 


C—Book excerpts 

--What parts made greatest impression on you? 

--Relate anytime any Bible stories that may have come to mind as you 
were reading (e.g., love of neighbor) 

--Preface: It is the story of the persecuted, the defrauded, the feared and 
detested. 

--11: The Griffin that was became Invisible—have you ever felt 
“invisible” for any reason? 

--16: Already knew suspicion and hate stares; 18: stink of despair 

--19: Difficult to find places to eat, use bathroom, pray 

--22: Encounter with shoeshine man, Sterling 

--26: Insulting treatment re where to find girls, or treated like machines—a 
stone or a post 

--33-36: Encounter with the white bully—if he called police, who would 
police help? 

--36: Words repeated in his head—Insults, then ‘Now you go into 
oblivion.’ 

--37: Distance between whites and blacks —a large area of 
unknowing...could it really be bridged? 


D—lIs this book relevant for today??? 


Closing: Why We Can Do? 
“From 75 Things”: 
1—Read books and articles together: Suggestions? 
White Fragility—Robin DiAngelo 
The New Jim Crow—Michelle Alexander 
--or watch YouTube interviews with authors 
2—Really listen to people of different ethnicities and color. 
3—Don’t be quiet about jokes of any kind that hurt others—any “‘-isms” 
3—Your suggestions? 
Esther: “Stone Ghosts in the South” 
Prayer Reflection: 
The Serenity Prayer: A Call To Action 
God, Grant me the Serenity to accept the things I cannot change, 
The Courage to change the things I can, 
And the Wisdom to know the difference. 
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Friday, 7-24-20, # 2-- Black Like Me Agenda: 


Part 2: Pages 38-78 
Motivation: To Raise Awareness of people different than ourselves 
Aim for tonight: Jesus—how would he react? 
Procedure: As follows 
Materials: 
Black Like Me 
Opening Meditation: 
Gail: (and Joy) 


Upper Room Meditation_of 7-16-20—to be read by Gail McCormack 


Jesus said, “I was hungry and you gave me_ something to eat, I was thirsty and 
you gave me something to drink, I was a stranger and you invited me in.” 


MATTHEW 25:35 (NIV 


Upper Room Meditation of 7-16-20—to be read by Gail McCormack 

Our senior ministry group has added a new line to the above verse: “We were 
stranded and you rescued us.” On a trip to Jackson, Georgia, our bus experienced 
transmission trouble. We noticed two vans in the parking lot of a nearby church. It 
was a long shot, but we stopped and asked if they would rent one of the vans to us 
for the 50-mile trip back to Atlanta. They said yes! Plus, they loaned us the van 
without charge or verification of our dilemma. They merely requested that we 
return the van that evening, which we did and with a full tank of gas. Of particular 
note, the church secretary warmly welcomed the 16 of us in, offered us something 


to drink, and did not judge us by the color of our skin. 


The next Sunday several of us returned to the church to say thank you in person. 
We made a donation to the church and gave flowers to the secretary. The people 
of this church truly lived out Jesus’ teaching to welcome the stranger. We were 
the recipients of not just a good deed but a wonderful blessing from God 


1--My Introduction/Why I Am Here? 

Welcome to any new members, friends from Olivet and CHMC, St. Clare’s 
#2 Confidential, honest, sensitive—and I may say something tactless, perhaps we 
all will—let’s try to speak with love, and forgive one another when something comes out 
wrong. 
2--Motivating Gospel for tonight: Fits in with Gail’s Meditation: 
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Genesis 18: 1-10, Abraham and Sarah’s welcome to three strangers: offered 
bread, milk, and a calf 
3—Any particular story from Bible speak to you this week? 
4—Any things you’ve read, watched recently: “Ghosts of the South,” (YouTube), “Little 
White Lie,” “Watermelon Man.” 

5— Learned recently? Do what we are doing here=really listen, especially to people of 
color. 
3--Brief list of discussion questions: 
A—Deaths of John Lewis and C. T. Vivian 
Any personal experiences with either? 

B—YouTube: Jane Elliott 
https://mail.google.com/mail/u/0/#inbox/KtbxLzFvRHhbSGIJBpXVXMVnwqWfhhVvV 
V?compose=GTvVIcSKjgDzGwxNfQbLjHkPWTMPGegZxdcWtNHcJfxqfZjTCSmwMC 
BRFHFfdBnlqPwPQWJHVbSQSG&projector=1 

Discuss 

C—Book excerpts 

--What parts made greatest impression on you? 

--Relate anytime any Bible stories that may have come to mind as you 

were reading (e.g., love of neighbor) 

--39, Education and Economics—a dead end 

--40, “disillusion us that we are inferior” 

--41-42, double bind: discrimination against him from whites, and 
discrimination against himself—for their own blackness 

--42, I was the very same person, very same qualities, but I could not order a 
meal 

--43, where could a black person sit to rest? 

Come to Me, all those who are weary, and I will give you rest Matt. 11: 28 

--45, mothers prepared their children—’ it’s not you, it’s your color’—is this 
true? Helpful or hurtful? “They don’t even know you.” How do we get to know 
each other? 

--46, Top of page: how can whites be individuals, blacks be groups, good and 


bad 
--46-47, lynching evidence suppressed! 

--50, 51 “the hate stare ’”’—What it did to him, what it did to the white person 
“Love one another as I have loved you.” Leviticus 19: 18, John 13: 34 
--52, Plato: the absence of justice is the absence of what makes him man, He 

who is less than justice is less than man.” 

--53-58, Christophe—mentally disturbed, perhaps, but peace in church. 

--60, isn’t let off bus to use bathroom 

--62, lynching in Poplarville, Mississippi of Mack Parker 

--66-67, I knew I was in hell. Hell could be no more lonely and hopeless, no 
more agonizingly estranged from the world of order and harmony....It’s not 
right, it’s just not right...Then came the onrush or revulsion, the 
momentary flash of blind hatred against the whites, the old bewilderment— 
Why? 

--70, images of “Gone With The Wind” good, old days 
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--71-72, intro of P.D. East 

--72, he did not feel like an equal in P.D.’s house, Uncle Tom, Hitler and the 
Clan 

--73-74, P.D. East, a white newspaper editor who took great chances and 
danger 

--78, Patriotic legal minds ‘assdoms’ 


D—YouTube Video: Conversations with My Black Son 


https://www.nytimes.com/video/opinion/100000003575589/a-conversation-with- 
my-black-son.html 


Discuss 


Closing: Why We Can Do? 

Racism hurts everyone in society 
YouTube video: What should white people do? Show, what do you think? 
“From 75 Things”: ( possibly not this time) 

1—Read books and articles together: Suggestions? 
White Fragility—Robin DiAngelo 
The New Jim Crow—Michelle Alexander 
--or watch YouTube interviews with authors 

2—Really listen to people of different ethnicities and color. 

3—Don’t be quiet about jokes of any kind that hurt others—any “‘-isms” 


Your suggestions? 


Prayer Reflection: 
Anchor the eternity of love in your own soul 
and embed this planet with goodness. 
Choose confrontation wisely, 
but when it is your time, 
Don't be afraid to 


Stand up, speak up, and speak out against injustice. 
~ John Lewis 
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Racism Hurts Everyone — Costs to White People 


Taken from United Church of Christ, 


Part of being committed to eliminating racism is continuing to grow in our understanding 
of the horrible effects of racism on people of color today. While there is no comparison 
with the effects on people of color, white people are also dehumanized and burdened by 
racism. It is valuable to also grow in our understanding of this part of the system of 
racism that affects us all. For instance, white people often: 


* Experience a sense of being cut off from people of color — of not belonging with, or 
being welcomed by, people of color (who are a majority of the world’s population) 

* Have stereotypes, prejudices, and negative thoughts about people of color, and feelings 
of superiority enter our minds against our will 

* Are deeply pained by learning about the suffering and inequities experienced by people 
of color as a result of racism 

* Feel hopeless and powerless to create a just society in the face of racism 

* Feel guilty about the history of racism and current racism 

¢ Fear making mistakes and being seen as racist 

¢ Have our integrity eroded and our sense of goodness and self-worth undermined by our 
failures to stand up against racism 

* Experience unjustified fears of people of color 

¢ Are separated from other white people by feelings about race 

¢ Are separated from people of color who are working class and poor, who are our natural 
allies, with whom we could join forces to bring about a more equitable distribution of 
wealth that would benefit us all 

* Experience unfounded fears of what people of color may do to white people when they 
have the power to exact revenge or retribution for racism 

* Miss out on the benefits of deep human relationships with people of other “races” and 
cultures, and all that can be learned and enjoyed in such relationships 


What would you add to the list? 


The position of supremacy is inherently dehumanizing to individuals in the dominant 
group, in addition to the terrible costs to the subordinated group. Our full humanity can 
only be realized in full community with other human beings - in situations of reciprocity, 
equity, fairness, and mutuality — with all of God’s children. 


k 
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Tuesday, 7-28-20, # 3-- Black Like Me Agenda: 


Part 2: Pages 79-133 
Motivation: To Raise Awareness of people different than ourselves 
Aim for tonight: Empathy, Compassion, and Listening to Stories 
Procedure: As follows 
Materials: 
Black Like Me 
Articles 
https://www.nytimes.com/1972/04/25/archives/fire-at-black-s-house-stirs- 
fear-and-rumor-on-si-block.html 


https://www.nytimes.com/2020/06/26/nyregion/black-lives-matter-white- 
people-protesters.html 
Robin’s son: YouTube 


Opening Meditation: 
1--Motivating Gospel for tonight: 


Two blind men were sitting by the roadside, and when they heard that Jesus was going 
by, they shouted, “Lord, Son of David, have mercy on us!” The crowd rebuked them and 
told them to be quiet, but they shouted all the louder, “Lord, Son of David, have mercy 
on us!” Jesus stopped and called them. “What do you want me to do for you?” he asked. 
“Lord,” they answered, “we want our sight.” Jesus had compassion on them and touched 
their eyes. Immediately they received their sight and followed him. — Matthew 20:30-34 


2—Sharing Stories 


--Sharing Our Own Stories 

--Why? Ask Marie to explain, not knowing “the other” creates fear of the 
unknown. 

--Me: the first article, about Marissa Charles 

--Anyone wish to share an experience with racism, briefly? 

--Jesus was a storyteller 

--Best sermons are often stories 

--Any particular story from Bible speak to you this week? 

--Any stories you’ve read, or watched recently: “Ghosts of the South,” 
(YouTube), “Little White Lie,” “Watermelon Man.” 

D—Stories you’ve learned from recently? Do what we are doing here=really 
listen, especially to people of color. 
3--Brief list of discussion questions: John’s continuing Story 

Book excerpts: 

With a special focus on those that showed Empathy, Compassion: 

--77 on, the actions of P.D East 

--80, relevancy of voting situation in Mississippi and 2020 voting fears 
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--84, “we just can’t talk about race’==HAS THE TIME COME IN 2020 FOR 
US TO TALK ABOUT RACE, POLITICS, ETHICS, ETC., THOUGH 
UNCOMFORTABLE? 

--95, the inexplicable overwhelming love of the white young man, to cure 
mankind, to heal. 

--96-99, old black man let him stay. 

--98, Don’t let the hate of the whites pull us down. 

--99, eat and drink what’s available—like COTV people—2 meals in a row! 

--100, We are doing our best to drive every one of you out. 

--101, he had been color-blind previously in Mobile. 

--103-105, terror from his encounter with a terrifying white man. 

--107, non-welcome of white store keepers 

--108 to 117, welcome of young black father to his 2 room house, Howard 
suggesting Unionizing—thinking like a white person by saying that. Children not yet 
aware of life as it was yet. 

--113, the smell of poverty, the joys of misery. 

--114, Let’s read this page together—Children and their destiny. 

--116, Made me wonder (Regina)—his nightmares—do blacks have permanent 
PTSD? 

--119, a black fits in at night: “Black Like Me”—is that true? 

--121, hate stares, especially of women 

--122 chapter, could not take it, so became white again. Transformation and 
welcome back immediate. 

--125, not him, but merely the color of his skin, when he tried to fit in white in a 
black neighborhood. 

--126, was it worth going on with the experiment—to try to show what it was 
like to be in another’s skin? EMPATHY—another’s shoes. 

--130, white man says: Are you afraid I’m a cop? 

--132, we wondered why the white man had not spoken up for us while whites 
were still on the bus. 

Discuss—is this our time, in 2020, to speak up, to speak out? How? 

-- 136-137, he could again take it no longer, had to be white again. 


4—Another Story, from the son of a friend Robin Johnson’s son, NYTS D Min cohort 
B 

YouTube Video 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=V QDyGY DCnQs&list=UUF9OqD- 
y YOzrxKMBXMIN_zQ 

Discuss 


Closing: Why We Can Do? 
—Racism hurts everyone in society 
YouTube video: What should white people do? Show, what do you think? 
“From 75 Things”: ( possibly not this time) 
1—Read books and articles together: Suggestions? 
White Fragility—Robin DiAngelo 
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The New Jim Crow—Michelle Alexander 
--or watch YouTube interviews with authors 

2—Really listen to people of different ethnicities and color. 

3—Don’t be quiet about jokes of any kind that hurt others—any “‘-isms” 
Your suggestions? 


Prayer Reflection: 
Words to T’filat HaDerech, a prayer for the road by Debbie Friedman 


May we be blessed as we go on our way 
May we be guided in peace 

May we be blessed with health and joy 
May this our blessing, amen. 

May we be sheltered by the wings of peace 
May we be kept in safety and in love 

May grace and compassion find their 

way to every soul 

May this be our blessing, amen. 

Amen, may this be our blessing, amen. 


Love, and then do what you will. From Augustine, p. 96 


k 


Jeo 


Tuesday, 8-4-20, # 4-- Black Like Me Agenda: 


Part 2: Pages 134-End 
Motivation: To Raise Awareness of people different than ourselves 
Aim for tonight: Jesus—and A Call to Action—To Do As He Did. 
Procedure: As follows 
Materials: 
Black Like Me 
Blowing in the Wind YouTube, written 1962, Bob Dylan, performed for civil 
rights—P, P, M https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=q9mdxSM19d4 
John Howard Griffin YouTube 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ZNnS9mOmm5I 
Man in the Mirror YouTube https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ytZsndEc830 
Morgan Freeman reads John Lewis’s Last Words 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=_i2DSkAys-8&feature=youtu.be 
Articles 
Song: Blowing in the Wind 
Opening Meditation: Gail: 
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July 30 | Bible in a Year: Psalms 51-53; Romans 2 
Touch the Needy 
He put his hands on her, and immediately she straightened up and praised God. 
Luke 13:13 


It wasn’t surprising when Mother Teresa received the Nobel Peace Prize. True to form, 
she received the award “in the name of the hungry, of the naked, of the homeless, of the 
blind, of the lepers, of all those who feel unwanted, unloved, uncared for throughout 


society.” Those were the people she ministered to for most of her life. 


Jesus modeled how to care for and love the marginalized, regardless of circumstances. 
Unlike the synagogue leaders who respected the Sabbath law more than the sick (Luke 
13:14), when Jesus saw an ill woman at the temple, He was moved with compassion. He 
looked beyond the physical impairment and saw God’s beautiful creation in bondage. He 
called her to Him and said she was healed. Then He “put his hands on her, and 
immediately she straightened up and praised God” (v. 13). By touching her, He upset the 
leader of the synagogue because it was the Sabbath. Jesus, the Lord of the Sabbath (Luke 
6:5), compassionately chose to heal the woman—a person who had faced discomfort and 


humiliation for nearly two decades. 


I wonder how often we see someone as underserving of our compassion. Or maybe we’ve 
experienced rejection because we didn’t meet somebody else’s standard. May we not be 
like the religious elite who cared more about rules than fellow humans. Instead, let’s 


follow Jesus’ example and treat others with compassion, love, and dignity. 


By Estera Pirosca Escobar 


2--Motivating Gospel for tonight: Gail’s Meditation: Luke 13: 10-17 

Cure of Disabled Woman—fits with our readings from Matthew—precedes 
mustard seed, etc. 
3—Any particular story from Bible speak to you this week? 
4—Questions 

--Any things you’ ve read, watched recently: John Lewis funeral 

--Learned recently? Do what we are doing here=really listen, especially to people 
of color. 

--John Howard Griffin YouTube 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ZNnS9mOmm5I 
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--Brief list of discussion questions: 
--Griffin was ostracized by many when book published. How about today? 
--About story: what angered/depressed John the most? You? 
--What 1959 injustices still exist today? 
--How would it be if someone did this experiment today? 
--John was still really white. Was it a valid experiment? Well-meaning or 
arrogant? 
D—Fpilogue and Afterword 
--Epilogue, 165-194, 
They listened more to a white man than to a black man, sitting in the same room, 
saying the very same thing. 
--White people listened to him better than to black speakers. Impact? 
--’Good whites” leading “poor blacks out” ? 
--Afterword, 195-200 
--The Man in the Mirror: Meaning and Impact 
--How would you feel if you looked in mirror and was a different color? 
--Me and Age, still feels like me 


Closing Prayer Meditation: Not really our closing! 
Debbie G. 

“When you see something that is not right, not just, not fair, you have a 
moral obligation to say something, to do something.” By John Lewis 


re a 


*k*e=* Our Response: What can we say? What do we do? Jesus—and A Call to Action— 
To Do As He Did. 


Song: Watch: YouTube Video: Man in the Mirror 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ytZsndEc830 song 
Discuss 
Your Thoughts: 


Conclusion to this Book Club: 
Would they be interested in using a novel next time? 
Post-Evaluation 


Other Suggestions: 
1—Racism hurts everyone in society 
YouTube video: What should white people do? Show, what do you think? 
“From 75 Things”: (possibly not this time) 
1—Read books and articles together: Suggestions? 
White Fragility—Robin DiAngelo 
The New Jim Crow—Michelle Alexander 
--or watch YouTube interviews with authors 
2—Really listen to people of different ethnicities and color. 
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3—Don’t be quiet about jokes of any kind that hurt others—any “‘-isms” 
Your suggestions? 
General Impressions: This study has been wonderful. I did, on Google Forms, Pre and 


Post Evaluations. We started out with about 12 people, and increased to 15-16. It was a 
mixed ethnic group, mixed ages, all women but one man wanted to join for last two 
sessions. 

What was my take-away from this group? 


--it was successful, across categories of members 

--I learned a lot personally about what it means to be black—as least, the 
discrimination—the mindless discrimination, not just from the book but from the people 
of color in the group. 

--I learned the beauty of sharing stories in bridging gaps between people: we fear 
what we do not know. From Marie and her stories of Haiti. From Gail, and her stabbed 
white son, by a South Shore white boy—his brothers who filled the hospital were all 
black and Latino. The first question people asked her was, “A black kid did it, right?”— 
before they even asked how her son was. A mother of four black sons said her sons are 
too black for their white friends and too white for their black friends—in talk, behavior, 
looks, etc. Marie’s stories: 2 at St. Clare’s, 

--PTSD occurred to me—the white people in the group were shocked. I’d say 
traumatized, in a sense. The author, John Griffin, was traumatized by his experiment. So, 
what do black people feel, every day? PTSD? (Later, from the book Caste, I was to learn 
that this may be called PTSS—post-traumatic slave syndrome.) 


In 4" meeting, people did share about the PTSD about Griffin, themselves, and 
how one member suffered PTSD around 9/11, being there or seeing something on TV 
that brought back all the memories. 


--people voluntarily contributed their meditations, thoughts, etc. 


3—The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps and Breathing Under Water 


3a0 


The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps Flyer 


Not everything that is faced can be changed; 
but nothing can be changed until it is faced. 
(James Baldwin, 1924-1987) 


You cannot heal what you do not acknowledge. 
(Richard Rohr, 2020) 


In our recent book studies, we addressed big issues: homelessness, in The Same 
Kind of Different As Me, and racism, in Black Like Me, based on the foundation 
of Matthew 25: 34-40, 


When I was Hungry... 
When I was a Stranger... 


How can we as individuals and as a community, address these issues? 
The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps can provide a way. 

Let’s join together on a journey of mutual discovery, healing, and 
acknowledgment, that we depend on a Higher Power who will guide us, and who 
will help us to bring 
positive change to our world. 

Join us for a first session of introduction and discovery: 

Monday, September 21, 2020 
7-8:30 pm 


Contact Regina Cassidy with questions or to RSVP: regca3@gmail.com 


#1--9-21-20 
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The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps Agenda 


1—Opening Meditation: You Are Mine, by David Haas 
2—My Motivation for this Workshop: 
--In past, anxiety, OCD, and I realized I could not do this alone—Powerless. 
--I had head of 12 Steps and in a way, wished there was a group for me. 
--Serenity Prayer and First Three Steps helped me. 
--In recent present, the problems just seemed too big: started to overwhelm me— 
shootings, increase in poverty, fires in California where my son and his wife live, etc. 
--] again felt helpless, and powerless. 
--But was I? I had felt drawn to the 12 Steps throughout my project, but these 
events just pushed me harder. God was pushing me, I was afraid to suggest, but I felt I 
needed to. 
--You responded. Thank you. 
--I realized I can do something. I am not powerless, because I have God. My 
Higher Power. 
3—What is Twelve Step Spirituality? 
The origins of AA were begun in 1935, by Bill W. and Dr. Bob—start, 1939. 
The British Oxford Group influenced the birth of AA. 
A way of dealing with alcoholism and grew to encompass many other areas. 
Admitting powerlessness, reliance on a Higher Power, a willingness to change. 
Making amends, when necessary. 
Carrying the message to others. 


To admit powerlessness don’t mean we can’t do anything. 
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https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=bj8k8GX6F50 
https://www.12step.org/home/media/rap/ 


4—What are the first three steps? 

--Use PowerPoint 1 
5—Y our own knowledge, interest, with 12 step spirituality. Highly personal, anonymous, 
and confidential. | am not expecting that here, unless you wish to share. I would expect 
confidentiality, however. 


6—For those unfamiliar, your questions? Reactions? 


7—You are creating something new with me. Thank you.*** 
(8—The last 9 steps? 
--Use PowerPoint 3) 
*Include One Day at a Time 
Kiss—Keep it simple, Sweetie! 
9—How often and how many weeks to meet? 
--Could be at least 12 weeks. 
--Every other week? Every week, for consistency? 
--Book to accompany? 
--People with experience to co-lead the group 


10—Conclusion 
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--Use PowerPoint 2 
The Serenity Prayer 
God, grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot change, 
the courage to change the things I can. 
and the wisdom to know the difference. 
Amen. 


(Reinhold Niebuhr) 


--Used song, Black like me, as part of closing , suggested by Debbie 


https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=B KximTk8JCM&ab_channel=MickeyGuyton 


k 


#2--9-28-20 
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The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps Agenda—2 
***Rveryone 1s welcome to share, or not to share. 
Confidentiality—share what we learn, but never who said what. 
You are creating something new with me. Thank you.*** 
1—Grateful for people sharing: 
Joy 
Sherie 
2—Opening Meditation: Increase My Faith, 
https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=XLshoMs leXk 
By Jana Stanfield--Suggested and Introduced by Sherie 
3—Recap of last week 
The 2 steps of Annette? 
Use Rohr as a guide 
3—Let’s look at the simple serenity prayer: 
The Serenity Prayer 
God, grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot change, 
the courage to change the things I can. 
and the wisdom to know the difference. 


Amen. 


4--Step 1--We admitted we were powerless over —that our lives had 


become unmanageable. 
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--Let Go and Let God. 
--Find right balance between “letting go” and “taking action.” 
--a lifetime effort: this is just a beginning 
--Powerless does not mean we can’t make changes. 
--Could be alcohol, a drug, food—I am looking now at Issues. 
--First, we must examine: --What are some things I cannot change? 
—Let’s discuss Powerlessness. 
--What is Powerlessness? 
--Paul: 2 Cor. 12: 9-10 When I am weak, I am then strong 
--2 Sunday sermons: 
The rich man who gave up job for his daughter 


The two sons—and the boys at church in Italy 


--What are some things we feel powerless over? 

--’Bottoming Out’”—necessary, until we bottom out, we will not 
realize we need to draw on Higher Power (“‘thankful” to addiction) 
--For me—When was the last time you felt like you might be coming to 

end of your fuel supply? We need GOD 

Personal: perfectionism, anxiety or OCD 

Public: racism, hunger, homelessness, environment, politics 
--When do we feel most powerless? 

HALT: hungry, angry, lonely, tired helps keep things in 


perspective 
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5—Acceptance of these things—is a powerful step 
--Powerless because these things are not in our control—we must let go of 
things we can control—trigid, rules, Ego 
--Definition of Insanity: doing same thing over and over again, hoping for 
new results! 
--Unless a grain of wheat dies (John 12:24) 
**Our lives have become unmanageable. 
--Can we cure Covid, racism, homelessness by ourselves??? 
6—This Acceptance leads to Step 2: The courage to change the things we can. 
* 
7—What are the first three steps? Let’s review. 
--Use PowerPoint 1 


THE Spirituality of the TWELVE STEPS 
(adapted for this study) 


1. We admitted we were powerless over —that our lives had become 
unmanageable. 
2. Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could restore us to sanity. 
3. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care of God as we 
understood Him. 
*Include One Day at a Time 
Kiss—Keep it simple, Sweetie! 
10—Conclusion 


--Use PowerPoint 2 
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The Serenity Prayer 


God grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot change; 
the courage to change the things I can; 
and the wisdom to know the difference. 


Living one day at a time; 
enjoying one moment at a time; 
accepting hardships as the pathway to peace; 
taking, as He did, this sinful world 
as it is, not as I would have it; 
trusting that He will make all things right 
if I surrender to His Will; 
that I may be reasonably happy in this life 
and supremely happy with Him 
forever in the next. 

Amen. 


11-- Joy’s Reflection, Reflection from Upper Room, shared by Joy, of 9-22-20 


#3-- 10-12-20 
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The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps Agenda—3 


Theme for Tonight: 
Step 2 
We came to be aware 
that a Power greater than ourselves 
can restore us to sanity. 
Ask yourself: 


What are some times in my life when I have come to realize that I have to 
rely on my Higher Power, that I can’t go it alone? 


1—Grateful for people sharing: 
Sherie: PowerPoint 4 of her AA Prayer: ACCEPTANCE 
2—SONG: 
3—Recap of last week 
Step 1: Step 1--We admitted we were powerless over —that our 
lives had become unmanageable. 
Did anyone read Rohr book? Any interesting reflections? 
4—Step 2: My thoughts from Rohr: 
--a lifetime work 


--We have to work on our closed hearts, opinionated heads, defensive body. 


--PowerPoint 5: 
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“Religion is lived by people who are afraid of hell. 
Spirituality is lived by people who have been through hell.” 
--stinking thing, all or nothing thinking, right relationships, connections with 
people 
--your heart needs to be broken, and broken open, at least once, to have a heart at 
all, or to have a heart for others. 
--importance of healing touch—body, massage therapists 
--be aware of the Presence with head, heart, body at same time 
“God comes to us disguised as our life.” 
--’WE come to believe’”—a gradual growing process, the “Healing of Ourselves 
and the Healing of our limited and even toxic image of God” 
5—Keith Miller wrote a book, A Hunger for Healing 
PowerPoint 6: 
God Exists 
God has the power to transform us. 
God is patient, loving, and forgiving. 
--for some of us, this is a new way of looking at God, or our Higher Power. 
--helps us to have a new way of looking at ourselves. 


--helps us to have a new way of looking at others. 
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6—Suggested Questions: 

--Being a Wounded Healer—(Nouwen)-Do your wounds help you to be more 
compassionate? 

--where do you feel stress in your body? 

--faith journey significant points, challenges, on your path? 

--Times you have let go of past hurts? Held on? Advice? Anyone help another? 
Toxicity? 

--How does Step 2 relate to what our focus is—the insanity in the world 
today—hun¢ger, poverty, racism??? 
6—This Acceptance leads to Step 2: The courage to change the things we can. 
* 
7—What are the first three steps? Let’s review. 
8—Conclusion and Prayer 

--Song, based on Grace’s inspiration: The Lord’s My Shepherd, Stuart Townsend 


--Use PowerPoint 2: 
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The Serenity Prayer 


God grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot change; 
the courage to change the things I can; 
and the wisdom to know the difference. 


Living one day at a time; 
enjoying one moment at a time; 
accepting hardships as the pathway to peace; 
taking, as He did, this sinful world 
as it is, not as I would have it; 
trusting that He will make all things right 
if I surrender to His Will; 
that I may be reasonably happy in this life 
and supremely happy with Him 
forever in the next. 
Amen. 
#4, 10-26-20 
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The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps Agenda—4 
--Theme for Tonight: 
Step 3 
Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care of God 


as we understood God. 


--Ask yourself: Are you ready? To put God in control? 
1—Grateful for people sharing: 

--Jeanine, from Facebook, PowerPoint 7: 

Happy are those who take life day by day, 
Complain very little, and are thankful for the little things in life. 
(Buddhist Wisdom) 
Pray as though everything depended on God; 
act as though everything depended on you. 
(Ignatius of Loyola) 

2—SONG: 
3—Recap of last 2 weeks: Use PowerPoint 1 

Step 1: We admitted we were powerless over —that our lives had 
become unmanageable. 

Step 2: We came to be aware that a Power greater than ourselves can restore 
us to sanity. 

--It’s a lifetime work! 

--”’WE come to believe’”—a gradual growing process, the “Healing of Ourselves 


and the Healing of our limited and even toxic image of God” 
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4—Tonight: 

--Focus on Step 3 

--Do you Really believe? Depending on faith traditions, Baptism at birth, Baptism 
later on, being Re-Born, Confirmation—a lifetime journey. 

--Can we give up CONTROL AND BELIEVE? 


--Use PowerPoint 8: 


Ask, and it will be given to you; 
Search and you will find; 
Knock, and the door will be opened to you. 
For the one who asks always receives; 
The one who searches always finds; 
The one who knocks will always have the door opened. 


(Matthew 7:7-8) 


6—Suggested Questions: 

--It is often hard for us to give up control to God, when we’ ve been taught since 
birth to be independent. We see this tendency in two-year-olds, in teenagers, and in 
ourselves! We want to be in charge and make our own decisions. This step makes us 
revisit that instinct when it is no longer helpful in our lives. Consider some times in your 
life when you realized you had to give it to God. 

--PowerPoint 9: Points to Ponder: 

--How long does it take us to just accept ourselves, others, 
the past, our mistakes, almost everything? 
--Surrender is not giving up—it is giving to. 
--Our innate blockage to turning our will over is only overcome by a decision. 


--We see our ingrained “will to power” already in two-year-olds and teens.” 


--Power corrupts and Absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
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If anyone wants to follow me, let him/her renounce themselves! (Jesus) 
Surrender our will to Another whom we trust more than ourselves! (Buddhism, AA) 


(Thanks to Richard Rohr, pp. 18-21) 


7—Conclusion, Business, and Prayer 
8—Use Gail’s closing Meditation from Upper Room, for 10-22-20 
9—Prayer--PowerPoint 2: 

The Serenity Prayer 


God grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot change; 
the courage to change the things I can; 
and the wisdom to know the difference. 


Living one day at a time; 
enjoying one moment at a time; 
accepting hardships as the pathway to peace; 
taking, as He did, this sinful world 
as it is, not as I would have it; 
trusting that He will make all things right 
if I surrender to His Will; 
that I may be reasonably happy in this life 
and supremely happy with Him 
forever in the next. 

Amen. 


Song: https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=NIqRd67Isjk 
Trust in the Lord, by Don Moen 


Or, From Deanna—A new America the Beautiful 


https://m.youtube.com/watch?d=n&feature=youtu.be&fbclid=Iw AR3nX6Lf- 
RC1OmMUSTVTB8xpDL6c4rYmV7p_7HdgzoMeFikKBr36g6UvecqrE& v=liydluDOPyM 
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Business 
--To be decided, Just keep working on Steps 1-3, applying to either ourselves, or 


our world, or keep moving on? 
--Announcement: Prayer Vigil at Churches: 


https://www.gospelmarathon.com/details 


11-9-20 
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The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps Agenda—5 


1--Theme for Tonight: Recap of The Serenity Prayer and the first three steps 


2--Song from Naomi: “We Need to build a Better Future, and We Need to Start Right 


9 


Now. 


--How may we apply this to the work ahead of us now? 


3--Slide 2: 
--The Serenity Prayer and Election Week: I prayed it. 
The Serenity Prayer 


God grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot change; 
the courage to change the things I can; 
and the wisdom to know the difference. 


Living one day at a time; 
enjoying one moment at a time; 
accepting hardships as the pathway to peace; 
taking, as He did, this sinful world 
as it is, not as I would have it; 
trusting that He will make all things right 
if I surrender to His Will; 
that I may be reasonably happy in this life 
and supremely happy with Him 
forever in the next. 

Amen. 


--When, Why written? 
--Written by Reinhold NIEBUHR, in 1943. 
--to apply to injustice of all kinds 


--serenity or Grace, Courage, Wisdom—is challenging 
--Applies to our personal life as well as our social networks 
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--Acceptance necessary: anger hardens heart. Yet we 
cannot accept things we can change. 

--How far does working for change take us? Family, or 
beyond? Into a pandemic? Thanksgiving, voting, racial justice, soup kitchens? 

--This prayer only asks for wisdom to discern the right way 
on our own. It presumes that it’s within our powers to accomplish this. With 
God’s help. 


--Apply it. 
4--Slide 1: The first three steps: 
Step 1: We admitted we were powerless over —that our lives had 
become unmanageable. 
Step 2: We came to be aware that a Power greater than ourselves can restore 
us to sanity. 
Step 3: Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care of God 
as we understood God. 
--Apply these to now. 
--What do I need to accept? 
--What do I need to change? 
--How may we work for change in the midst of this pandemic? 


--In the midst of our country, no matter who won? 


--Sojourners article: What do we do as a church community now? 


5—Suggestions: 


6—Conclusion, Business, and Prayer 
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12-7-20, Twelve Step Agenda #6 


1—Review: Our last session—11-9-20 
--We spoke about Breathing Under Water 
Have you felt like you have been “underwater” at all? 
--Being “Woke” and “Awakening” 
--Coincidence of the next day’s Upper Room 


2--From Richard Rohr’s 11-28-20 Reflection, Center for Action and 
Contemplation: 


As this week featuring the teachings of Thomas Merton concludes, I invite you to 
enter a Centering Prayer practice inspired by the following prayer found in 
Thomas Merton’s book, Thoughts in Solitude. He prays: 


My Lord God, 

I have no idea where I am going. 

I do not see the road ahead of me. 

I cannot know for certain where it will end. 

Nor do I really know myself, 

and the fact that I think I am following your will 

does not mean that I am actually doing so. 

But I believe that the desire to please you 

does in fact please you. 

And I hope I have that desire in all that I am doing. 

I hope that I will never do anything apart from that desire. 
And I know that if I do this you will lead me by the right road, 
though I may know nothing about it. 

Therefore, I will trust you always though 

I may seem to be lost and in the shadow of death. 

I will not fear, for you are ever with me, 


and you will never leave me to face my perils alone. 
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What feelings are evoked in you as you consider Merton’s words? What word or 
phrase do you connect with today? 


3-- https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=rOjT gcTI220 (1° 5 minutes) 
Richard Rohr—poem re Breathing Under Water, addiction, sin: to our own, old 
ways of thinking. 
We need to be freed, freedom. 
--your thoughts, comments 
4—Summary, Conclusion, Prayer. 
The Serenity Prayer—do you find yourself praying it? 


When? Why? 


9-21-20 and 9-28-20, Sessions 1 and 2 


PowerPoint 1 
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THE Spirituality of the TWELVE STEPS 
(adapted for this study) 
1. We admitted we were powerless over —that our lives had become 
unmanageable. 
2. Came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could restore us to sanity. 
3. Made a decision to turn our will and our lives over to the care of God as we 


understood Him. 


Copyright [| 1952, 1953, 1981 by Alcoholics Anonymous Publishing (now known as Alcoholics Anonymous World Services, Inc.) 
All rights reserved. Rev. 8/16 


PowerPoint 2 
The Serenity Prayer 


God grant me the serenity 
to accept the things I cannot change; 
the courage to change the things I can; 
and the wisdom to know the difference. 


Living one day at a time; 
enjoying one moment at a time; 
accepting hardships as the pathway to peace; 
taking, as He did, this sinful world 
as it is, not as I would have it; 
trusting that He will make all things right 
if I surrender to His Will; 
that I may be reasonably happy in this life 
and supremely happy with Him 
forever in the next. 

Amen. 


(Reinhold Niebuhr, 1892-1971) 


PowerPoint 3 


4. Made a searching and fearless moral inventory of ourselves. 
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5. Admitted to God, to ourselves, and to another human being the exact nature of our 
wrongs. 
6. Were entirely ready to have God remove all these defects of character. 
7. Humbly asked Him to remove our shortcomings. 
8. Made a list of all persons we had harmed, and became willing to make amends to them 
all. 
9. Made direct amends to such people wherever possible, except when to do so would 
injure them or others. 

10. Continued to take personal inventory and when we were wrong promptly admitted it. 
11. Sought through prayer and meditation to improve our conscious contact with God as 
we understood Him, praying only for knowledge of His will for us and the power to carry 
that out. 
12. Having had a spiritual awakening as the result of these steps, we tried to carry this 


message to alcoholics, and to practice these principles in all our affairs. 


Copyright [| 1952, 1953, 1981 by Alcoholics Anonymous Publishing (now known as Alcoholics Anonymous World Services, Inc.) 
All rights reserved. Rev. 8/16 


10-12-20, PowerPoints for Session 3 


PowerPoint 4 


ACCEPTANCE 


Is the answer to all my: problems 
today. When I am disturbed, it is 
because I find some person, 
place, thing, or situation--some 
fact of my life unacceptable to 
me, and Ican find no serenity 
until I accept that person, place, 
thing or situation as being exactly 
the way it is supposed to be at 
this moment. Nothing, absolute- 
ly nothing happens in. God’s 
world by mistake; unless I accept 
life completely on life’s terms, I 
cannot be happy. I need to con- 
centrate on what needs to be 
changed in me and in my 
attitudes. 


PowerPoint 5 


“Religion is lived by people who are afraid of hell. 


Spirituality is lived by people who have been through hell.” 


5 fe 


PowerPoint 6 
God Exists 
God has the power to transform us. 


God is patient, loving, and forgiving. 
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10-26-20, PowerPoints for Session 4 


PowerPoint 7: 
Happy are those who take life day by day, 
Complain very little, and are thankful for the little things in life. 
(Buddhist Wisdom) 
Pray as though everything depended on God; 
act as though everything depended on you. 
(Ignatius of Loyola) 
PowerPoint 8: 
Ask, and it will be given to you; 
Search and you will find; 
Knock, and the door will be opened to you. 
For the one who asks always receives; 
The one who searches always finds; 
The one who knocks will always have the door opened. 
(Matthew 7:7-8) 


PowerPoint 9: 
Points to Ponder: 


--How long does it take us to just accept ourselves, others, 
the past, our mistakes, almost everything? 


--Surrender is not giving up—it is giving to. 
--Our innate blockage to turning our will over is only overcome by a decision. 


--We see our ingrained “will to power” already in two-year-olds and teens.” 
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--Power corrupts and Absolute power corrupts absolutely. 
If anyone wants to follow me, let him/her renounce themselves! (Jesus) 
Surrender our will to Another whom we trust more than ourselves! (Buddhism, AA) 


(Thanks to Richard Rohr, pp. 18-21) 
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Appendix G: Book Club Evaluation 


February/March 2020 Bible Study Book Club Evaluation—Regina Cassidy 
**Note: About 9-11 people were a part of this group, but not everyone was 
present at the same time to do the evaluations. Only 6 completed the ones 
totaled here. 

All completed evaluations are greatly appreciated and there is no need 
for your names on them. 


Matthew 25, as seen through Same Kind of Different As Me, 
by Ron Hall and Denver Moore. 


Please circle your choices below. 


1. This Bible Study/Book Group was meaningful to me. 


Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
5 1 0 0 0 


2. Iwas interested in the topic, the readings, and the weekly discussions 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 


3 1 0 0 0 


3. This group has helped me to understand myself better. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 


Disagree 
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4. This group made you look at other people differently. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
5 1 0 0 0 


5. I would be interested in being a participant in more Bible Study/Book Discussion 


groups like this one. 


Strongly Agree | Agree Undecided Disagree Strongly 
Disagree 
=) 1 0 0 0 


7. I would consider being a part of a team of people that would brainstorm ideas 
with Regina about how we could serve the homeless of Staten Island. 


Yes 


No 


Maybe 


0 


2 


7. I would consider being a part of a team of people that help Regina carry out a small 


Ministry Project that would serve the homeless of Staten Island, as planned by the 


brainstorming group. (previous question) 


Yes 


No 


Maybe 


4 


0 


1 


Please answer as completely and honestly as you wish. 
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7. Please comment on the way the group was organized. 


Nicely organized. 

This was my first Book Club experience. It was held in a comfortable setting, easily 
accessible, available parking. The time was convenient (7-830 pm). 

Very well. 

The group was very organized. 

I thought it worked out well. In spite of some people’s “Preaching,” Regina successfully 
reigned it in. 


8. Please comment on the way the sessions were conducted and the discussions 
handled. 


Casual, collegial. Nice. Everyone encouraged to share, and was listened to. 

I thought the sessions well-handled well—conversation, sharing, discussion flowed, with 
just enough structure. 

Regina was a great moderator. She acknowledged all who had commentary and without 
putting anyone “on the spot.” Would ask if anyone had any added thought or opinion to 
keep individuals involved if they were not necessarily as outspoken as others. 

Great. 

Sessions were conducted with the right amount of structure. Guided questions, and when 
the discussion went too astray, then were brought back. 


I really enjoyed the whole four weeks (unless I change my mind tonight ©) 


9. How has reading this book affected you? Has it changed you in any way? 
Have you spoken about it to others? Did you keep a journal during the 
weeks we met? 


Made me conscious of different things. Gave me stuff to think about. 
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The book has deepened my faith. I felt like I experienced God’s presence in the book. I 
am always deeply touched by the concept of “going home” and returning to God. I did 
keep a journal. 

This was a great choice. Very relevant. I have always been concerned about the 
homeless and mindful of them. This book offers motivation and has encouraged me to 
see how I could be more functional with that community. I did not keep a journal but 
made a note of things that struck me. 

Changed my viewpoint. 

I spoke about it with my significant other. I feel less awkward toward homeless people 
and have felt them more engaging towards me. 

I didn’t journal but it has definitely raised my consciousness. 


10. Did you see a practical connection to the Matthew 25 passage, “When I was 
hungry...”? 


Absolutely 

Yes! Deborah knew how to live Matthew 25. And Ron learned how, as did Denver. 
Deborah “saved” Ron and Denver by teaching them how. 

This story definitely demonstrates a direct connection to responding to the basic needs of 
our fellow humans. Shows us how to be mindful of others and not be self-centered and 
uncaring. 

Yes. Physically and spiritually. 

Yes. That we should be like Debra. 

Ido. Everyone could use a little of the Christian way as described in Matthew 25—as 


demonstrated in the book. 
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11. We discussed as well the article written by Rabbi Marc Gellman, about 
giving to street homeless. What are your reactions to this article? 


I still have to read that. Thanks for the reminder. 

Loved it. I agree with his points, and it validated my inclination that we should help 
and give to the homeless as much as we can. 

I am in agreement with the rabbi’s opinion. 

Tossed. 

The thoughts about ascribing to the worst to a total stranger is very convicting! (hard 
to read the last word) 

I am still working on myself. Not sure I totally agree with the rabbi—but is it really 
my place? 


12. All other comments are greatly appreciated—and your advice, as well! 


Thanks so much! This was great! 

Thank you for organizing this. It was a spiritual experience, and great that it was 
with my church family. 

A lot of material in a short time. 


I really enjoyed this, Regina! Let’s do another! 


Many thanks to all of you for being a part of this experience! It has been wonderful 


for me—and I am excited for our future together!!! 
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Appendix H: Google Survey Forms and Results 
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Black Like Me Pre-Survey 


Book Club / Bible Study--Raising Awareness 


Introduction and Instructions 


Thank you for completing this survey. | am developing a teaching ministry curriculum on how to "Raise Our 
Awareness’ of people in diverse circumstances. Your participation will help me greatly towards this aim. 


This survey is optional. Answer as much or as little as you wish. However, please note that your responses will 
remain anonymous. No email addresses or personally identifiable information beyond what you choose to provide 


will be collected. 


If you have any questions, please email me at RegCa3@gmail.com 


1. Name (optional) 


2. Age Range (in years) 


Mark only one oval. 


(C__) Under 21 
C_) 21-29 
C_) 30-39 
C_) 40-49 
C_) 50-59 
C_) 60-69 
C_) 70-79 
C_) 80+ 
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3. Gender 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Female 
(_) Male 
(_) Other 


(_) Prefer not to say 


4. Race/Ethnicity (check all that apply) 
Check ail that apply. 

|_| White 

| Black 

__| Hispanic 


__| Asian 


Other: C] 


| want to take part in this group because | am interested in Bible Study. 


Mark only one oval. 


( _) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 
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6. | am hoping to learn how to apply the teachings and example of Jesus to what is 


happening in our society today. 
Check all that apply. 


|_| Strongly disagree 
"| Disagree 


| Neutral 


|_| Agree 


' | Strongly agree 


7. | want to take part in this group because | am interested in issues of race. 


Mark only one oval. 


(_) Strongly disagree 
( __) Disagree 

C _) Neutral 

C__) Agree 

Cc) Strongly agree 


8. | would like to understand the nature of prejudice and racism better. 
Mark only one oval. 
(__) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 
C _) Neutral 
(__) Agree 


( _) Strongly agree 
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9. 


10. 


WA. 


| usually find it difficult to understand others who are different than me. 


Mark only one oval. 


( _) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 

C _) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


| think that reading books and discussing them as a group can help us to 
understand one another. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 

Cc) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


Cc) Strongly agree 


Black Like Me was written in 1959, sixty years ago. | think it will difficult to relate it to 
our life in 2020. 


Mark only one oval. 


C_) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


Cc) Strongly agree 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


This book is about a white man who chemically changes the color of his skin to 
black, in order to understand life as a black person better. Do you think this is 
possible? 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


(_) Strongly agree 


| would be interested in being a participant in more Bible Study/Book Discussion 
groups like this one. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
Cc) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


(_) Strongly agree 


Before we meet for the first time, please list your expectations of the group, 
suggestions, and general comments. 


Thin Anntant in nalthar arantad nar andarand hi Canala 
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Black Like Me Pre-Survey Results 


Age Range (in years) 


13 responses 


@ Under 21 
@ 21-29 
@ 30-39 
@ 40-49 
@ 50-59 
@ 60-69 
@ 70-79 
@ 80+ 


Gender 
13 responses 


@ Female 

@ Male 

@ Other 

@ Prefer not to say 


Race/Ethnicity (check all that apply) 


13 responses 


White 
Black 5 (38.5%) 


Hispanic 


Asian 
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8 (61.5%) 


| want to take part in this group because | am interested in Bible Study. 


13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


Lay 


lam hoping to learn how to apply the teachings and example of Jesus to what is happening in our 


society today. 
13 responses 


Strongly disagree 2 (15.4%) 
Disagree 0 (0%) 
Neutral 0 (0%) 
Agree 6 (46.2%) 


Strongly agree 5 (38.5%) 


| want to take part in this group because | am interested in issues of race. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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| would like to understand the nature of prejudice and racism better. 


12 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| usually find it difficult to understand others who are different than me. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


e 


| think that reading books and discussing them as a group can help us to understand one another. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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Black Like Me was written in 1959, sixty years ago. | think it will difficult to relate it to our life in 2020. 


13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


This book is about a white man who chemically changes the color of his skin to black, in order to 


understand life as a black person better. Do you think this is possible? 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 
@ Neutral 


@ Agree 
@ Strongly agree 


| would be interested in being a participant in more Bible Study/Book Discussion groups like this 


one. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


evs) 


Before we meet for the first time, please list your expectations of the group, 
suggestions, and general comments. 


13 responses 


To gain more knowledge and learn others feelings and opinions. 


lam presuming that | will learn more about situations that have existed post slavery & 
how the latter presumably laid the foundation for gross discriminatory practices. We can 
evaluate if things can be perceived as having improved over the years or are just less 
overt. With the recent upsurge of folks protesting about the callous treatment by certain 
police officers of brown and black citizens, we have come to realize by subsequent 
reactions of others, that in fact the elements of dislike, hate, marginalization & feelings of 
supremacy are in fact alive and well. Maybe with added historical knowledge ( reviewing 
this book) we can individually &/or collectively attempt to give insight to others to the 


inhumanity & ungodliness of harboring such prejudicial feelings. 


| know our last book group was enlightening in ways | had not expected. | imagine this 
one will be an eye-opener too. The last one was in so many good ways, and it was so 
good to share thoughts and experiences with one another. So feels less anonymous to 


me. No big deal, just letting you know. | appreciate so all that you do. 


Thoughtful questions and discussions around the issue of race. 


| expect to learn about the experience of the black person in white society, and to see the 
experience through the eyes of a white person who is living a black life for the first time. 
The insights should be powerful. | expect that sharing and discussing the book with others 
will result in yet more insights when the comments and thoughts from others help me to 


see things | had not seen before. 
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| hope the group can stay on focus of the topic of discussion without including very 


personal issues in their lives. 


I’m expecting it to be a thought provoking experience especially as we have a diverse 


group of people participating. 


| have no idea what to expect, | am guessing there will be a lot of sincere people there, 


and that these people care about the world and what direction our society is moving in. 


To have the same experience as last time. Thanks again for putting this together. 


Hoping to have a better understanding of what the other races have to face, and learn 


what the Bible has to say about these issues. 


Understand other people’s opinions and share mine. 


lam open and want | am excited to hear what everyone has to say. | would really like to 
hear one persona at a time with no one person dominating/taking over the talking (that 


includes myself since | sometimes do not realize how long | am speaking). 
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Black Like Me Post-Survey 


Book Club / Bible Study--Raising Awareness 


Introduction and Instructions 


Thank you for completing this survey. | am developing a teaching ministry curriculum on how to "Raise Our 
Awareness’ of people in diverse circumstances. Your participation will help me greatly towards this aim. 


This survey is optional. Answer as much or as little as you wish. However, please note that your responses will 
remain anonymous. No email addresses or personally identifiable information beyond what you choose to provide 


will be collected. 


If you have any questions, please email me at RegCa3@gmail.com 


1. Name (optional) 


2. Age Range (in years) 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Under 21 
C_) 21-29 
C__) 30-39 
C_) 40-49 
C_) 50-59 
C_) 60-69 
(__) 70-79 
C_) 80+ 
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3. Gender 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Female 
(_) Male 
(_) Other 


(_) Prefer not to say 


4. Race/Ethnicity (check all that apply) 
Check ail that apply. 

|_| White 

| Black 

__| Hispanic 


__| Asian 


Other: C] 


| was interested in the topic, the readings, and the weekly discussions. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 
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6. 


T 


8. 


This Bible Study/Book Group was meaningful to me. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 

C _) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


The facilitator of this Bible Study/Book Group helped raise my awareness of those in 
different circumstances from my own. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
(__) Disagree 

(__) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


The materials used in this Bible Study/Book Group helped raise my awareness of 
those in different circumstances from my own. 


Mark only one oval. 
(__) Strongly disagree 
C __) Disagree 

(__) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 
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9. The other participants in this Bible Study/Book Group helped raise my awareness of 


those in different circumstances from my own. 


Mark only one oval. 


( _) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 

C) Neutral 

C) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


10. Reading this book, and looking at the way Jesus related to people, helps me to 
better understand how Jesus would deal with racism in our country today. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


C__) Strongly agree 


11. One definition of "empathy" means "putting ourselves in the shoes of another." 


This group helped increase my empathy. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C __) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 
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12. This group helped me to understand other people more. 


Mark only one oval. 


( _) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


( __) Strongly agree 


13. This group gave me insight into myself. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


14. Asaresult of my participation in this group, | have started to make a better 


connection between Gospel stories and today's world--specifically, in Staten 
Island and in NYC. 


Mark only one oval. 
(_) Strongly disagree 
(__) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

C_) Agree 

(_) Strongly agree 
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15. 


16. 


V7: 


As aresult of my participation in this group, | believe that my actions will be 
different. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

Cc) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


(C_) Strongly agree 


| would be interested in being a participant in more Bible Study/Book Discussion 
groups like this one, including reading novels and memoirs. 


Mark only one oval. 


C__) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


C__) Strongly agree 


My thoughts about people changed as a result of this Bible Study/Book Club. 
Mark only one oval. 

(_) Strongly disagree 

C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


( __) Strongly agree 
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18. 


19. 


20. 


This Bible Study/Book Club leads me to want to do more to promote positive 
change in my community. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C __) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


( __) Strongly agree 


The idea of sharing our stories with people who are different than me, and listening 
to their story, will help bring people together. 


Mark only one oval. 


(_) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


( _) Strongly agree 


| believe that watching YouTube videos helped promote my understanding of the 
issues, as well as discussion within the group. 


Mark only one oval. 
Cc) Strongly disagree 
Cc) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

C__) Agree 

(_) Strongly agree 
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21. | would be interested in joining other Book Clubs/Bible Studies. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
(C_) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

C) Agree 


(_) Strongly agree 


22. | would read both fiction and non-fiction books about race and homelessness. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

Cc) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


C_) Strongly agree 


23. Please list your comments, suggestions, the strong points as well as the points to 


be improved, in this section. 


This content is neither created nor endorsed by Google. 
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Black Like Me Post-Survey 


Age Range (in years) 


13 responses 


@ Under 21 
@ 21-29 
@ 30-39 
@ 40-49 
@ 50-59 
@ 60-69 
@ 70-79 
@ 80+ 


Gender 


13 responses 


@ Female 

@ Male 

@ Other 

@ Prefer not to say 


Race/Ethnicity (check all that apply) 


13 responses 


White 8 (61.5%) 


Black 


Hispanic 1 (7.7%) 


Asian 
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| was interested in the topic, the readings, and the weekly discussions. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


This Bible Study/Book Group was meaningful to me. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


The facilitator of this Bible Study/Book Group helped raise my awareness of those in different 


circumstances from my own. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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The materials used in this Bible Study/Book Group helped raise my awareness of those in different 


circumstances from my own. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


The other participants in this Bible Study/Book Group helped raise my awareness of those in 


different circumstances from my own. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


Reading this book, and looking at the way Jesus related to people, helps me to better understand 


how Jesus would deal with racism in our country today. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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One definition of "empathy" means "putting ourselves in the shoes of another." This group helped 


increase my empathy. 
12 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


This group helped me to understand other people more. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


This group gave me insight into myself. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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As aresult of my participation in this group, | have started to make a better connection between 


Gospel stories and today's world--specifically, in Staten Island and in NYC. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


>| 


As aresult of my participation in this group, | believe that my actions will be different. 


13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| would be interested in being a participant in more Bible Study/Book Discussion groups like this 


one, including reading novels and memoirs. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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My thoughts about people changed as a result of this Bible Study/Book Club. 


13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


This Bible Study/Book Club leads me to want to do more to promote positive change in my 


community. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


The idea of sharing our stories with people who are different than me, and listening to their story, 
will help bring people together. 


12 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


SS 
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| believe that watching YouTube videos helped promote my understanding of the issues, as well as 


discussion within the group. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| would be interested in joining other Book Clubs/Bible Studies. 


13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| would read both fiction and non-fiction books about race and homelessness. 
13 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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Please list your comments, suggestions, the strong points as well as the points 
to be improved, in this section. 
5 responses 


For the next group I’ve recommended “The Water is Wide, a Memoir” by Pat Conroy 


The people in our group were key for me. Different points of view, different backgrounds 
and experiences, different races. Being able to constructively speak to one another, and 


learn, was amazing. What we did, is what we need more of in this world. 


I thoroughly enjoyed the group. Reading the book was great, but the passionate 
discussion as a group is what made the experience so much more meaningful and what I 


believe will make the book much more memorable. 


Thank you for having put this together and thank you for having invited me. 


I found it opened my eyes to a lot that I was not aware of. It also gave me a different 


prospective on racism. I enjoyed being a part of the group. 


I prefer non-fiction books. I really appreciated this book club and the discussions had 


therein. Helped me to have a new perspective in several different ways. Thank you~! 
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12 Step Spirituality: Pre-Survey 


Introduction and Instructions 
Thank you for completing this survey. | am developing a teaching ministry curriculum on how to "Raise Our 
Awareness’ of people in diverse circumstances. Your participation will help me greatly towards this aim. 


This survey is optional. Answer as much or as little as you wish. However, please note that your responses will 


remain anonymous. No email addresses or personally identifiable information beyond what you choose to provide 
will be collected. 


If you have any questions, please email me at RegCa3@gmail.com 


1. Name (optional) 


2. Age Range (in years) 


Mark only one oval. 


(_) Under 21 
(C_) 21-29 

(C _) 30-39 

C _) 40-49 

C _) 50-59 

C _) 60-69 
(70-79 
C__) 80+ 
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3. Gender 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Female 
(_) Male 
(_) Other 


(_) Prefer not to say 


4. Race/Ethnicity (check all that apply) 


Check all that apply. 


|_| White 
|_| Black 
|_| Hispanic 
|_| Asian 
Other: ‘a 


5. | want to take part in this group because | am interested in various approaches to 
spirituality. 


Mark only one oval. 
(__) Strongly disagree 
C __) Disagree 

Cc) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 
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6. | am hoping to learn how to apply Twelve Step Spirituality to what is happening in 


our society today. 
Check all that apply. 


|_| Strongly disagree 
"| Disagree 


| Neutral 


|_| Agree 


' | Strongly agree 


7. |am familiar with 12 Step programs as they are normally used. 
Mark only one oval. 
(_) Strongly disagree 
(__) Disagree 
C _) Neutral 
C__) Agree 
Cc) Strongly agree 


8. | have heard of the “Spirituality” of the Twelve Steps. 
Mark only one oval. 
(__) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 
C _) Neutral 
(__) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 
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9. | want to learn more about 12 Step Spirituality for personal growth. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 

C _) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


10. | want to learn how to apply 12 Step Spirituality towards societal issues such as 


homelessness and racism. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
(_) Disagree 

Cc) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


Cc) Strongly agree 


11. The First Step states: “We admitted we were powerless over --that our 


lives had become unmanageable.” At this point, | think | could fill in the “blank” with 
either homelessness or racism. 


Mark only one oval. 
C__) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 
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12. 


13. 


14. 


The Second Step States: “We came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves 
could restore us to sanity.”At this point, | think | could apply this step to the issues 
of racism and homelessness. 


Mark only one oval. 


(_) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


12 Step programs are about both personal and public change and witness .| believe 
| could feel comfortable in this group with both sharing and with being silent. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
C__) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

Cc) Agree 


(_) Strongly agree 


| would like to explore such topics as racism and homelessness, in the context of 12 
Step Spirituality. 


Mark only one oval. 
(__) Strongly disagree 
( _) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

(__) Agree 

Cc) Strongly agree 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


| think that taking part in group discussions, by both sharing and listening, can help 
participants to grow both individually and as a community. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
(C_) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(_) Strongly agree 


| would be interested in being a participant in more groups like this one. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
(__) Disagree 

Cc) Neutral 

C) Agree 


(_) Strongly agree 


Before we meet for the first time, please share your thoughts about this 12 Step 
Spirituality group, including your questions, expectations, and hopes. 


This content is neither created nor endorsed by Google. 
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Twelve Step Spirituality and Change Pre-Survey 


Age Range (in years) 


11 responses 


@ Under 21 
@ 21-29 
@ 30-39 
@ 40-49 
@ 50-59 
@ 60-69 
@ 70-79 
@ 80+ 


Gender 
11 responses 


@ Female 

@ Male 

@ Other 

@ Prefer not to say 
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Race/Ethnicity (check all that apply) 


11 responses 


White 9 (81.8%) 


Black 3 (27.3%) 


Hispanic 


Asian 0 (0%) 


| want to take part in this group because | am interested in various approaches to spirituality. 
11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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| am hoping to learn how to apply Twelve Step Spirituality to what is happening in our society 
today. 


11 responses 


Strongly disagree 0 (0%) 
Disagree 0 (0%) 

Neutral 0 (0%) 

Agree 


Strongly agree 8 (72.7%) 


lam familiar with 12 Step programs as they are normally used. 
11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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| have heard of the “Spirituality” of the Twelve Steps. 


11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| want to learn more about 12 Step Spirituality for personal growth. 
11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| want to learn how to apply 12 Step Spirituality towards societal issues such as homelessness and 


racism. 
11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


® 


01 


The First Step states: “We admitted we were powerless over --that our lives had become 


unmanageable.” At this point, | think | could fill in the “blank” with either homelessness or racism. 
11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


The Second Step States: “We came to believe that a Power greater than ourselves could restore us 


to sanity.”At this point, | think | could apply this step to the issues of racism and homelessness. 
11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


a 
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12 Step programs are about both personal and public change and witness .| believe | could feel 


comfortable in this group with both sharing and with being silent. 
11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| would like to explore such topics as racism and homelessness, in the context of 12 Step 
Spirituality. 


11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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| think that taking part in group discussions, by both sharing and listening, can help participants to 


grow both individually and as a community. 
11 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

81.8% @ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| would be interested in being a participant in more groups like this one. 


10 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


Before we meet for the first time, please share your thoughts about this 12 Step 


Spirituality group, including your questions, expectations, and hopes.8 responses 


| hate to believe that we are powerless over racism and homelessness but looking forward 
to feeling my Higher Power could handle it :) 


Very creative like, original, and innovative concept. A great idea to apply the 12 steps to 
problems in society. | hope to see things in a new light regarding our society’s problems! 


1am unfamiliar with the spiritual focus of the program and am anxious to hear of its 
success in changing peoples’ lives. 
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Learn a process that will add to my spiritual growth. 
| will be learning, | have No idea what the 12 Step program is or about. 
| hope it enlightens me on understate others and a way to possible be able to help them. 


Not sure what to expect. | did go through a pastor applying the 12 steps in sermons 
before, which i thought was novel. It was a few years ago and | don’t remember anything 
from it, and this group will be exploring it through the lens of homelessness and racism, 
so will be new and different all around. Looking forward to it. 


| like being a part of a diverse group and exploring different views on different subjects. | 
feel that you are 
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12 Step Spirituality: Mid-Survey 


Introduction and Instructions 
Thank you for completing this survey. | am developing a teaching ministry curriculum on how to "Raise Our 
Awareness’ of people in diverse circumstances. Your participation will help me greatly towards this aim. 


This survey is optional. Answer as much or as little as you wish. However, please note that your responses will 


remain anonymous. No email addresses or personally identifiable information beyond what you choose to provide 
will be collected. 


If you have any questions, please email me at RegCa3@gmail.com 


1. Name (optional) 


2. Age Range (in years) 


Mark only one oval. 


(_) Under 21 
(C_) 21-29 

(C _) 30-39 

C _) 40-49 

C _) 50-59 

C _) 60-69 
(70-79 
C__) 80+ 
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3. Gender 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Female 
(_) Male 
(_) Other 


(_) Prefer not to say 


4. Race/Ethnicity (check all that apply) 


Check all that apply. 


|_| White 
|_| Black 
|_| Hispanic 
|_| Asian 
Other: ‘a 


5. The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps are beginning to make some sense on a personal 
level. 


Mark only one oval. 


(_) Strongly disagree 
C __) Disagree 

Cc) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 
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7. 


| am beginning to see connections to how | might apply the principles of Twelve 
Step Spirituality to what is happening in our society today, such as racism, 
homelessness, and our political culture. 


Check all that apply. 


Strongly disagree 


Disagree 


| Neutral 


__| Agree 


Strongly agree 


| was familiar with 12 Step programs as they are normally used. 


Mark only one oval. 


(_) Strongly disagree 
(__) Disagree 

C __) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


Before this group, | had never heard of the “Spirituality” of the Twelve Steps. 
Mark only one oval. 

(__) Strongly disagree 

(_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 
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9. 


10. 


TH. 


So far, we have focused on Steps 1, 2, and 3. | believe it would be good to proceed to 
the next Steps now. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
(__) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

(_) Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


| believe we need to spend more time discussing the first three steps, as well as 
the Serenity Prayer. 


Mark only one oval. 


Cc) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

(C_) Agree 


(_) Strongly agree 


| would like to continue meeting every other week. 
Mark only one oval. 

(_) Strongly disagree 

Cc) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


(_) Strongly agree 
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12. | have learned a good deal from listening to the stories of other members. 


Mark only one oval. 


(__) Strongly disagree 
(C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


C__) Strongly agree 


13. The most helpful parts of the sessions have been...? Please check all that apply: 


Check all that apply. 
|_| Songs 
|_| Powerpoints 


|_| Prayers 
|| Discussions 


|_| Videos 


Other: CT 


14. The least helpful part of the sessions have been...? Please check all that apply: 


Check all that apply. 
|_| Songs 
|_| Powerpoints 


LJ Prayers 
|_| Discussions 


[| Videos 


Other: 
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15. 


16. 


17. 


| think that taking part in group discussions, by both sharing and listening, can help 
participants to grow both individually and as a community. 


Mark only one oval. 


C) Strongly disagree 
C_) Disagree 

C_) Neutral 

C_) Agree 


(_) Strongly agree 


| would be interested in being a participant in more groups like this one. 
Mark only one oval. 

(__) Strongly disagree 

C_) Disagree 

C__) Neutral 

C Agree 


(__) Strongly agree 


Before we meet again, please share your thoughts about this 12 Step Spirituality 
group, your suggestions to improve it, your questions, and what you gotten from 
the group so far.. 


This content is neither created nor endorsed by Google. 
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12 Step Mid Survey Results 


Gender 
5 responses 


@ Female 

@ Male 

@ Other 

@ Prefer not to say 


Age Range (in years) 


5 responses 


@ Under 21 
@ 21-29 
@ 30-39 
@ 40-49 
@ 50-59 
@ 60-69 
@ 70-79 
@ 80+ 


Race/Ethnicity (check all that apply) 


5 responses 


White 


Black 


Hispanic 


Asian 
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4 (80%) 


White 
Count: 4 


The Spirituality of the Twelve Steps are beginning to make some sense on a personal level. 


5 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| am beginning to see connections to how | might apply the principles of Twelve Step Spirituality to 


what is happening in our society today, such as racism, homelessness, and our political culture. 
5 responses 


Strongly disagree 
Disagree 

Neutral 

3 (60%) 


Agree 


Strongly agree 


| was familiar with 12 Step programs as they are normally used. 
5 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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Before this group, | had never heard of the “Spirituality” of the Twelve Steps. 
4 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


So far, we have focused on Steps 1, 2, and 3. | believe it would be good to proceed to the next 


Steps now. 
5 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| believe we need to spend more time discussing the first three steps, as well as the Serenity 


Prayer. 
5 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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| would like to continue meeting every other week. 
5 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| have learned a good deal from listening to the stories of other members. 
5 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


The most helpful parts of the sessions have been...? Please check all that apply: 
5 responses 


Songs 4 (80%) 


Powerpoints 2 (40%) 
Prayers 


Discussions 


Videos 
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5 (100%) 


The least helpful part of the sessions have been...? Please check all that apply: 
2 responses 


Songs 
Powerpoints 1 (50%) 
Prayers 1 (50%) 
Discussions 0 (0%) 
Videos }—0 (0%) 
0.0 0.2 0.4 0.6 0.8 1.0 


| would be interested in being a participant in more groups like this one. 
5 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 


| think that taking part in group discussions, by both sharing and listening, can help participants to 


grow both individually and as a community. 
5 responses 


@ Strongly disagree 
@ Disagree 

@ Neutral 

@ Agree 

@ Strongly agree 
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Before we meet again, please share your thoughts about this 12 Step Spirituality 
group, your suggestions to improve it, your questions, and what you gotten 
from the group So far..4 responses 


It has been special to see others learn about a program that | already know about, and to 
see them grow from it. And it has been an opportunity for me to see the program anew, 
from a basic standpoint. 


It is hard for me to let go at times- so | think going over the same steps could be useful. 
Though, | am very interested in the whole program as a whole though I’ve heard its a 
lifelong practice. Although | think our discussions are helpful, | am still a little confused on 
how it applies to homelessness and racism. 


Unlike the two prior book group books, | notice i have some difficulty with this one. | do 
not know if it is that | don’t whole-heartedly agree with everything the way the author 
presents it, or with what the author says at times. Or maybe | am just not a 12-stepper? | 
do thoroughly enjoy and get alot out of our discussions, and the songs and powerpoints. 
So i really just think it is the book that just does not resonate with me as well as i think i 
should. can’t quite explain it... 


| never realized how useful the tools learned through the 12 steps would be for everyone 
even those without addiction issues. 
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Appendix I: PowerPoint Presentations 


PowerPoint 1: Black Lives Matter PowerPoint Presentation 


November 27, 2020 


Black Lives Matter: 


Caste, by Isabel Wilkerson 


presented by Regina Cassidy 


In Germany, in the years leading up to the Third Reich... 


“What the Nazis did do, is that they actually sent researchers to 
study America's Jim Crow laws, to see how Americans had 
subjugated and segregated African Americans. They actually 
debated and consulted these laws as they were devising the 
Nuremberg Laws. This was just gut-wrenching, incomprehensible, 
stunning, shocking things to discover. That is how I came to include 
that as a way of understanding hierarchy.” 


Isabel Wilkerson 
Interview with WNYC Brian Lehrer Show, 8/6/20 
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3 Caste Systems 


India. Brahmins, untouchables or 
Dalits—broken people 


Nazi Germany. Nazis, Jews 


United States. Whites, Asians, Latinos, 


Indigenous, African-American 


CAST (in a play) 


CAST (into stone) 


CAST (into the sea) 


CASTE SYSTEM (immutable) 
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“So, too, with the caste system as it goes about its work in 
silence, 


the string of a puppet master unseen by-those whose 
subconscious it directs, 


its instructions an intravenous drip to the mind, 
castein the guise of normalcy, injustice looking just, 
Atrocities looking unavoidable. to keep the machinery humming, 


The matrix of caste as a facsimile for life itself and whose 
purpose is maintaining the primacy of those hoarding and 
holding tight to power.” 


“ 


o one was white before he/she 
came to America.” 


—James Baldwin, p. 49 


“There are no black people in Africa.” 


—Nigerian author, p. 53 


“Let the lowest white man count for 
more than the highest negro.” 


—1913, Thomas Bailey, p. 25 
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Race-Caste-Class 


“Tt was in the making of the New World 


that Europeans became white, Africans black, and 
everyone else yellow, red, or brown... 


solely in contrast to each other... 


(in order to form) a new concept called race. 


None of us are ourselves.” 


In the same way that individuals 
cannot move forward, become healthy 


—- 


SAWN 


and whole, unless they examine the 
domestic violence they witnessed as 
children or the alcoholism that runs in 
their family... 


The country cannot become whole until 
it confronts what was not a chapter in 
its history, but the basis of its economic 
and social order. 


For a quarter millennium (250 years), 


slavery was the country. 
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White Supremacy 


Divine Will & 


. “: 7 Purity Vv. Occupational i i Terror & Ink 
Z mealies AOE ATT \ 
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Pollution Ilierarchy x § @ Cruelty 


“The trouble is that once you see 
it, you can't unsee it. And once 
you've seen it, keeping quiet, 
saying nothing, becomes as 
political an act as speaking out. 
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There's no innocence. Either 
way, you're accountable.” 


oa ee 
c 


—Arundhati Roy 
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PowerPoint 2: Acorns and Sneakers (Proposal Presentation) 


Acorns and Sneakers: 
Building Empathy Through Grace 
“The Other, The Stranger” 


by Regina D. Cassidy 
New York Theological Seminary 
October 14, 2019 


Scripture Focus 


For | was hungry and you gave me food, 
| was thirsty and you gave me something to drink, 
| was a stranger and you welcomed me, 
| was naked and you gave me clothing, 
| was sick and you took care of me, 
| was in prison and you visited me. 
(Matthew 25: 35-36, NRSV) 
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Prayer Focus 


¢ Acorns and Sneakers 


* Imperative, Not Initiative 


Challenge Statement 


For the past forty years, | have been an educator, social worker, Gestalt Pastoral 
Care intern, social advocate, and interfaith religious leader, working with 
homeless, MICA, senior citizens, medical patients, and the LGBTQ+ community. | 
am a liturgical assistant at Olivet Presbyterian Church, Sl, NY. 


Homeless people live regularly in the Staten Island Ferry terminal. In this 
demonstration project, | will study the history of this situation, including what 
has been already done for them. | will look at the Biblical call to care for “The 
Other, The Stranger.” 


The goal of my project is to create a pastoral care team ministry for this 
homeless population. In order to do this, | will research short-term pastoral 
methods and h 


ave 3-4 people trained for this ministry. 
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Chapter 1—Introduction to the 
Setting 


Goal: To create a ministry “where people are at.” 


Where are they? 
* The Staten Island Ferry Terminal 
* ramps, waiting areas 
¢ with commuters, tourists, shoppers 


Where else are they at? 


* Olivet Presbyterian Church 
Social Outreach activities 


* — Church emphasis: “Go Out from Within.” 
OLIVET * Matthew 25 focus 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
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Chapter 2—Preliminary Analysis 
of the Challenge 


15t Challenge 


40 homeless men and women sleep overnight in the St. 
George and Whitehall Terminals 


* Project Hospitality regularly cares for physical and social 
needs. 


* Fear safety in shelters 


* Believe they lose their independence through curfews 
and supervision 


* Belongings will be stolen 


* Exposure to substance abuse will challenge their own 
sobriety 


Not Seen, Ignored and Invisible “Trash” 
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24 Challenge 


* Develop a Ferry Terminal Chaplaincy/Ministry of Presence—a spiritual 


ministry, with a small team of trained volunteers from Olivet 
Presbyterian Church. 


* Create a consistent, welcoming ministry to the people “where they 
are at”—through a simple hello, acknowledgement through eye 
contact, smiles, nods, a listening ear, an offer of prayer 


* Build trust and rapport 
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Chapter 3—Research Questions 


Research Questions 


1) 


What is the biblical/theological relationship to homelessness: “The 
Other, The Stranger?” 


What is the historical and contemporary context of homelessness 
on Staten Island? 


What is the practical counseling methodology for the homeless 
population? 
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Biblical/Theological Relationship to Homelessness 


Biblical Exegetical Basis of Our Call 


¢ Examine the first and second testament to study homelessness and 
immigration 


Theological Hermeneutics of Our Call 


¢ What do biblical stories mean, in practical, lived terms, in 21st century 
New York City? 
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Sarah and Abraham’s welcome of strangers 
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Historical and Contemporary Context of 
Homelessness on Staten Island 


* How have people characterized as ‘The Other, The Stranger’ been 
treated historically by the majority of people on Staten Island, 
namely, the white, Euro-American middle-class population? 


* The Staten Island Ferry terminal welcomes new people to this 
borough, is a link to the rest of the New York City, attracts tourists 
from around the world, given its proximity to the Statue of Liberty. 


* Yet, what role does it play in homelessness as well? 


Who — populations? 


What -—in past? in present? 


When —then and now? 
Where -locations in Staten Island? 


Why — multiple, systemic causes? 
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Practical Counseling Methodology for the 
Homeless Population 


Create an Interfaith, Spiritual Ministry of Presence 


Determine the most effective ways to relate to, and be a spiritual presence for, 
the homeless ferry terminal population 


Analyze the types of interventions that 
¢ Most helpful 
* Least helpful 
¢ Emergency situations 
* Harm to self 
* Harm to others 


Effective short-term encounters 
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Chapter 4—Plan of Implementation 


Goal 1—Raise awareness at Olivet Presbyterian Church, 
of “Who is ‘The Other, The Stranger’ in our Midst?” 


| was hungry | was thirsty 
Iwas stranger 
* Sermon Series on Matthew 25 


| was in prison 


feed you 
invite you in. 


* 6-week Bible study on Matthew 25 


least of these you did for me 


¢ Use of recorded interviews and guest speakers of people who 
are/were homeless 


Evaluation: Congregational Participation 
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Goal 2—Identify and develop a core team of 3-4 people 
to create a Staten Island Ferry Terminal Ministry. 


* Identify interested people though focus group discussions. 
¢ “Acorns and Sneakers” empathy-building exercises 


* Visit Staten Island Ferry Terminal as well as local shelters/soup kitchens 


Goal 3: Identify and train 3-4 people as “chaplains” 


* Write for grant to cover expenses 


* Train pastoral team for ministry using several programs 


* Practice skills in a supervised setting 


Evaluation: 75% will complete training programs 
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Chapter 5—Ministerial 
Competencies 


Competency Goal 1: Prophetic Agent 


* Serves in settings ranging from food ministry in Lower Manhattan 
* Preaches on the North Shore of Staten Island 


* Provides pastoral care to the homeless on the South Shore of Staten 
Island 


¢ Able to articulate how systemic injustices keep people struggling in 
cycles of poverty. 


Our Recommendation: Regina further exercise her skills as a 
prophetic agent by articulating these insights more explicitly in her 
writing and preaching. 
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Competency Goal 2: Leader 


¢ Volunteers for additional preaching opportunities 


* Organized inter-faith clergy on to meet with Rep. Max Rose’s Chief of 
Staff on the topic of the detainment of immigrant children at the border. 


* Facilitates meetings, ensuring that everyone who wished to speak was 
able to. 


Our Recommendation: Regina has herself articulated her desire to 
develop as a leader and be more assertive. We recommend that Regina 
develop this skill by organizing additional social justice workshops, in 
which she functions as convener and facilitator. 


Competency Goal 3— Counselor 


* Has much experience, in a variety of settings, with people of various 
populations. 


* Works with people in short-term encounters and crisis intervention, 
however, is a specialized type of this work. 


Our Recommendation: We believe that it is necessary for Regina to 
develop this skill more fully. Immediate direct assessment of people’s 
needs, safety of encounters, and ability to decide when a ministry of 
presence is sufficient and when it is imperative to refer to specialized 

agencies and resources will enrich her ministry greatly. 
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Chapter 6— Evaluation 


Evaluation: Quantitative and Qualitative 


Quantitative 


* Was | able to get a team of 3-4 people from Olivet Presbyterian Church who were interested in 
creating a Staten Island Ferry Terminal Ministry during the span of my demonstration project? 


¢ Were they willing to commit to and participate in a series of training programs? 
* How many committed themselves to at least six months of service commitment? 


Qualitative 


* Did | increase the awareness and social consciousness of ‘The Other, The Stranger’ in the 
congregation of Olivet Presbyterian Church? 


* Is the congregation interested in more programs of the same nature—Bible studies, book | 
discussions, site visits, and outreach ministry—at the conclusion of my demonstration project? 


Combined Evaluation: With my Site Team, | will develop surveys, interview questions, observational 
tools, and group interaction measures to determine if any or all of the above goals succeeded. 
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Appendices 


Timeline 


Date 


Task/Activity 


Person Responsible 


9/19 


Proposal Draft Due 


Self 


10/19 


Demonstration Project Proposal Presented and Approved by Director 


Self 


10/19-12/19 


Continue Researching, Writing, and Completing Drafts of Chapters 1, 2, 3; work with mentor and advisor in person 


Self 
Mentor 
Advisor 


Meet with Mentor in person 


Self 
Mentor 


1/20 


Meet with Advisor in person 


Self 
Advisor 


1/20—8/20 


Demonstration Project Implementation 


Self 


2/20—3/20 


Goal 1 Implementation 
Meeting with Site Team members, before and after Implementation. 
Conduct Sermon Series, Bible Study, Small Group Sessions 


Self 
Site Team 


Evaluation of Goal 1 and Writing of Summary 
Meet with Advisor 


Self 


Goal 2 Implementation 
Meeting with Site Team, before and after Implementation. 
Empathy Building Exercises 


3/20— 
8/20*** 


9/20-10/20 


Evaluation of Goal 2 and Writing of Summary 

Meet with Advisor 

Goal 3 Implementation: Note overlap of months, due to the availability of trainers, sites, and training programs for Goal 3. Details 
of these will begin to be planned in advance, after Demonstration Project Proposal has been approved, in the Fall of 2019. 
Meeting with Site Team, before and after Implementation 

Evaluation of Goal 2 and Writing of Summary 

Meet with Advisor 


Complete Draft 1 of Demonstration Project: submit to Site Team, Mentor, and Advisor 


Self 
Site Team, Advisor 


10/20—1/21 


Re-writes, submit ongoing drafts 


Self 


1/21 


Complete Demonstration Project, final reviews by Site Team, Mentor, and Advisor. 
Submit to Editor to be typed and formatted 


Self 
Site Team 
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Budget 


Task/Activity 


Total Expense 


Candidates to be trained for Chaplaincy by Dr. Nancy Fields 


$500 
NYTS = $2000-$2500 


Hiring of Grant Writer if Site Team member cannot complete 
task. (A Site Team member has good experience writing for 
grants and her expertise will be utilized.) 


$500 


Upgrade of Laptop/Software 


$200-$400 


Cost for additional training programs, to be determined 


TBD 


Renting of Sites of Training 


TBD 


Metro Cards for regular use by trainees 


TBD 


Supplies needed for advertisements, including paper and copy 
machine use 


TBD 


Purchase of books and materials to be read by small group 
members 


$100-$250 


Payments of free will offerings to guest speakers and visitors 


S$50/visit 


Costs incurred by the making and use of audio-visual aides 


$200 


Refreshments for meetings with Site Team, Mentor, and 
Advisor 


Refreshments for Church Meetings 
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Appendix J: 
“Raising Awareness” Resources for Curriculum Development 
The following is a sample of resources that can be used for future study. It is not 
meant to be all-inclusive nor exclusive of other pertinent materials. 
Paulo Freire, Pedagogy of the Oppressed 
Duncan Green, How Change Happens. Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2016. 
James McBride, Deacon King Kong. New York: Riverhead Books, 2020. 
Imbolo Mbue, Behold the Dreamers. New York: Random House, 2016. 
Barack Obama, A Promised Land. New York: Crown, 2020. 
Michelle Obama, Becoming. New York: Crown, 2018. 


Howard Zinn, A People’s History of the United States. New York: Harper 
Perennial, 1980. 


Racism 
Michelle Alexander, The New Jim Crow. New York: New Press, 2012. 
Sandy Ground, Staten Island, NY curriculum requested to be part of DOE 
curriculum, https://www.change.org/p/nyc-doe-make-sandy-ground-a-formal- 
part-of-nyc-doe-curriculum 


Ibram Kendi, How to be Antiracist. New York: One World, 2019. 


Craig DeRoche, Heather Rice-Minus, Jesse Wiese, Outrageous Justice, 
Sojourners Study Guide 


Teoma Oluo, So You Want to Talk About Race. New York: Basic Books, 2020. 


Richard Rothstein, The Color of Law https://youtu.be/rP9UqnQC7jY4 
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Homelessness 


Denver Moore and Ron Hall, What Difference Do It Make? Waterville, ME: 
Thorndike Press, 2010. 


Barbara Kingsolver, Unsheltered. New York: Harper, 2018. 
Sue Monk Kidd, The Secret Life of Bees. New York: Penguin, 2002. 
David K. Shipler, The Working Poor. New York: Knopf, 2004. 
12 Step Spirituality Books 
Richard Rohr, Breathing Under Water, and Breathing Under Water Companion 
Journal 
Bill Pittman, compiler. Prayers for the Twelve Steps. 
Elisabeth Sifton, The Serenity Prayer 
Friends in Recovery, The Twelve Steps for Christians. 
Frances Jay, Walking with God through the 12 Steps. 


Adapted from AA teachings. The Twelve Steps: A Spiritual Journey Working 


Guide. 
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Appendix K: Miscellaneous 
October 30, 2019 


Rev. Dr. C. Vernon Mason 

Interim Director of the Doctor of Ministry Program 
New York Theological Seminary 

475 Riverside Drive, Suite 500 

New York, NY 10115 


Dear Dr. Mason, 


The Site Team has reviewed the Demonstration Project Proposal of Regina 
Cassidy entitled Acorns and Sneakers: Building Empathy Through Grace 
“The Other, The Stranger” and is happy to approve it and support her in the 
further development of it. Olivet Presbyterian Church has approved Regina’s 
proposal to use Olivet as a home base Church for her D. Min. project. Regina will 
be leading worship on occasion and organizing discussion groups. The Olivet 
congregation overwhelmingly supports Regina in her efforts to explore a ministry 
of presence at the Staten Island Ferry Terminal. 


The members of the Site Team are: Teresa Concepcion, Pastor Melodee Bottari, 
Rev. Karen Jackson, Joy Alessi and Paula Vavpetich. 


Sincerely, 


Faula Vavpetich 
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